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SECT.      L 

I.  ^T^HER.E  is  the  fame  common  error  pre- 
-1-     valent  among  the  vulgar,  with  refpecl 
to  Hiflory,  that  there  is  with  regard  to  Jurifpru- 
dence.     I  mean,   that  they  fuppofe  the  attain- 
ment of   thofe  two  facuhies  depends  folely  upon 
application  and  memory.  It  is  commonly  thought^ 
that  a  man  is  made  a  great  lawyer,  by  treafaring 
up  in  his  remembrance  great  numbers  of  law 
texts  and  maxims  ;    and    a   great  hiflorian,  by 
reading  and  retaining  many  hiftorical  relations. 
I  won't  difpute,  if  we  fpeak  only  of  men  learned 
in   converfation,  and    hiftorians  for    table  talk, 
that  any  thing  more  is  neceflary.  But  to  become 
B  a  hiftorian 
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a  hiilorian  of  the  pen,  good  Lord !  nothing  lefs 
than  the  pens  of  the  Phoenix  are  equal  to  the 
undertaking.  The  mod  prudent  and  learned 
bilhop  of  Cambray,  in  his  letter  on  this  fubjedt 
to  the  French  Academy,  faid  very  juftiy,  that 
an  excellent  hijiorian  is  perhaps  more  rare  than  a 
great  poet. 

11.  In  facfl:,  the  critics  have  not  been  fo  dif- 
ficult to  pleafe  on  the  part  of  poetry  as  on  the 
part  of  hiilory;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  exquifitely  nice  ones,  they  all 
agree,  that  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were 
moft  excellent  poets,  and  in  whom  there 
could  be  found  no  itriking  defe£l;  and  they 
would  not  have  fcrupled  to  concede  the  lame 
honour  to  Ovid,  Catullus,  and  Propertius,  if  the 
lafcivious  impurity  of  their  expreffions  had  not 
tarniihed  the  luftre  of  their  verfes.  But  how 
difficult  and  fevere  have  they  iliewn  themfelves 
with  the  hiftorians,  even  when  they  have  cri- 
ticifed  the  works  of  the  mofl  eminent  of  them  ! 
The  fame  prelate  we  have  juft  quoted,  obferves 
a  want  of  unity  and  order  in  Herodotus,  and- 
thinks  Xenophon  more  of  a  novelifl  than  a 
hidorian  ;  and  it  is  a  general  received  opinion,, 
that  in  his  hiftory  of  Cyrus  he  did  not  fo  much 
attend  to  relating  the  true  a(51ions  of  that  prince, 
as  to  painting  his  own  idea  of  a  perfect  king. 
He  admits,  thai  Polybius  reafons  admirably  on 

political 
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^political  and  military  matters;  biitobfcrves,  that 
he  reafons  too  much.  He  celebrates  the  fine 
harangues  of  Thucydides  and  Titus  Livius,  but 
obje£ls  to  theii^  being  too  numerous,  and  feeming 
more  like  the  works  of  their  own  invention, 
than  the  fpeeches  of  thofe,  in  whofe  mouths 
they  put  them.  He  blames  Salluft,  for  having 
in  two  very  fhort  hiftories  entered  into  too 
large  a  defcrlption  of  perfons  and  cuftoms. 
He  cenfures  Tacitus  for  an  afFeded  brevity^ 
and  for  having  had  the  audacity  to  pretend  to 
difcern  and  point  out  the  political  fprings  and 
caufes  of  all  kinds  of  events ;  which  is  alfo  a 
defe£i:  he  reprehends  in  Henricus  Catherinus* 

III.  In  thefe  fame  great  hiftorians,  other 
tritics  find  out  othei*  faults.  Plutarch  obferves, 
that  Herodotus  is  inviduous  and  fpiteful  againll 
Greece.  It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  he  mixed 
many  fables  with  his  hifiory,  which  he  carried 
to  fuch  a  length,  that  there  have  been  fome, 
who,  inftead  of  beftowing  on  him  the  magnifi- 
cent  epithet  of  the  Father  of  Hiftory,  have  called 
him  the  inventor  of  fable.  Dionyfius  Halicar- 
naffus  denies  the  language  of  Xenophon  to  be 
fplendid  or  majeftic,  adding,  that  whenever  he 
attempts  to  elevate  his  ftile,  he  inftantly  falls 
off,  and  fhews  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  it. 
Voffius  remarks,  that  the  ftile  of  Polyblus  is 
B  z  innacurate  ; 
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inaccurate  •,  and  Father  Rapin,  that  he  frequently 
interrupts  the  thread  of  his  narration  with  moral 
reflexions.  The  fame  Vollius  arraigns  the  flile 
of  Thucydides,  as  harfh  and  full  of  hyperboles. 
Erafnius  points  out  fome  contradictions  in  Titus 
Livius ;  and  Afinius  Poliio  remarks  fome  Patavi- 
nian  or  provincial  exprellions  in  his  Latin.  Many, 
and  with  great  reafon,  blame  him  as  a  multi- 
plier of  prodigies.  Aulus  Gellius  called  Sallufl 
a  coiner  of  zvords  * ;  and  the  illuflrious  Cato 
blames  him  for  fullering  himfelf  to  be  warped 
by  his  prejudices  and  diflikes,  and  for  having 
concealed  many  of  the  glorious  a£lions  of  Cicero, 
becaufe  he  was  upon  ill  terms  with  him.  Charles 
Sigonius  thinks  the  language  of  Tacitus  was 
trite  ;  and  father  Caufmus  fays  the  fame  thing  in 
other  words;  father  Bayie  alfo  deteds  Henricus 
Catherinus,  in  giving  certain  relations  that  were 
contrary  to  truth. 

IV.  Who,  upon  the  fight  of  all  this,  would, 
without  a  trembling  hand,  take  up  the  pen  to 
write  a  hiftory  ?  Who,  upon  feeing  all  thcfe 
celebrated  hiftorlans  fo  .arraigned,  could  think 
himfelf  qualified  to  efcape  cenfure  \ 

*  I  apprehend  dns  Ihould  not  be  underflood  in  fo  ex- 
tcnfive  a  fenle  as  father  Feyjoo  reprefents  ir,  for  that  the  ex- 
prefiion  in  Au!us  Gellius  is  a  reviver  of  al/oleie  ^ords* 

SECT, 
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SECT.      II. 

V.  But  what  happened  to  Quintus  Curtius 
is  more  extraordinary  than  any  thing  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned.  This  author's  hiilory  of 
Alexander  made  its  firfl  appearance  about 
three  centuries  ago;  the  manufcript .  having 
been  found  in  the  library  of  Saint  Vi(^or.  It 
is  not  yet  known  with  any  certainty  who  Quin- 
ms  Curtius  was,  nor  in  w^hat  time  he  lived. 
Some  believe  he  was  contemporary  with  Au- 
guflus,  others  with  Claudius,  others  with  Vef- 
paiian,  and  others  with  Trajan;  according  as 
his  ftile  appears  to  them  to  approach  nearer 
to,  or  differ  more  from,  the  antient  purity  of  the 
Latin  idiom  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  thofe, 
who  think  that  fuch  a  man  as  Quintus  Curtius 
never  exifled,  and  that  this  was  a  fiflidous  name, 
under  which  fome  modern  author  had  concealed 
himfelf,  in  hopes  that  his  hiflory  would  be 
better  received  by  annexing  to  it  a  name  re- 
fembling  that  of  an  antient  writer;  and  fome 
again  have  attributed  this  work  to  Petrarch.  One 
of  the  llrongeft  foundations  on  which  they  build 
this  conjeflure,  is,  that  you  cannot  find  Quintus 
Curtius  quoted  by  any  author,  who  has  wrote 
within  the  fourteen  hundred  years  immediately 
poflerior  to  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  Notwith- 
jlanding  this,  the  purity  of  the  ftilc  has  fuch 
8  3  weight 
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weight  with  others,  as  to  make  them  judgq 
that  it  is  full  that  time  fince  any  one  could 
write  Co  pure  Latin  as  is  contained  in  the 
language  of  that  book  ;  and  therefore  they  fap- 
pofe  the  author  of  this  hiftory  was  contemporary 
with  fome  of  the  firft  Csefars.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  hiflory,  which  goes  under  the  title  of 
Quintus  Curtius,  continued  to  be  uj^iverfally  ap- 
plauded for  the  fpace  of  three  centuries  ;  when 
at  length  a  modern  critic  fet  himfelf  to  fcruti- 
nize  and  examine  it  attentively,  and  found  it 
to  be  full  of  fubftantial  defe£ls. 

VI.  This  was  the  famous  John  Le  Clerc,  who 
weaves  into  the  end  of  his  fecond  volume  on  the 
Art  of  Criticifm,  a  long  examination  of  Quintus 
Curtiu?;,  and  arraigns  and  charges  him,  proving 
the  accufation  at  the  fame  time,  with  having 
been  deficient  in  the  following  requifites :  that 
he  was  very  ignorant  of  aftronomy  and  geo- 
graphy :  that,  for  the  fake  of  accumulating  in 
his  hiflory  many  marvellous  relations,  he  wrote 
many  fables :  that  he  defcribed  fome  things  ill, 
and  fell  into  manifeft  contradidions :  that  he 
inferted  ufelefs  accounts,  and  omitted  neceffary 
ones:  that,  in  order  to  difplay  his  eloquence,  he 
incurred  the  impropriety  of  putting  excellent 
harangues  into  the  mouths  of  men,  who  had 
but  little  pretenfions  to  oratory :  that  he  gave 

Greek 
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Greek  names  to  the  moft  remote  rivers  of  Afia : 
that  he  omitted  the  circumftance  of  dates 
or  time  in  his  relations  of  events :  that  he 
had  chofen  a  ftile  which  was  better  fuited  to  a 
dcclaimer  or  an  orator  than  an  hiflorian  :  that, 
finally,  he  had  been  more  the  panegyrifl  than 
the  hillorian  of  Alexander,  and  had  celebrated 
his  damnable  ambition,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
heroic  virtue. 

VII.  Truly,  thefc  are  many  and  grave  defedts, 
to  be  imputed  to  a  man  of  the  fupreme  credit  of 
Curtius,  and  would  even  be  thought  fuch,  if 
they  were  charged  on  a  writer  of  the  middle 
clafs.  But  all  that  we  can  infer  from  hence  is, 
that  either  the  critics  have  been  very  fevere  in 
their  cenfure,  or  elfe,  that  the  tafk  of  writing  a 
hiftory  free  from  defe(^s  is  an  exceeding  ar- 
duous one.  But  it  appearing  to  me,  that  the 
accufation  of  Le  Clerc  is  well  fupported,  and  juft 
in  every  part  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  moll  elevated  genius  who  applies  himfelf  to 
the  occupation  of  an  hiftorian,  can  never  be 
fecure  from  falling  into  confiderable  defe^ls ; 
and  to  confirm  this  fentiment,  I  have  quoted  the 
example  of  Quintus  Curtius. 


B  4  SECT. 
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SECT.      III. 

VIIL  I  believe,  that  it  fares  with  the  moll  ex- 
cellent writings,  as  it  happens  to  the  greateft 
men,  that  they  appear  much  lefs  upon  nearer 
and  more  frequent  intercourfe  with  them.  There 
is  no  entity  in  nature  totally  perfe£i:  -,  but  at  firfl 
light,  or  at  certain  diflances,  and  in  certain  points 
of  view,  the  fplendor  of  excellencies  conceal 
fome  defe(^s,  which,  by  approaching  nearer  to 
the  objefls,  and  upon  clofer  examination,  are 
difcpyered, 

IX.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  elevated  geniufes 
are  more  expofed  and  liable  to  fomiC  particular 
defects  than  middling  ones.  The  firft,  carried 
away  either  by  the  vivacity  of  their  imaginations, 
or  the  force  and  impetuofity  of  their  fpirit,  are 
addifted  njt  to  attend  to  fome  of  thofe  requifites 
and  regulations  which  people  of  inferior  capa- 
cities Tcrupuloully  obferve;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
thefe  lail  are  much  more  likely  to  compile  a  work 
that  is  ftri(ftly  conformable  to  rule,  than  the 
others  ;  for,  as  they  never  attempt  to  rife  to  any 
confiderable  height,  their  fall  cannot  be  great. 
They  always  purfue  an  humble  path,  never  lofe 
fio-ht  of  the  precepts,  and  are  content  to  move  on, 
controlled  by,   and  in  fubje61ion  to,  the  rules. 

The 
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The  Others,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  tranfported 
by  a  generous  flight  to  a  greater  degree  of  alti- 
tude, are  apt  not  to  difcern  things  below,  they 
being  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  them.  The 
departing  fometimes  from  rules,  in  order  to  pur- 
fue  a  courfe  fuperior  to  ordinary  precepts,  has 
this  efFedl,  that  it  makes  a  work  appear  with  a 
better  grace. 

X.  But  this  is  not  the  predicament  in  which 
■yve  at  prefent  find  ourfelves,  either  with  refpedt 
to  the  defecls  of  Quintus  Curtius,  or  with  re- 
gard to  the  dangers  of  writing  hiftory.  I  (hould 
efteem  as  a  phoenix,  not  only  him  who  could 
fleer  clear  of  every  kind  of  fault,  for  this  ap- 
pears to  me  next  to  impoffible,  but  ihe  perfon 
who  (hould  avoid  falling  into  one  or  other  of  the 
moft  remarkable  ones ;  and  he,  who  adverts  with 
attention  to  the  multitude  of  difficulties  which 
prefent  themfelves  in  the  courfe  of  writing  a  hif- 
tory,  will  not  hefitate  to  be  of  my  opinion. 

SECT.     IV. 

XI.  Let  us  begin  with  the  fllle,  which  at  firft 
fight  feems  the  moft  eafy  part  of  all :  how  difficult 
and  arduous  is  it,  to  hit  upon  that  precife  me- 
dium which  is  fuicable  to,  and  required  for  hif- 
tory  ?    It  fhould  neither  be  vulgar  nor  poetic, 

although 
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although  if  a  writer  will  content  himfelf  with 
only  avoiding  thofe  two  extremes,  he  may  with- 
out much  difficulty  hit  upon  one,  (efpecially  if 
Jie  is  of  the  numerous   fet   which   nature  has 
limited,  and  does  not  permit  to  go  beyond  a 
middling  ftile)    that    neither   borders  on    the 
Tulgar,  nor  is  tinged   with  the  poetic,  and   is 
equally  diilant  from  the  croaking  of  the  raven, 
and  the  chant  of  the  fwan.     But  by  being  con- 
tented with  this,  the  narrative  would  be   left 
without  grace,  and  the  hiftory  without  attraftion. 
This  medium  is  not  rcprehenfible,  but  it  is  in^ 
fipid.     Some  of  thofe  who  undertake  to   write 
hiftorics  are  incapable  of  arriving  fo  far  as  this 
degree  of  excellence;    and  they  are  very  few, 
who  can  go  beyond  it.     Thefe  few  have  many 
dangtrous  rocks  and  (hoals  in  their  way  ;  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult   now  and   then  to  avoid 
ftriking  upon  one  or  other  of  them.    Affectation 
is  the  mod  common  fault  that  is  incurred,  and 
alfo  the  word:  ;  for  a  barbarous  expreffion  is  lefs 
difguding  to  me  than  an  affefted  one  ;  as  a  clown 
cloathed  in  his  ordinary  habit,  fet  off  with  ruflic 
trappings,  is  lefs  unpleafing  in  my  eye,  than  a 
perfon  finely  dreffed  in  a  gay  fuit,  bedecked  with 
jewels,  which  are  ill  chofen,  and  aukwardly  dlf- 
poled.     The  firfl:  dreffes  himfelf  humbly  and  in 
charaf^er ;    the  fecond   is  adorned  fantaftically 
and  ridiciiloufly.     All  in  the  (tile,  which  is  not 

naturals 
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fiatural,  is  contemptible;  and  although  a iiatural 
colour  gives  beauty  to  the  face ;  whenever  W6 
perceive  it  is  imitated  v/ith  artificial  ingredients, 
it  appears  dilgufting  to  u^. 

XII.  To  the  danger  of  running  into  an  affe£le4 
ftile,  there  is  annexed  another,  which  is,  the 
hazard  of  that  appearing  afFeflation  to  the  rea- 
der, which  is  not  fo.  Some  judge  fo  grpfsly  in 
this  matter,  as  to  think,  that  whatever  does  not 
appear  natural  to  them,  feems  unnatural  to 
every  body  elfe.  Sometimes  envy  excites  an 
illiberal  cenfurer  to  call  ^  lllle  affedted,  when  he 
does  not  think  it  fp ;  and  occafions  him,  like  an 
ill-tempered  woman,  who  has  a  bad  fkin,  to  ex- 
claim that  all  thofe  who  have  better  complexions 
iiave  created  them  by  means  of  artificial  paints 
and  waflies.  But,  after  all,  the  hazards  that  an 
author  is  expofed  to  from  the  quarter  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  envy  of  readers,  are  unavoidable; 
and^  if  he  was  to  be  difcouraged  by  this,  there 
are  none  but  ignorant  and  dull  writers  who 
would  venture  to  take  pen  in  hand.  Let  him 
xvho  deferves  fome  applaufe  content  himfelf 
with  having  deferved  it ;  and  niake  himfelf  hap- 
py with  this  reflection,  that  there  will  not  be 
wanting  thofe  who  will  do  juftice  to  his  merit. 
Nor  fhould  he  attempt  any  punilhment  of  an  en- 
Yious  man,  but  leave  the  execution  of  that  bufi- 

nefs 
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nefsto.himfelf;  for  nobody  could  impofe  on  him 
a  niore  cruel  one  than  that  which  is  inflifled  by 
his  own  furious  rancour,  that  is  inceffantly  gnaw- 
ing his  heart. 

S  E  C  T.    V. 

XIII.  The  fecond  danger  of  a  lofty  flile  is, 

that  the  pen,  inftead  of  taking  a  flight  to  the  top 

of  Olympus,  may  wing  its  courfe  to  that  of  Par- 

naffus;  I  mean,  that,  inflead  of  arriving  at  the 

degree  of  fublimity  which  is  proper  for  hiltory, 

it  may  foar  to  that  which  is  adapted  to  poetry. 

Every  fpecies  of  undertaking  has  its  correfpon- 

dent  language ;    but  I  do  not  alTent  to  the  dif- 

tribution  which  is  commonly  made  of  different 

fliles  to  different  undertakings,  and  which  affigns 

to  hiilory  the  medium  between  the  fublime  and 

the  humble.     There  is  a  fublimity  requifite  for 

hiilory,  although  it  is  different  from  that  which 

is    required  for   poetry  -,     and    alfo    from    that 

which  is  neceilary  in  oratory.     Who  entertains  a 

doubt  of  the  flile  of  Livy,  of  Salluft,   and   of 

Tacitus,  being  fublime^    But  they  are  all  three 

very  different,  not  only  from  that  of  Virgii,  of 

Claudian,  and  the  other  heroic  poets,    but  even 

very  different  from  each  other.     They  are  much 

miftaken,   who  confine   fublimity  of  flile   to  an 

indivifible  and  fixed  point.     Elocution  has  many 

difierent 
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different  graces  and  ornaments,  and  the  pen  may 
be  elevated  by  various  ways.     I  do  not  think  it 
fo  difficult  to  hit  upon  the  fublime  which  is  pro- 
per for  oratory  and  poetry,  as  it  is  upon  that 
which  is  fuited  to  hiftory  ;    becaufe,  in  the  two 
firft,  the  frequency  of  tropes  and  figures  give  of 
themfelves  a  magnificence  to  the  ftile ;    in  the 
laft,   all  the  elevation  muft  confift  in  the  liveli- 
nefs  of  the  exprefiions,  the  natural  energy  of 
the  phrafes,  the  depth  of  the  conceptions,  and 
the  keennefs  of  the  fentences ;  nor  muft  they  pre- 
fume  to  take  the  liberties  which  are  prafiifed 
by  the  orators  and  poets ;  becaufe  hyperbole  is 
apt  to  disfigure  the  truth,   and  becaufe  integrity 
and  judgement  fuit  but  ill  with  the  raptures  of 
imagination  ;  and  becaufe  alfo  elevations  of  the 
pen'  make  it  in  fome  meafure  difficult  for  igno- 
rant people  to  comprehend  the  relation.     Thar, 
tedious,  hyperbolic,   and  pompous  defcription, 
which  Claudian  gives,  of  the  avarice  of  Rufinus, 
does  not  appear  fo  admirable  to  me  as  the  iliorr, 
energic,  lively,  and  natural  phrafes,  with  which 
Tacitus  characterizes  in  its  full  extent  the  m.ifery 
and  meanefs  of  Galba  :  Pecunia  al/en^  non  cupi- 
dusy  fuce  parens^  publico  avarus.     Nor  does  the 
elegant  colouring,  with  which  Ovid  has  painted 
the  triumphs  of  vice  in  the  iron  age,  appear  to 
me    equal  to  the   profundity  of  that  fentence, 
with  which  Livy  .laments  ihe.comipleat  and  ulti- 
mate 
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inate  corruption  of  the  Roman  people  :  Ad  hae 
tempora  ferventum  ejiy  quibus  nee  vitia  noftra  pop* 
fumus  patif  nee  remedia, 

SECT.    VL 

XIV.  The  lafl:  danger  of  elevation  of  ftile 
coniifts  in  the  difBculty  of  fupponing  it.  But  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  cenfure  which  is  com- 
monly paffed  in  this  refpe£l  is  unjuft.  I  have 
known  many,  who  have  been  very  fcrupulous  in 
examining  whether  the  ftile  was  equal,  and  have 
been  very  liberal  in  the  praifes  of  thofe  who 
preferved  this  quality,  and  very  free  of  their 
abufe  of  thofe  who  have  been  deficient  in  it. 
They  are  very  exa£l  in  noting,  whether  an  au- 
thor falls,  or  rifes  it  5  when  they  ought  rather 
to  attend  to  the  thing  the  pen  is  defcribing.  It 
would  be  very  wonderful  if  he  Ihould  fall,  who 
is  always  creeping  clofe  to  the  ground ;  and,  in- 
deed, whence  can  he  fall  from,  if  he  is  never 
elevated  ?  It  fliould  be  confidered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  defcending  and  falling  are  two  very 
different  things.  He  who  takes  a  flight  is  not 
obliged  to  purfue  his  courfe  at  the  fame  height 
or  on  the  fame  level  to  which  he  rofe  ;  for  he 
may  defccnd  at  his  pleafure,  as  even  the  eagles 
do  the  fame.  And  of  what  confequence  is  his 
defcending  a  little,  fmce  he  always  continues 
I  much 
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much  fuperior  to  him  who  never  rifes  off  the 
ground  ?  The  very  caution  of  thofe,  who  are  fo 
careful  about  not  falling,  proves,  that  they  never 
will  attempt  riling  to  any  dangerous  height,  for 
this  fcrupulous  vigilance  is  not  natural  to  fu- 
blime  fpirits,  as  they  are  apt  to  mount  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  leave  to  imagination  the 
route  they  fhall  purfue.  They  do  not  flrive  to 
fupport  themfelves  at  the  point  of  altitude  to 
which  they  rofe,  as  the  appearance  of  fuch  an 
endeavour  would  give  a  diftafleful  air  to  the  (lile; 
for  a  becoming  negligence  is  lefs  difgufting  than 
a  forced  elevation.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  confider- 
ed,  that  the  fame  happy  manner  of  expreffing 
himfelf  does  not  occur  to  a  man  at  all  times 
alike ;  and  what  is  he  to  do  in  fuch  a  cafe  T 
give  a  loofe  to  the  pen,  till  it  happens  to  fall 
upon  phrafes  equally  energic,  and  delicate  with 
the  antecedent  ?  What  labour  can  be  fuppofed 
more  ridiculous  than  that  of  an  author,  who 
with  an  inftrument  in  his  hand  is  always  taking 
the  height  to  which  he  has  raifed  his  fiile  above 
the  humble  level,  for  the  purpofe  of  avoiding 
fufFering  it  to  defcend  below  that  fixed  point  of 
altitude  ?  I  therefore  think  the  negleding  to  do 
this  is  not  a  defect  in  a  writer,  but  rather  argues 
that  he  is  miftakea  who  cenfures  him  for  the 
omiiSon,     But  the  want  of  judgment  or  candour 

in 
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in  hira  who  criticifes,  is  always  dangerous  to  him 
who  writes. 

XV.  Befides  this,  the  dilTerence  of  obje£ls 
produces  of  itfelf,  and  makes  neceffary,  fuch  an 
inequality  as  we  have  jud  hinted.  There  are 
fome  which  naturally  inflame  the  idea,  and  hurry 
on,  or  give  a  fpring  to  the  pen.  There  are 
others,  which  do  not  agitate  the  imagination, 
and  fhould  be  defcribed  in  plain  words  exprelTive 
of  found  judgment.  Some  require  majeftic  lan- 
guage, and  there  are  others  in  which  it  would 
appear  ridiculous.  In  my  opinion,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  the  greateft  abufe  of  flile,  who  did  not 
attend  more  to  nature  than  the  rules  of  art. 

XVI.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  elTential  part 
of  hiflory  does  not  confifl  in  the  excellence  of 
flile ;  but  that  this  is  an  accidental  quality, 
which  adorns  and  makes  it  more  ufeful.  Many 
read  it  when  they  find  the  ftile  engaging,  who 
would  not  read  it,  if  it  wanted  that  requifite. 
The  matter  alfo  makes  a  better  impreffion  on 
the  mind,  as  the  memory  retains  better  what  is 
read  with  delight,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
ftoraach  does  what  is  eat  with  an  appetite.  An 
infinite  number  of  people  are  acquainted  with 
the  hiflory  of  the  conquefl  of  Mexico,  who 
would  have  remained  totally  ignorant  of  the  cir- 

cumltances 
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cumflances  of  it,  if  they  had  not  been  written 
by  the  fublime  and  delicate  pen  of  Don  Antonio 
de  Solis.  Finally,  Lucian  lays  down  excellent 
rules  for  writing  hiftory  ;  and,  in  a  lirtle  treatife 
he  compiled  on  purpofe,  prefcribes  that  the  ftiie 
ihould  be  clear,  and  fo  far  elevated  as  to  ap* 
proach  nearly  to  the  loftinefs  of  fpeecli  made  ufe 
of  in  poetry. 

SECT.     VIL 

XVIL  Biit  let  us  have  done  with  the  fiile^ 
and  relieve  the  hiftorian  from  his  care  on  this 
head ;  but  when  he  is  freed  from  this  anxiety, 
how   many  fnoals  and  dangers  will  fliJl  remain 
for  him  to  encounter  in  his  navigation  of  this 
fea?     What  flrength  of  judgment  does  it  re- 
quire to  feparate  the  ufeful  from  the  frivolous  ? 
If  he  relates  every  minute  particular,  he  will 
fatigue  the  eyes  and  memories  of  his  readers  with 
fuperfluities.      If  he  fele^s,   he   will   run   the 
hazard  of  rejedling  with  the  fuperfluous  part  of 
the  important ;  and  prolixity,  and  exceffive  cur- 
tailing, are  two  extremes  which  he  (hould  equally 
avoid.    If  he  leans  to  the  firll  of  thefc  two  fides, 
he  will  be  cenfured  as  tirefome;  if  to  the  lafl,  for 
having  left  the  narrative  confufed  ;   and  but  few 
men  are  capable  of  fixing  on  the  juft  medium* 
Digrefiions  are  an  ornament  to  hiftory,  and  a 
C  relief 
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relief  to  the  reader  ;  but,  if  they  are  tod  fre-^ 
quent,  very  long,  impertinent,  or  injudicioufly 
introduced,  they  convert  the  Ornament  into  a 
deformity.  It  is  a  nice  matter,  and  requires 
great  penetration  and  judgment,  to  avoid  infert- 
ing  too  much,  or  leaving  out  fomething  material; 
and  it  is  more  difficult  for  an  hiftorian  to  hit 
upon  a  right  method  of  proceeding,  than  any 
other  author.  If  he  is  very  attentive  about  pre- 
ferving  the  feries  of  dates  and  time,  he  will  be 
apt  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  relation ;  and, 
if  he  endeavours  to  keep  his  narration  of  thefe 
things  conne^ed,  he  will  be  liable  to  lofe  the 
sras  and  dares  when  they  happened.  It  is  a 
moft  arduous  and  difficult  tafk  to  weave  the 
threads  of  hiftory  and  chronology  together  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  neither  of  them  fhall  in- 
terrupt or  obfcure  each  other.  Sometimes  it 
alfo  happens,  that  events  croud  in  upon,  and 
cmbarras  one  another,  becaufe  it  may  fall  out, 
that  when  you  come  to  the  middle  of  a  nar- 
ration, which  till  then  had  gone  on  fmooth  and 
uninterrupted,  you  find  it  neceffary  to  poftpone 
the  remainder,  and  infert  fome  other  diflindt  ac- 
count, the  circumftances  of  which  happened  pof- 
terior  to  the  beginning,  and  prior  to  the  end, 
of  the  firft  relation.  The  worft  is,  that  it  is  not 
poflible  to  give  rules  for  furmounting  thefe  diffi- 
'  cultics;  for  this  is  a  matter  which  mufl  be  left 

intirely 
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iiitirely  to  the  perfplcuity  and  difcretion  of  the 
writer.  On  thefe  depend  the  choice  where  to 
place  things,  and  the  manner  of  infertlng  them. 
If  genius  is  wanting  to  effe(5i:  this,  the  author 
miift  have  recourfe  to  the  method  fallen  upon  by 
many  others  of  thefe  times,  which  is  compofing 
a  hiflory  after  the  manner  of  a  news  paper, 
where  all  the  relations  are  promifcuoufly  thrown 
together,  in  the  fame  way  that  ingredients  are 
mixed  for  making  minced  pyes. 

XVIII.  Tor  thepurpofe  of  freferving  nice  order 
in  a  hijlory  (fays  the  before-quoted  Arcbbifhop 
o^  C3.mhv2iy),  it  would  be  necejfary  that  the  writer, 
before  he  takes  pen  in  hand^  fhould  have  the  whole 
fcope  of  the  undertakiiig  colleBed  together  in  his 
imagination  ;  that  he  fJjould  he  able  to  difcem  the 
whole  extenfion  of  it  at  a  glance ;  and  that  hefJ)ould 
turn  it  over  ajid  over  in  his  irdnd^  till  he  can  fix  on 
the  juji  point  of  view  in  which  to  exhibit  it.  All 
thisy  to  the  end  that  he  may  preferve  its  unity ^  and 
derive y  as  from  one  fource  only^  all  the  principal 
events  of  which  it  is  compofed.  And  a  little  lower 
he  fays  :  A  hijiorian  of  genius^  out  of  twenty 
JiationSy  will  chufe  the  moji  opportune  wherein  to 
introduce  afaEi^  fo  that  by  being  placed  in  that  fitu-^ 
atton,  it  %vill  throzv  a  light  upon  many  others.  Some- 
times y  by  anticipating  the  relation  of  an  event ^  you 
will  facilitate  the  underjianding  of  ethers ^  zvhich 
C  2  preceded 
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preceded  it  in  point  of  date  *,  and  at  other 
times^  another  zvill  appear  to  better  advantage^ 
by  the  account  of  it  being  poflponed.  This  is  all 
very  Well  obferved,  and  all  tends  to  Ihew  the 
great  difEculties  there  are  in  writing  a  hiftory 
with  propriety. 

SECT.    VIII. 

XIX.  But  the  moll  arduous  part  lies  in  afcer- 
taining  what  is  of  the  mod  importance  of  all, 
which  is  the  truth.  A  great  modern  critic  faid, 
very  juftly,  that  it  is  very  frequent  for  hiilorical 
truth  to  be  as  impenetrable  as  philofophical. 
The  lad  lies  hid  in  the  well  of  Democritus  ;  the 
firll:  is  either  buried  in  the  fepulchre  of  oblivion, 
is  obfcured  by  the  clouds  of  doubt,  or  has  re- 
tired behind  the  fhoulders  of  fable.  I  believe 
Y^e  may  apply  to  hiftory  the  remark  of  Virgil 
upon  fame,  for  they  are  nearly  allied,  and  the 
firft,  very  frequently,  the  child  of  the  latter. 

Ta?nfa5li,  pravique  tenaXy  qiiam  nuntia  veri, 

XX.  From  hence,  feme  have  taken  occafion  to 
diftruft  the  beft  attefted  hiflories,  and  others  have 
had  the  audacity  to  doubt  the  mofl  certain  in- 
formations. That  famous  philofophcr  Campa- 
nela  faid,  he  doubted  whether  there  ever  was 

fuch 
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■fiich  an  emperor  in  the  world  as  Charles  the 
fifth ;  and  Charles  Sorrel  not  only  denied  that 
Tharamond  conquered  the  kingdom  of  France, 
but  alfo  doubted  his  exiftence.  In  the  republic 
of  letters,  they  give  an  account  of  a  man  who 
had  aflured  VoiTius,  that  he  had  wrote  a 
treatife,  in  which  he  had  proved  with  invincible 
arguments,  that  all  C^far  faid  in  his  Commen- 
taries, relating  to  his  wars  in  Gaul,  was  falie  ; 
for  that  he  had  inconteilably  demonflrated,  that 
C^efar  never  pafTed  the  Alps.  An  anonymous 
writer,  before  a  hundred  years  had  elapfed  after 
the  death  of  Henry  the  third  of  France,  had 
the  rafhnefs  to  affirm,  in  a  book,  intitled  '^  la 
'^  Fatilite  de  Saint  Cloud,"  that  Jacob  Clement 
did  not  put  that  prince  to  death.  Such  mon- 
flrous  inflances  of  diftruil,  and  audacity,  does 
the  uncertainty  of  hiflory  produce. 

SECT.    IX. 

XXI.  Seneca  reduces  the  want  of  truth  in 
hiftory,  to  three  principles  or  caufes,  which  are 
credulity,  negligence,  and  a  propeniity  to  lying 
in  hiilorians :  ^idam  creduliy  quidam  negligentes 
funt :  quibufdam  meridaciiim  ohrepU^  quibufdam 
placet:  illi  non  evitant^  hi  appetwit,  (lib.  7. 
Natur.  Qu^il.cap.  lO.)  He  omirecd  to  point  out 
two  other  principles,  which  are  fometimes  the 
C  3  impof- 
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impofTibilityof  coming  at  the  truth,  and  at  others 
the  want  of  critical  judgment  to  difcern  it. 

XXII.  Lying  hiftorians  occafion  others  who 
are  not  lyars  to  relate  many  fables.  It  feems  as 
f  the  greateft  diligence  of  an  hiflorian,  who  re- 
lates the  event  of  remote  ages,  can  enable  him 
to  do  no  more  than  examine  carefully  the  au- 
thors who  lived  at  that  time,  or  immediately 
after  it.  and  to  give  the  fum  of  their  relations 
faithfully.  But  how  often  has  flattery  or  refcnt- 
ment  been  known  to  warp  the  pens  of  thofe 
very  authors  ?  The  firft  of  thefe  faults  was  re- 
marked by  Tacitus,  in  thofe  writers,  who  related 
the  affiiirs  of  Tiberius,  Cayus,  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  in  the  life-time  of  thofe  C^fars ;  and  the 
fecond,  in  thofe  who  gave  an  account  of  them  a 
ihort  time  after  their  deaths  :  Tiber ii,  Caiique, 
Claudii,  ac  Neronis,  res  jJorentibiis  ipfts^  cb  metiim 
falja,  pojlquam  occiderant,  receyitibus-odiis  compo- 
fttafunt.  By  fo  much  the  nearer  hillorians  are 
to  the  circumflances  they  relate,  in  fo  much  a 
nearer  point  of  view  do  they  fee  the  trurh,  and 
are  fo  much  the  better  enabled  to  diilinguifh  it; 
but  in  proportion  to  thefe  opportunities  of  their 
knov/ing  it,  are  the  fufpicions  that  various  af- 
feflions  induce  them  to  conceal  it.  Fear,  hope, 
love,  and  hatred,  are  four  flrong  winds  whictv 
violently  agitate  the  pen,  and  will  not  permit  the 

nib 
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nib  of  it  to  reft  or  dwell  on  the  point  of  truth. 
We  fliall  felefl  two  examples,  out  of  a  great 
number  of  others,  that  might  be  produced  to 
prove  this  aifertion,  which  are  Procopius  a  Greek 
hiftorian,  and  Velleiiis  Psrerciilus  a  Roman  one. 
The  laft  of  thefe,  after  having  given  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  things  appertaining  to  Rome, 
in  the  anterior  ages,  when  he  came  to  relate 
thofe  of  his  own  times,  fouled  the  page  of  his 
hiftory  with  grofs  adulations  of  Tiberius,  and 
his  favourite  Sejanus ;  and  heaped  the  higheft 
eulogiums,  on  the  heads,  of  two  of  the  moft  per- 
fidious and  flagitious  men  that  were  known  in 
that  corrupt  age.  Procopius,  in  his  Secret 
Hiftory,  defcribes  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  and 
the  Emprefs  Theodofia,  as  the  m.qft  abominable 
prince  and  princefs  upon  earth.  Paterculus 
lived  under  Tiberius,  and  Procopius  under  Juf- 
tinian  ;  and,  as  they  were  both  men  of  rank,  and 
filled  confiderable  employments,  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  reality  of  things.  But  envy  in 
one,  and  dependence  in  the  other,  caufed  them 
both,  equally  to  deviate  from  the  truth. 

XXIII,  This  was  the  reafon  why  Monf,  du 
Haillan,  a  noble  French  hiftorian,  terminated 
his  general  hiftory  of  France  with  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  feventh  ;  nor  have  we  a  trace  of 
his  pen,  refpedting  the  monarchs  who  fucceeded 
C  4  immediately 
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immediately  after  that  time.  But  let  us  hear 
what  Monf.  du  Haiilan  fays  in  the  prologue  to 
his  hiftory,  becaufc  it  is  admirably  fuited  to  the 
fubjedt  we  are  upon.  jHe  fays,  although  wemufi 
admit  Francis  the  Jirjfmias.  a  great  and  an  excellent 
kingi  neverthelefs,  'hecaufe  all  the  hijlories  which 
fp^'dk  of  hi?n  were  written  in  his  own  time^  or  in 
that  of  his  fon  Henry y  the  authors  of  them  were 
more  lav'Jh  of  their  eulogiums  of  him  than  his 
merit  deferved,  or  than  were  confijlent  with  the  ob- 
ligations they  owed  to  truth  as  hijlorians ;  and 
that  this  is  a  vice  which  allthofe  are  aft  to  fall  into 
who  write  hiftories  of  their  own  times^  or  of  the 
frinces  cf  whom  they  are  the  immediate  fuhjedls. 
Thus  we  fee,  thofe  who  write  the  hijlory  of  their 
own  times y  are  agitated  by  many  pajfions  which 
feduce  them  to  lie  openly ^  either  to  favour  or  blazon 
their  own  frince  and  nation^  or  to  rnifreprefent  ani 
blacken  their  enemies, 

XXIV.  The  faying  of  Pefcenius  Niger,  to  a 
man  who  wanted  to  repeat  to  him  a  panegyric 
which  he  had  written  in  his  praife,  is  very-  appli- 
cable to  this  matter :  ^'  Compofe,"  fays  he, 
^'  panegyrics  upon  Marius,  Hannibal,  and  other 
*^  great  captains  who  are  dead ;  for  blazoning 
^*  living   emperors,   from  whom   you  entertain 

hopes  and  expcflations,  or  of  whom  you  ftand 
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^'  in   fear,   favours   more  of  banter  than   en- 
^^  comium/' 

S  E  C  T.    X. 

XXV.  What  we  have  faid  of  thofe  who  write 
the  hiftory  of  their  own  times,  may  be  applied 
equally  to  them  who  relate  the  affairs  of  their 
own  country.  Thefe  are  generally  believed  to 
be  the  beft  informed,  but  at  the  fame  time  their 
impartiality  is  the  mod  fufpedled.  So  that  truth 
navigates  the  fea  of  hiftory,  always  furrounded 
by  the  dangerous  rocks  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice. With  refpedl:  to  many  things  which  are 
of  great  importance,  and  incumbent  on  an  hif- 
torian  to  relate,  he  may  want  information  ;  with 
regard  to  thofe  which  he  takes  an  interefl  in, 
and  looks  upon  as  his  own,  his  prejudices  induce 
him  to  fpeak  againil  his  conviction.  Polybius 
remarks,  that  Fabius,  a  Pvoman  hiitorian,  and 
Philenus  a  Carthaginian  one,  are  fo  oppoiite  in 
their  accounts  of  the  Punic  war>  that,  according 
to  tlie  firil,  all  is  glorious  for  the  Roman <?,  and 
ignominous  to  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  accordin^r 
to  the  other  direftly  the  contrary. 

XXVI.  From  hence  arifes  the  embarraflment, 
which  is  ever  occurring  in  the  comparifon  of 
different  hillorics,  with  refpe^  to  one  and  the 

fame 
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fame  facfi:.  Who,  for  example,  could  know  bet- 
ter what  pafl^ed  in  the  wars  between  France  and 
Spain,  than  the  French  and  Spaniards  them- 
felves?  But  if  we  fet  ourfelves  to  examine  the 
authors  of  the  different  nations,  we  fhall  find 
them  as  oppofue  in  their  accounts  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  fac^s,  as  in  their  relation  of  the 
faftsthemfelves.  Whom  fhould  we  give  credit  to  ? 
Why  that  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine ;  but  we 
know  for  certain,  who  believes  who.  The  Spa- 
niards beheve  the  Spaniili  authors,  and  the 
French  the  French  ones.  The  fame  paflion, 
which  caufes  writers  to  defcribe  things  favour- 
ably to  their  own  country,  induces  readers  to 
believe  what  they  write. 

XXVII,  It  is  not  one  enemy  only  which  mi- 
litates againft  the  truth  in  national  authors.  I 
mean  that  it  is  not  only  love,  but  fear  alfo,  which 
makes  them  depart  from  the  line  of  right ;  for, 
when  they  are  not  blinded  by  their  own  paf- 
lions,  they  are  warped  and  impeded  by  thofe  of 
other  people.  They  well  know,  that  a  hiflory 
of  their  own  nation,  written  with  frankncfs  and 
candour^  will  be  but  ill  received  by  their  fellow 
citizens;  and  who  has  fo  (tout  a  heart  as  to  refolve 
upon  expofing  himfelf  to  the  hatred  of  his  coun- 
trymen ?   Even  where  the  attainment  of  eternal 

happiqefs 
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happinefs  is  the  object  of  a  man's  contemplation, 
we  find  very  few  martyrs  to  the  truth. 

X^VIII.  The  example  of  our  great  hillorlan 
Father  John  Mariana,   will  afford  but  litde  en- 
couragement for  others  to  imitate  him  ;   or  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  it  will  rather  deter  them 
from  doing  it.     That  Jefuit  was  a  great  lover  of 
the  truth,  and  adopted  it  as  the  fole  or  ultimate 
objecl  of  his  hiftory  ;  but  his  not  being  partial, 
which  is  the  greateil  glory  of  a  hiflorian,  was 
imputed  to  him  by  many  natisnal  people  for  ig- 
nominy ;  and  becaufe  he  difdained  to  lie  or  flat- 
ter, they  calumniate  him  for  being  difafre£i:ed  to 
his  country.      They  go  ftill  further,  and  by  ac- 
cufing  him  of  having  an  affe£lion  or  partiality 
for  France,  impute  the  motive  of  their  own  con- 
duct to  the  author  ;  this  they  do  with  fuch  con** 
fidence,  that  I  fhould  be  apt  to  believe  them,  if 
I  did  not  fee  that  he  was  equally  ill  treated  by 
both  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards.     It  is  an  eftab- 
lifhed  fa£t,  that  his  book,   intitled,   de  Rege  & 
Regis  inftitutione,  was  condemned  by  authority, 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, at  Paris  ;  and  for  what  ?    why  becaufe  he 
arraigned  in  it  the  condudl  of  Henry  the  third, 
king  of  France.     Thus,   in  both  the  nations, 
they  did  injury  and  injuftice  to  Father  Mariana, 
for  having  been  iincere  and  candid.     In  Spain 

they 
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they  would  have  him  write  nothing  but  what  was 
glorious  to  their  own  nation  ;  in  France,  they 
would  not  permit  him  to  touch  the  hem  of  the 
garment  of  king  Henry.  In  this  manner  is  the 
world  continually  laying  flumbling  blocks,  to 
obftru£t  truth  in  hiftory  ;  and  thofe  few  who 
have  been  difpofed  to  write  it,  from  pure 
motives  of  integrity,  have  always  found  them- 
felves  trammelled  and  pmbarraffed  by  the  pre- 
judices of  others. 

XXIX.  Not  only  the  natural  difpofitions  of 
hiftorians  to  favour  their  own  country,  but 
fometimes  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of 
refentment,  have  occafioned  their  being  partial 
to  foreign  ones.  No  man  was  morelavifh  in  his 
applaufes  of  the  Venetians  than  Marcus  Sabel- 
-licus,  who  was  not  a  Venetian  himfelf.  He 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Venice,  more  in  the  flile 
and  charader  of  a  panegyritl:  than  a  hiftorian. 
This  might  feem  (trange;  but  Julius  Csfar 
Scaliger  informs  us,  that  the  gold  of  the  re- 
public made  him  confider  that  country  as  his 
own.  By  way  of  contrail  to  this,  thefe  fame 
Venetians  were  much  offended  with  John  de 
Capriara,  a  noble  Genoefe  hillorian,  for  fome 
relations  he  had  given,  which  were  unfavourable 
to  their  arms;  but  the  anfvver  this  author  made 
to  the  expreilions  of  their  ref^ntipcnt  is  worthy 
3  the 
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the- imitation  of  all  other  authors  in  the  like 
cafes.  He  replied,  the  Venetians  Jhould  be  angry 
with  Fortune  and  not  with  me  ;  for  as  the  events 
of  the  war  were  unhappy  for  them^  I  could  not  re- 
prefent  them  for  lunate,  for  the  fake  of  making  them 
grateful  and  pleafing  to  their  palates. 

SECT.    XI. 

XXX.    The   bias    of    religion    Is    not    lefs 
forcible,  but  has  rather  more  power  than  the 
national  to  warp  truth  from  the  line  of  right  in 
hiftory.    The  impofitions  which  feme  proteflant 
hiftorians  have  palmed  on  the  world,  in  order  to 
calumniate  the  characters  of  many  popes,  are 
fhocking ;    their  fi6lions  of  adulteries,  fimonies, 
and  homicides,  haye  been  infufficient  to  fatisfy 
their  envy,  or  fatiate  their  refentment  againfl  the 
fupreme  head  of  the  church  •,  for  they  have  ex- 
tended their  rage  to  charging  popes,  who  were 
extremely  venerable  for  their  virtue,  with  com- 
mitting   crimes    of    the   blacked  die.      What 
wickednefs  did  they  not  impute  to  that  molt  ve- 
nerable pope,  Gregory  the  feventh  ?     They  not 
only  accufed  him  of  intruding  himfelf  into  the 
papal  chair,  of  fnnony,  and  of  a  criminal  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  virtuous  Countefs  Matilda, 
but  alfo  of  herefy  and  magic  ;    inventing  many 
ridiculous  tales,  to  prove  him  guilty  of  this  lafl 

crime. 
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crime.  It  was  not  againfl  the  popes  alone,  that 
they  forged  thefe  monflrous  extravagancies,  but 
extended  them  to  many  of  thofe,  who  by  their 
learning  and  ardent  zeal  had  fignalized  them- 
felves  in  defence  of  the  catholic  religion.  Father 
Theophilus  Rainauld  tells  us,  there  appeared 
a  libel  againil  the  mofl  pious  and  learned  Car- 
dinal  Belarmino,  accufing  him  of  having  murdef- 
ed  many  new-born  infants,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  lewd  practices  from  the  world  ;  adding,  that, 
touched  afterwards  with  reraorfe,  and  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  repent  of  his  fins,  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Loretto,  in  order  to  expiate  them  ;  where  the 
priell,  to  whom  he  confelfed,  (truck  with  horror 
at  fo  much  wickednefs,  refufed  to  give  him 
abfolution,  which  occafioned  him  in  a  little  while 
after  to  die  with  defpair.  The  bed  is,  that  Bel- 
armino was  alive  when  the  libel  was  publiihed^ 
which  he  read  and  defpifed.  What  infamous 
things  did  Buchanan  write,  which  even  the  pro- 
teflants  of  this  day  believe,  againft  the  admirable 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ?  I  am  not  furprized,  that 
the  unanimous  teftim.ony  of  all  the  catholic  au- 
thors in  her  favour  does  not  convince  them,  be- 
caufe  they  look  upon  them  as  partial ;  but  I  am 
amazed  that  the  relation  of  Camden,  an  excel- 
lent Englifh  hiftorian,  and  whom  nothing  but 
his  love  of  the  truth  could  induce  to  vindicate 
her,  does  not  perfuade  them ;  and  one  would 
5  fuppofe, 
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fuppbfe,  the  great  difference  of  character  and 
manners  between  Buchanan  and  Caradea 
would  have  weight  in  deciding  the  queftion* 
The  firft,  a  drunken,  fpiteful,  debauched,  man; 
the  fecond,  continenty  rtiodefl:,^  and  a  lover  of 
hiftorical  truth ;  and  one  in  whofe  morals  you 
could  not  find  the  leail:  fault ;  but  when  we  iee 
party  prejudice  prevail  over  all  the  perfuafions 
of  reafon,  it  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  its  force* 

XXXI.  But,  as  the  true  religion  does  not 
exempt  the  profeffors  of  it  from  raanifefting  aa 
indifcreet  zeal  againft  its  enemies,  there  are  not 
a  few  catholic  hiftorians  who  have  fallen  into 
this  very  vice.  From  hence  arofe  the  fuppofi- 
tions,  that  Luther  was  born  of  a  devil  incubate; 
that  the  faife  prophet  Mahomed  was  of  mean 
extraftion ;  that  Anna  Bolene  was  the  daughter 
of  Harry  the  eighth  ;  that  this  unhappy  woman, 
hurried  away  by  an  unbridled  lull  in  her  tender 
years,  and  long  before  (he  became  the  obje£l 
of  that  prince's  love,  committed  a  thoufand  tur- 
pitudes ;  with  other  fables  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  worfl:  is,  that  as  every  infamous  libe! 
againil  thofe  of  an  oppofite  religion  is  eafily 
believed ;  it  foon,  from  the  mod  improbable  and 
fcandalous  fatyr,  comes  to  be  tranilated  into 
hiftory.  In  confequence  of  this,  five  hundred  au- 
thors are  afterwards  cited  in  fupport  of  a  fable, 

the 
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the  whole  of  whofe  authority,  when  the  thing 
comes  to  be  examined,  originates  in  the  libel 
from  whence  the  tale  was  derived. 

SECT,    XL 

XXXII.  If  only  the  intereft  of  the  prince  of 
the  date,  or  of  religion,  attrafted  the  pen  of  the 
hiftorian,    and   caufed    it  to  deviate  from    the 
truth  ;    we  (hould  at  lead  have  the  fatisfa£lion 
to  fuppofe,  that  with  refpecl  to  thofe  facls  which 
have  no  relatipn  to  the  party  he  follows,  or  the 
power  he  obeys,  an  hillorian  would  not  w^ifti  to 
deceive  us.    But  the  private  or  particular  motives 
which  may  excite  him  to  deception   are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  even  with  refpe(5l  to  thefe  fa6ls, 
we  can  feldom  fay  we  are  fecure.      Who  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  affections  which  pofTefs  the 
heart  of  an  author,  whom  he  does  not  know,  nor 
has  had  any  intercourfe  with  ?     Who  can  de- 
termine to  how  many  obje^ls  his  love  or  hatred 
extend  ?     Even  with  regard  to  thofe  fa£ls  which 
feem  the  moft  remote,  either  from  his  affeftions 
or  his  interefl:,  he  may  be  fwayed  by  his  preju- 
dices or  his  convenience ;    and  foraetimes  hifto- 
rians  lie,  when  their  motives  for  doing  it  are  in- 
comprehenfible,  of  which  we  will  proceed  to 
give  an  example. 

XXXIIL 
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XXXIII.  Peter  Matbe,  a  famous  French  hiilc- 
rian,  tells  us,  that  one  la  BrolTe,  a  phyfician  and 
mathematician  at  Paris,  had 'foretold  the  death 
of  Henry  the  fourth,  and  had  communicated  his 
prediction  in  confidence  to  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome.  Peter  Petit,  another  hiftorian,  who  was 
much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  alTures  us,  that  fuch  a  prediflion  never 
exiiled.  Thefe  two  men  were  both  contempo^ 
raries,  both  refided  at  Paris,  were  both  there  aC 
the  death  of  Henry  the  fourth,  and  both  knew 
the  phyfician  la  BrolTe  •,  but  with  all  this,  as 
they  give  diametrically  oppoiite  teilimonies,  it  is 
Very  clear  that  one  or  other  of  them  muil  lie. 
If  it  ihould  be  urged,  that  one  of  them  might 
be  deceived  by  fome  fmifler  information,  I  an^ 
fwer,  that  could  not  be  the  cafe^  for  they  both 
quote  the  Duke  de  Vendome  as  their  author. 
Peter  Mathe  fays,  he  had  the  thing  jud  as  he 
relates  it  from  the  duke  himfelf:  Peter  Petit 
fays,  he  afl<:ed  the  Duke  de  Vendome  if  what 
Peter  Mathe  had  related  was  true;  and  that  the 
duke  replied,  it  was  falfe. 

XXXIV.  This  Is  a  contradi^^ion^  capable  of 
exciting  many  reflexions  on  the  uncertainty  of 
hi  (lory.  If  it  had  not  happened,  that  an  author 
in  the  fituation  and  circumilances  of  Peter  Petit 

D  had 
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had  contradi£led  Peter  Mathe,  who  would  have 
ventured  to  queitlon  the  predi6lion  of  la  Broile  ? 
In  what  author  could  concur  fuperior  requifites 
to  eflablifh  a  fadl?  A  hiftorian  of  reputation, 
who  was  contemporary  wkh  the  event,  lived  in 
the  fame  city  Vv'ith  the  afcrologer  where  the 
tragical  death  of  Henry  happened,  and  who 
heard  the  prediflion  from  the  only  witnefs  who 
could  poffibly  give  tcftimony  to  the  truth  of  hy 
and  this  was  a  man  of  the  rank  and  quality  of 
the  Duke  de  Vendome*  What  further  evidence 
could  the  mod  rigid  critic  demand,  to  engage 
his  alTent  to  an  hiftorical  fa£i?  With  all  this^ 
unlefs  we  transfer  the  deception  to  Peter  Petit, 
w^e  are  under  a  neceffity  of  declaring,  that  Peter 
Mathe  advanced  a  fahhood  -,  for  the  fame  cir- 
cumflances  equally  concurred,  to  induce  giving 
credit  to  the  nril  as  the  lad:  of  them.  Thus  are 
we  reduced  to  a  necefiity  of  acknowledging,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  critical  aid  we  can  call  in  to  onr 
affiftance,  that  we  are  unable  to  afcertain  the 
truth  of  this  relation.  Nor  will  transferring  the 
deception  to  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  and  faying, 
that  he  told  one  perfon  one  thing,  and  another 
another,  remove  the  hiftorical  difficulty  ;  for,  as 
hiftorians  feldom  relate  events  of  which  they 
were  eye  witnefies,  and  as  the  moil  they  can  do, 
is  to  make  ufe  of  the  teftimony  of  credible  evi- 
dences, your   calling  in   queflion  whether  they 

were 
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were  fo  or  not,  would,  by  extending  to  them  the 
danger  of  propagating  falfhoods,  be  adding  a 
new  difficulty  to  the  certainty  of  hiflory ;  for  at 
this  rate,  it  would  not  fuffice  that  an  hiflorian* 
himfelf  is  a  man  of  veracity  ;  but  it  would  be 
alfo  requiite,  that  thofe  from  whom  he  had  his. 
information  ihould  be  men  of  veracity  likewife ; 
and  fometimes  the  intelligence  pafTes  through  fo 
many  different  channels,  from  the  aera  of  the 
fa6l  to  its  arrival  at  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian,  that 
it  feems  exceedingly  improbable  to  fuppofe,  that 
in  its  pafTage  through  one  or  other  of  thefe 
channels,  there  fhall  not  be  fomething  added  or 
dimini/hed  ;  nor  can  it  be  infured,  that  it  ihall 
not  come  to  him  totally  changed  and  disfigured; 
for  the  fame  thing  happens  in  this  cafe  as  in 
morality,'  malum  ex  qtiocumque  defeBu,  If,  from 
bne  to  another,  a  relation  goes  through  the 
mouths  of  ten  different  individuals,  by  its  paffage 
through  the  mouth  of  one  of  them,  who  is  not 
a  fcrupulous  obferver  of  the  truth,  it  will  be 
vitiated,  and  occafion  its  appearing  corrtipted  in 
the  page  of  hiilory.  Who,  upon  contemplation 
of  this,  will  not  be  adoniihed  at  thofe,  who 
believe  every  thing  to  be  true  as  the  Gofpel^ 
which  they  read  in  an  author  v/ho  wrires  the 
hiftorv  of  his  own  times : 


D  2  XXXV. 
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XXXV.  We  may  with  great  probability, 
and  without  any  violent  or  drained  fappofition, 
conclude,  that  the  facility  with  which  the  veri- 
fication of  aflrological  predictions  has  been  im- 
pofed  on  the  world,  v/as  owing  folely  to  their 
not  having  in  their  origin  met  with  the  contra- 
did:ion  which  that  of  Peter  Mathe  did.  If  the 
refutation  of  a  fable  does  not  immediately  fol- 
low its  invention,  there  is  afterwards  no  remedy* 

XXXVL  But  leaving  it  for  the  prefent  un- 
determined at  whofe  door  the  deception  lay,  what 
can  we  fuppofe  could  be  the  motive  of  either 
of  thefe  hiftorians,  to  quote  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome  falfely  as  his  author  ?     It  might,  in  Petei- 
Mathe,   be    his   friendfhip    for    the    aftrologer, 
whofe  fame  he  wanted  to  raife  as  a  foreteller  of 
events :    it  might  proceed  alfo,  from  a  defire  of 
adorning  his  hill ory  with  a  curious  and  pleafing 
anecdote.     On   the  part  of  Peter  Petit,  might 
intervene  his  diflike  to  aftrologers ;  or  he  might 
alfo  deny  the  truth  of  the  preJi(ft!on,   becaufe 
it   clalhed    with    the    fyftem  of   his  diilertatiou' 
upon  comets,  which  is  the   book  in  which   he 
denies  it.     x'^ccording  to  this  mode  of  reafoning, 
it  is  eafy  to  affign  other  motives  of  inducement; 
but  it  is   not  quite  fo  eafy  to  hit  upon   the  true 
one. 

S  \i  C  J\ 
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SECT.    xiir. 

XXX VIL  Thus,  you  fee,  we  on  al!  fides  are 
be-fet  with  hazards.  The  authors  who  are  re- 
mote from  the  time  when,  and  the  places  where 
events  happened,  are  very  much  expofed  to  be 
deceived  jn  one  or  other  of  the  various  ways,  by 
which  informations  defcend  to  them ;  and  thofe 
who  were  contemporaries  with  the  events,  and 
lived  in  the  places  where  they  fell  out,  are  fre- 
quently intereded  by  a  variety  of  circumllances 
and  combinations  to  disfif^ure  them. 

XXXVIII.  We  have  faid,  that  perhaps  Peter 
Mathe,  without  any  foundation,  and  Vv^ithout 
any  other  motive  that  that  of  adorning  his  hif- 
tory  with  a  curious  tale,  related  the  prediction  of 
la  Broffe;  and  to  a  defire  of  doing  this,  we  have 
alfo  imputed  the  caufe  of  an  infinite  number  of 
other  hiftorical  errors,  for  there  is  no  other 
author  whatever,  who  does  not  interefl  himfelf 
in  making  his  hiilory  appear  pleafant  and  de- 
lightforae  to  his  readers ;  and  there  is  nothing 
tends  more  to  produce  this  effect,  than  inferting 
in  them  many  particulars,  in  which  are  contained 
fomething  of  the  curious^,  the  exquiiite,  and  the 
admirable.  It  may  be  generally  faid,  that  there 
are  no  hillories  more  pleafant  to  read,  than  thofe 
D  3  which 
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which  approach  neareft  to  novels.  From  whence 
it  happens,  that  truth  is  often  difpenfed  with 3 
for  the  fake  of  edulcorating  the  narrative  v/ith 
ficl:ion. 

XXXIX.  Upon  what  other  principle  than  the 
foregoing,  can  we  account  for  authors  relating 
many  things  as  the  events  of  very  remote  ages, 
without  ever  having  read  them  in  any  antient 
author,  or  found  any  traces  of  them  in  an  an- 
tient monument  ?  or  for  their  having,  to  events 
which  they  found  related  at  large,  in  order  to 
make  the  account  more  entertaining,  added. a 
variety  of  circumllances  of  their  own  invention? 
I  therefore  fay,  whenever  the  fi6i:ion  appears 
grateful  to  the  reader,  and  he  cannot  affign  any 
other  motive  for  the  author's  inferting  it,  he  may 
reafonably  conclude,  it  was  done  with  no  other 
view,  than  that  of  making  his  hiftory  miore  plea- 
fing  to  thofe  who  read  it;  and  how  much  of  this^ 
do  we  meet  with  in  numbers  of  authors! 

XL.  The  account  of  the  great  battle,  in 
which  Charles  Martel  and  the  Duke  of  Acqui- 
tain  routed  the  numerous  army  of  Saracens, 
that,  under  the  command  of  Abdarramen,  had 
made  an  irruption  i;:to  France,  we  find  related 
in  a  very  concife  and  fummary  way  by  the 
authors  of  that  day,  and  [he  times  which  imme- 
diately^ 
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diately  followed  it.  Notwitbftanding  this,  fome 
modern  authors  give  fo  prolix  and  circumflantial 
a  relation  of  it,  that  it  feems  as  if  they  them- 
felvs  had  been  prefent  at,  and  perfonally  engaged 
in  it.  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Cordemoi's, 
whofe  words  I  fhall  infert  here,  becaufe  they  are 
very  remarkable.  He  fays,  the  particulars  of  this 
hattle  were  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  the 
antient  authors  are  exceedingly  reprehenftblefor  not 
having  given  a  circuwftantial  account  of  fo  memo- 
rahle  an  aSiion ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  thafe  who 
are  lovers  of  truth ^  fome  modern  authors  alfo,  whofe 
merit  in  other  refpe5is  is  great,  are  ineKcufable^ 
for  having  given  relations  of  this  event,  which  are 
fo  minute  and  circumjianti&l,  that  one  might  be  led 
to  think  they  had  affifted  at  all  the  councils  of  war 
preceding  it,  and  had  feen  all  the  motions  of  the 
two  armies ;  for  they  not  only  defcrihe  how  the 
French  and  Saracens  were  armed,  hut  how  they 
difpofed  and  arranged  their  troops ;  give  us  the 
harangues  of  the  chiefs  on  each  fide\  tell  us  the 
Jlratagems  which  Abdarramen  made  ufe  of  and  the 
meafures  Charles  Mariel  took  to  frufirate  them  ^ 
'  and  finally,  they  proceed  to  defcribe  the  particular 
pofttions  in  which  the  dead  bodies  lay  on  the  field, 
the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  dying,  together 
zvith  all  the  circumftances  of  the  congratulations 
which  paffed  between  the  French  chiefs  after  the 
battle^  The  moderns  which  Cordemoi  cenfures 
D  ^  in 
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in  this  place,  are  Paulus  Emilius,  and  Fauchet, 
for  he  points  them  out  in  the  margin. 

XLI.  There  is  nothing  more  doubtful,  than 
the  motives  which  induced  Conflantlne  to  pu£ 
to  death  his  wife  the  emprefs  Faufla,  and  his  fon 
Crifpin  whom  he  had  by  the  concubine  Helen. 
Authors  difagree  fo  much  refpecling  this  point, 
that  they  reprefent  the  circumftances  of  this 
double  tragedy  in  more  than  twenty  different 
ways;  one  of  which  is,  that  Fauila,  being  in  love 
with  Crifpin,  folicited  him  to  a  criminal  inter- 
courfe  with  her  ;  but  that,  finding  him.  firm  in 
refufmg  to  comply  with  her  defires,  flie,  irritated 
with  the  refufal,  transferred  her  own  crime  to 
Crifpin,  and  accufed  him  to  Conftantine  of 
having  made  lewd  advances  to  her,  for  which 
Conilantine  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death ; 
and  that  coming  afterwards  to  the  true  know- 
ledge of  the  fad:,  he  ordered  her  to  be  put  to 
death  alfo.  This  is  the  way  Simeon  r^Ietaphrade 
relates  the  cafe,  who  is  not  one  of  the  mofl  exadt 
authors,  and  of  vvhom  cardinal  Belarmine  faid, 
that  he  was  addided  to  write  things,  not  as  they 
were,  but  as  they  ought  to  be.  Father  Caufinus, 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  work,  intiiled  la 
Corte  Santa,  not  only  adopts  the  relation  of 
Metaphrafte  as  true,  but  paraphrafes  it  accor- 
ding to  his  own  fancy,  decorating  the  tragedy 

W'itl; 
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with  all  the  circumftances  which  he  thought 
would  fuit  well  with,  and  were  applicable  to  an 
event  of  this  nature.  He  paints  the  beauty  of 
Crifpin,  defcribes  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the 
love  of  Fau(b^  the  manner  in  which  fhe  dif- 
clofed  it  to  him;  her  mortification  at  finding  her 
offers  reje^led,  and  the  artifice  (lie  made  ufe  of 
to  be  revenged  ;  and  adds  at  laft,  what  had 
never  been  fuggefled  by  Metaphrafle,  nor  any 
other  writer,  that.  Hung  with  piercing  remiOrfe 
and  grief  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Crifpin, 
flie  became  her  own  accufer  to  Coouantine,  and 
declared  her  criminaiiry,  and  the  innocence  of 
I  he  unhappy  youth. 

XLII.  I  fhould  be  forty  if  what  I  have  jufl 
now  faid,  ihould  induce  in  my  readers,  a  dif- 
.eiteem  for  two  fuch  refpeclable  writers,  as  Paulus 
Emilius,  and  father  Micholas  Caufinus.  I  know 
the  great  merit  of  both  the  one  and  the  oth^r  of 
them,  and  I  venerate  more  in  the  fecond,  'the 
candour  of  his  mind,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  than  his  great  wifdom  and  learning. 
He,  in  a  particular  inflance  of  his  life,  gave  a 
ilriking  proof  of  his  virtue;  which  was,  that,  in 
order  to  guide  in  a  right  train  the  confcience  of 
a  monarch,  who,  by  m.aking  him  his  confefTor, 
had  confided  to  him  the  d!re(51ion  of  his  religious 
^ondu<51:,  he  had  voluntarily  expofed  himfelf  to, 

and 
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and  felt  the  efFedis  of  the  refentment  of  a  furious 
and  vindi61ive  miniiler,  who  governed  every 
thing.  But  the  greatefl  men,  fometimes  give 
Tokens  of  their  being  no  more  than  men ;  and  I 
have  purpofely  noted  thefe  defedls  in  two 
authors,  fo  celebrated  as  Paulus  Emilius  and 
father  Caufinus ;  in  order  to  fhew,  how  flrong 
the  temptation  is  in  a  writer,  to  ornament  his 
hiftory  Vv'ith  fomething  of  his  own  invention^ 
if  authors  of  the  efpecial  credit  of  thofe 
I  have  jud  mentioned,  are  now  and  then  liable 
to  fall  into  this  miflake. 

XLIII.  Our  eloquent  countryman,  the  illufr 
trious  Guevara,  has  been  very  much  taken  notice 
of  for  having  ufed  this  licence,  not  only  by 
foreign  authors,  but  thofe  of  our  ov/n  nation 
alfo  ;  which  freedom  he  has  exercifed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  Nicholas  Antonio  fays,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  afcribing  to  antient  authors  his  own 
fi£lions,  and  fported  and  made  as  free  with  all 
hiflory,  as  a  man  would  do  with  the  fables  of 
Efop,  or  the  fictitious  tales  of  Lucian.  His  life 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  refpefi:  to  the  veracity 
of  it,  is  not  held  in  better  eftimation  among  the 
critics,  than  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  denied,  that  he  did  not  fcruple 
to  introduce  circumftances  of  fancy  and  imagi- 
pation  into  his  writings,  when  he  thought  they 

would 
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would  contribute  (Irikingly  to  the  entertainment 
pf  the  reader :  fach  for  example  (in  order  to 
point  out  the  caufe  or  origin  of  the  extraordinary 
cruehy  of  Caligula)  as  that  of  attributing  it  to 
the  condu61:  or  difpofition  of  the  nurfe  that 
fuckled  him,  who  was  a  mafculine  fierce  woman, 
and  had  for  fome  flight  offence  killed  another 
woman,  whofe  blood  fhe  bathed  her  nipples 
with  ;  and,  while  they  were  wet  with  it,  applied 
the  lips  of  the  infant  Cah'gula  to  them.  He 
quotes  Dion  Caiiius  as  his  author  for  this  tale, 
although  in  Dion  CafTius  there  is  no  fuch  rela- 
fion  to  be  found. 

SECT.     XIV. 

XLIV.  We  have  not  as  yet  f?.id  any  thing  of 
the  ficlitious  chronicles,  and  fuppofituiousHillories 
imputed  to  various  authors,  fuch  as  Diclys  of 
Crete,  Abdias  of  Babylon,  the  many  fabricated 
by  Annias  of  Viterbo,  Bervofus,  Manethon, 
Megaflhenes,  and  Fabius  Pi£lor ;  the  Cave  of 
Magdeburgh,  cited  by  Ruxnerus,  the  Encolpio 
inverted  by  Thomas  Elliot;  together  with  the 
Chronicles  of  Flavins  Defter,  Marcus  Maximus, 
Aubertus,  and  many  others,  of  which  in  Spain 
there  has  been  fo  much  talk.  Thefe  fuppcfititious 
hiftories  were  the  fountains,  from  whence  were 
^erived  innumerable  errors,  for  before  the  im- 

pofl:urc 
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poilure  of  them  Vv'as  difcovered,  many  writers, 
who  were  men  of  veracity,  deduced  accounts 
from  thein,  which  they  pi'terv/ards  came  to  be 
named  as  the  authors  of  j  nor  was  the  circimi' 
fiance  of  their  having  imbibed  them  at  thofe 
vitiated  fountains,  ever  adverted  to.  This  fpecies 
of  writings,  may  be  compared  to  the  doblons, 
which  they  fay  are  put  into  peoples  hands  by 
the  Devil  j  they  at  firil  have  the  appearance  of 
gold,  but  are  afterwards  found  to  be  charcoal. 
How  great  was  the  tranfport  of  Wolfangus  Lacy, 
2.  man  in  other  refped:s  very  learned,  when  he 
fancied  that  in  a  corner  of  Corinthia,  he  had  met 
with  the  manufcript  of  Abdias  of  Babylon. 
Great  numbers  of  editions  of  this  book  were 
publiflied  in  a  fnort  fpace  of  time,  it  being  uni- 
verfally  thought,  that  the  world  had  found  in  it 
a  moft  precious  treafure.  It  may  be  eafiiy  con- 
<:eived,  that  a  work  of  an  author  of  fuch  emi- 
nence as  one  of  the  feventy-two  difciples  of  our 
Lord  Chriii,  and  the  Bilhop  of  Babylon,  efla- 
bliflied  by  the  apoilles  themfelves,  would  have 
been  thought  of  ineflimablc  value,  provided  it 
had  been  genuine.  But  the  deception  v;as  after- 
wards difcovered,  by  the  very  context  of  the 
relation-,  and  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth,  condemne.cj. 
the  book  as  apocrypb^il. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XV, 

XLV.    With  all  the    principles   and    caufes 
hitherto  pointed  out,   of  error  in  hi  (lory,  co- 
operates that  of  little  reading.    He  who  reads 
little,  frequently  miflakes  the  doubtful  for  the 
certain,  and  fometimes  the  falfe  alfo.    Generally 
f[-;eaking,  in  all  the  human  theoretic  faculties, 
much  iludy  produces    an  effedt  different    from 
that  produced  by  mathenciatical  ftudy.     In  this 
lafl  fcience,  the  more  a  man  iludies,  the  more  he 
knows;  in  the  others,  the  more  he  reads,  the 
more  he  doubts.    In  the  mathematics,  the  iludy 
proceeds  to   remove  doubts;   in  the  others,   it 
goes  on  to  increafe  them,    For  inftance,  he  who 
ftudies  philofophy  only  under  one  mafter,    ail 
that  mafter  fays,  provided  he  is  one  of  thole 
who  fpeak  pofitively  and  decidedly,  he  takes  for 
granted.    If  he  afterwards  extends  his  inquirie?, 
and  has  recourfe  to  others,  although  they  fnould 
be  of  the  fame  fchool,  the  Aridotelic  for  exam- 
p'fe,  he  will  begin  to  entertain  doubts,  which 
will  be  occafioned  by  the  nature  of  their  difputes 
among  themfelves ;    but  he   will  flill    retain   a 
firm  alfent  to  the  principles  in  which  they  are  all 
agreed.     If  he  afterwards  reads  with  reflexion, 
and  free  from  all  prejudice  or  pre-occupation,,  the 
works  of  authors  of  other  feels,  he  will  begin  to 
entertain  doubts  of  eventheprinciples  themfelves. 

XLVl.  The 
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XLVI.  The  fame  thing  happens  with  refpecS 
to  hidory.  He  who  reads  a  general  hiflory  of 
the  world,  a  kingdom,  or  a  century,  in  one  au- 
thor only,  takes  for  granted  all  that  is  ad- 
vanced by  that  author ;  and  when,  in  any 
future  time,  it  occurs  to  him  to  fpeak  or 
to  write  on  the  fubjefl-,  he  alTerts  with  confi- 
dence all  he  has  read  in  that  author.  If,  after- 
wards, he  applies  himfelf  to  read  books  written 
by  other  authors  on  the  fame  fubje^l:,  he  will 
begin  to  entertain  doubts  of  what  he  read  in  the 
firft,  and  the  further  he  extends  his  reading,  the 
more  he  will  increafe  his  doubts ;  it  being  in- 
fallible, that  the  new  contradictions  which  he 
will  ever  find  in  authors,  muft  beget  in  his 
mind  a  fuccefTion  of  freih  doubts,  till  at  lafl  he 
will  perceive  many  relations  to  be  either  falfe  or 
doubtful,  which,  in  the  beginning,  he  looked 
upon  as  abfolutely  certain. 

XLVll.  In  order  to  give  a  palpable  demon- 
Uration  of  this  truth,  and  to  point  out  fome  of 
the  common  errors  of  hiflory,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  I  always  have  in  view;  1  will  intro- 
duce in  this  place,  a  catalogue  of  many  and  vari- 
ous events  of  different  ages-,  which  already  in  the 
general  run  of  books,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
vulgar,  pafs  for   indifputablc,  and  will,  at   the 

fame 
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fame  time,  (late  together  with  them,  the  reafons 
for  placing  them  in  a  doubtful  point  of  view,  or 
the  evidence  which  convidts  them  of  falfehood* 

SECT.        XVI. 

I'he  beautiful  Helena 

XLVIII.  Let  us  begin  to  clear  up  thefe  raiA 
takes  and  contradi^iions,  where  profane  hidory 
begins.  It  is  generally  alTented  to,  that  the  rape 
of  Helen,  executed  by  Paris  the  fon  of  Priam^ 
and  the  refufal  of  the  Tojans  to  deliver  her  up 
to  her  husband  Menelaus,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  common  opinion  fuppofes, 
that,  after  this  tranfa£lion,  Helen  lived  in  Troy 
with  Paris  during  the  whole  time  of  the  War.    . 

XLIX.  This  faft,  which  is  taken  for  granted^ 
is  not  fo  certain  as  not  to  admit  of  ferious  doubts 
refpe6ling  the  truth  of  it.  Herodotus,  although 
he  allows  of  her  having  been  carried  away 
forcibly  by  Paris,  denies  that  Ihe  ever  was  in 
Troy.  He  fays,  that  from  Greece  Paris  carried 
his  beautiful  prize  to  a  port  in  Egypt,  where 
king  Protheus  took  her  away  from  him ;  and 
fays  likewife,-it  is  true  the  Greeks  commenced 
the  war  againft  Troy,  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
Helen  was  confined  there  •,  and  that  akhough  the 

Trojans, 
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Trojans,  with  great  pofitivenefs  and  truth,  denied 
the  fa<fl:,  the  Greeks  could  never  be  ])revailed  on 
to  believe  them ;  but  that,  after  the  war  was 
concluded,  and  they  were  convinced  of  their 
miftake,  Menelaus  failed  to  Egypt,  and  recovered 
his  wife  out  of  the  hands  of  Protheus.  I  know  very 
well,  that  Herodotus  is  not  reputed  an  hiftorian  of 
the  greatefl  Veracity;  but  who  of  equal  antiquity 
to  Herodotus,  favours  the  common  opinion  ^  I 
believe  none  but  poets;  and  thefe  deferve  much 
lefs  credit  than  Herodotus  in  the  cafe  of  an  hifto- 
rical  event.  Scrvius  llkewife,  not  only  denies 
that  Helen  ever  was  in  Troy,  but  afierts  alfo, 
(he  w^as  not  the  occafion  of  the  war,  for  that  it 
arofe  from  the  ill  treatmiCnt  of  the  Trojans  to 
Hercules,  in  refafin:^  him  entrance  into  their 
city,  wdien  he  went  in  fearch  of  his  beloved 
Hylas. 

SECT.     XVII. 

Dido  queen  of  CarthagSy 

L.  The  loves  of  Di  lo  and  Enc<.?,  did  not  ori- 
ginate in  the  city  of  Carthage,  but  in  the  poem 
of  Virgil,  into  which  the  author  introduced  the 
tale,  with  a  view  of  ornamenting  his  work  v;ith 
this  partly  tragical,  and  partly  feftive  fi<flion. 
The  mou  learned  chronologers,  after  exaci  en- 
quiry 
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quiry  into  the  matter,  find,  that  the  lofs  of  Troy, 
and  the  voyage,  of  Eneas,  were  two,  foine  fay 
three  hundred  years  prior  to  the  founding  of 
Carthage  by  queen  Dido. 

SECT.    XVIII. 

.    Fenelope,  the  wife  ofUlyffes. 

LI.  As  the  beforenaraed  queen  was  fo  unhap* 
py  as  to  have  imputed  to  her  fome  grofs  amours, 
which  ihe  never  was  guilty  of;  Penelope,  the 
wife  of  Ulyffes,  has  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  have 
nobody  at  this  time  difpute  her  honefty,  becaufe 
of  late  days  it  has  been  much  the  faihion  to 
celebrate  it ;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe  former- 
ly. Francifcus  Floridus  Sabinus  fays,  "  that 
"  Homer's  reprefenting  Penelope  chafle  was 
".  no  lefs  a  fi£lion,  than  Virgil's  reprefentino- 
"  Dido  lewd."  In  oppofition  to  the  pretended 
virtue  of  Penelope,  he  quotes  the  poet  Lycro- 
phon,  and  the  hiftorian  Duris  of^amos ;  which 
fecond  defcribes  Penelope  to  have  been  a  moil 
vile  proflitute;  and  Thomas  Dempiler  adds,  to 
corroborate  this,  the  authority  of  an  ancien:  hiRo- 
rian,  called  Lyfander,  who  fays  the  fame  with 
Duris  of  Samos^ 

E  SECT. 
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SECT.    XIX. 

The  lahyrlnth  of  Crete. 

LII.  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  four  famous 
labyrinths,  that  oi  Egyyt,  that  of  Crete,  that  of 
Lemnos,  and  that  of  Italy.  The  firft  was 
eflfemed  the  moft  compleat  as  well  as  the  moft 
ancient  and  magnificent.  That  of  Crete,  al- 
though exceedingly  inferior  in  grandeur  to  that 
of  Egypt  (f  r  it  was  only  fo  diminutive  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Egyptian  one,  that,  according  to  the 
author  before  quoted,  it  was  not  a  hundredth 
part  fo  big),  had  the  lot  to  make  more  noife  in 
the  world  than  the  eminent  original.  This,  with- 
out doubt,  proceeded  from  the  fanciful  imagina- 
tions and  loquacity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  as  it  was 
nearer  their  neighbourhood,  talked  more  of  it 
than  they  did  of  the  others  •,  and,  according  to 
their  genius  aod  cuftom,  transformed  the  truth 
of  fome  immaterial  fa^ls  into  portentous  fables  : 
the  amour  of  Pafiphae  with  Taurus,  for  example, 
who  according  to  fome  was  general  of  Minos's 
army,  and  according  to  others  his  fecretary, 
they  converted  into  a  lafcivious  befliality  with  a 
bull,  and  they  metamorphofed  the  firfl  of  the 
two  fons  that  were  the  offspring  of  this  princefs, 
who  was  begotten  by  the  adultrer  Taurus, 
3  into 
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into  a  monfter,  which  was  half  man  and  half  0X5 
which  they  called  a  minotaur;  for  whofe  con- 
finement the  labyrinth  of  Crete  was  defined, 
where,  with  the  threads  of  Ariadne,  he  was  en- 
joined to  weave  in  tapeftry  the  adventures  of 
Thefeus.  I  fay,  that  thefe  ficlions,  promulged. 
to  all  the  world  by  the  lorjuacity  of  the  Greeks, 
made  that  labyrinth  fo  famous  and  fo  much 
talked  of,  that  the  name  of  it  is  familiar  to  peo- 
ple of  the  loweft  c'afi,  although  they  never  men- 
tion, nor  have  the  lead  idea  of  any  other; 

LIIL  Notwithiianding  this,  it  is  probable^ 
that  fuch  a  labyrinth  never  exifled.  The  mofl: 
learned  prelate,  Peter  Daniel  Hudt,  upon  the 
faith  of  foiiie  authors  he  quotes,  whofe  tedimony 
he  enforces  with  probable  cor!ie61ures  of  his 
own,  firmly  denies  that  it  ever  v/as  in  being  ; 
and  fays,  the  fiction  was  derived  from  two  great 
winding  caverns  at  the  foot  or  Mount  Idas,* 
which  were  made  by  king  Minos  in  digging 
iiones  at  that  place,  wherewith  to  build  the  city 
of  Cnofo,  and  other  large  towns.  He  adds, 
that  thefe  caverns  arefiill  remaining,  and  that 
Peter  Belonius,  a  famous  traveller  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  tedifies  his  having  feed  them* 
What  Pliny  fays,  n  not  unfavourable  to  this 
opinion,  who  declares,  that  although  in  bis  time 
E  a  '  therg 
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there  remained  veftigies  of  the  labyrinth  of 
Egypt,  which  was  the  mod  antient,  there  were 
not  the  lead  traces  to  be  found  of  that  of  Crete* 


SEC  T.     XX. 

Of  Eneas ^  and  his  coming  into  Italy ^ 

LIV.  The  coming  of  Eneas  into  Italy,  his 
wars,  and  marriages  with  the  daughter  of  king 
Latinus,  have,  belides  the  relation  of  the  fa<Sfs 
being  oppofice  and  contradi«ftory,  fome  tefti mo- 
nies of  antiquity  to  controvert  them,  Lefeches^ 
a  very  ancient  poet  of  Lesbos,  is  quoted,  wha 
aiHrms,  that  Eneas  was  given  up  for  a  flave  ta 
Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  Achilles.  Demetrius,  of 
Scepfis,  fays,  that  Eneas,  after  thedeftruflion  of 
Troy,  retired  to  the  city  of  Scepiis,  which  was 
fituated  within  the  Trojan  dominions,  and  that 
both  he  and  his  fon  Afcanius  reigned  there.  Ac- 
cording to  Kegefippus,  Eneas  died  in  retirement 
at  Thrace.  Others  relate,  that  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Greeks,  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Troy, 
and  reigned  there.  Thefe,  and  many  other  opi- 
nions refpe6i:ing  EneaS;  may  be  found  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Mcreri* 

SECT. 
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SECT.     XXI. 

Romnhs. 

LV.  The  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus  is 
contefted  alfo.  Jacob  Hugo,  in  his  book  enti- 
ded  Vera  Hlfioria  RojiicnUy  denies  bis  having 
been  the  founder  of  it.  Jacob  GronoviuSj 
in  a  diiTertation  on  the  origin  of  Romu- 
lus, which  is  quoted  in  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, acknowledges  that  he  founded  Rome,  but 
faysj  he  was  a  flranger,  and  confequently  con- 
fiders  as  fabulous  ail  that  is  faid  of  his  birth, 
parents,  and  anceftors.  And  although  thefe  opi- 
nions are  founded  in  mere  conjectures,  the  doubt 
that  arifes  out  of  them  is  greatly  fortified  by  the 
confeflion  of  Livy,  who  declares  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome   are   very  doubtful   and  obfcure. 

SECT.     XXIL 

^he  cruel  Bufir is ^ 

LVL  The  cruelty  of  Bufiris,  king  of  Egypt^ 
who  is  faid  to  iiave  put  to  death  ail  Grangers 
that  came,  or  rather  were  brought  into  his  do- 
minions, has  been  fo  trumpeted  by  the  voice  of 
E  3  fame, 
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fame,  as  to  become  a  proverb.  Apolodorus  was 
f:he  fiifl  broacber  of  the  rumour  of  this  barbaritys 
and  the  poets,  whoie  votes  in  edablifliing  the 
triuh  (jf  events  are  of  little  weight,  have  concur- 
red uiih  Lim  in  propagating  it.  Diodorus  Siculus 
conde-nns  tb>s  il-jry  for  fabulous,  and  declares  the 
origin  of  it  fprung  from  a  barbarous  cuflom 
which  'vva>  prafhfed  in  that  country,  of  facrificing 
to  the  manjs  of  Ofiris  all  tiie  fair  haired  people 
tha^  came  in  rbeir  wny  *,  and,  as  ahuoll  all  the 
Ffvprians  had  black-hair,  ihe  lot  mofl;  com^monly 
fel>  upon  drargers.  He  adds,  that  Bufiris,  in  the 
EiM^ntian  lans-uate,  fi.o-nifies  the  tomb  of  Ofiris  ; 
?md  the  name  which  was  meant  to  exprefs  the 
place  Vv-here  the  facrhice  was  made,  by  equivoca- 
tion, was  broueht  to  fignifv  the  author  of  the 
cruelty.  Strabo,  who  cites  Eratodhenes  for  his 
author,  v/ho  was  a  perfon  very  famous  for  his 
knc^v'edge  of  Egyptian  ariricuities,  and  who  had 
the  c-re'>ft!!e  great  library  at  Alexandria  in  the 
re:gn  of  Ptolciiy  Evergetes,  aiferts,  that  there 
nr-ver  was  in  Egyp"  either  king  or  tyrant  of  the 
pame  of  Bufiris,  and,  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  fable,  fays  jull  as  Diodcrus  does. 


SECT. 
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SEC  T.  XXIIL 

ne    Two    Artemifas. 

LVII.  We  find  the  fame  of  Artemifia,  queen  of 
Caria,  greatly  celebrated  in  many  hiftories,  for 
her  tendernefs,  conftancy,  and  the  conjugal  affec- 
tion fhe  bore  to  her  husband  Maufoleus,  for 
whom  ihe  ere£led  that  magnificient  fepulchre, 
which  is  efteemed  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of 
the  world  ;  and  we  find  her  equally  applauded 
for  her  prudenc  condu61:  and  martial  fpirit  in  the 
war  which  Xerxes  waged  againit  the  Greeks, 
and  for  her  behaviour  upon  many  other  occafi- 
cns.  But  in  their  defcripcions  they  blended  two 
different  Artemifias  in  one,  who  were  both 
queens  of  Caria,  and  are  diftinguiihed  by  ancient 
writers.  She,  who,  in  their  accounts  of  them, 
they  place  fecond,  was  much  more  antient  than 
the  other;  for  Ihe  was  daughter  of  the  firit  Lygda- 
mis,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  lalt  Hecatombe. 
From  hence  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  ihe,  who 
gave  her  name  to  the  herb  Artemifa,  was  not  the 
wife  of  Maufoleus,  whom  Pliny  has  millaken 
her  for,  but  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis ;  becaufe 
in  Hippocrates,  who  was  anterior  to  the  wife  of 
Maufoleus,  we  find  the  herb  called  by  the  name; 
Q^  Artemifa. 

E  4  SECT. 
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SECT.    XXIV. 

Dionyftus  the  Elder, 

LVIII.  Dionyfius  the  firft,  of  Sicily,  is  ftig- 
inaiized  for  one  of  the  mofl  mercilefs  tyrants  the 
world  ever  knew  •,  infomuch  that  we  never  hear 
his  name  mentioned  withoui:  the  addition  of  the 
epithet  Tyrant.  Notwirbftandirg  this,  there  is 
room  to  doubt  whether  he  was  deferving  of  this 
treatment.  The  hiftorian  Philiftus,  who  applauds 
and  defends  him,  is  known  to  have  wrote  his  hif- 
tory  while  he  was  in  a  (late  of  baniihment  from 
Syr^cufejhis  own  country,  into  which  he  had  been 
fent  by  this  very  Dionyfius  ;  which  is  a  circum- 
ftance  that  ought  to  weigh  whh  all  thofe  that  don't 
reafon  like  Faufanias  and  Plutarch,  who  fay  he 
flattered  Dionyfius,  in  hopes  of  being  recalled 
from  his  banifhment.  But  this  is  pure  conje^lure, 
and  cannot  alter  the  fa£i ;  which  is,  that  while 
he  lived  out  of  his  dominions,  and  had  caufe  to 
be  dilTatlsfied  with  him,  he  praifed  him.  The 
cafe  of  Thucydides  with  Pericles  was  fimilar  to 
this  ;  and  no  one  fcruples  to  regard  as  fmcere 
the  commendations  which  Thucydides  gives  of 
that  loader,  or  doubts  the  juftnefs  of  the  applaufe 
the  autlior  bellows  on  his  virtue  at  a  time  when 
he  was  baniihed  from  Athens,  and  perfecuted  by 

that  fame  Pericles. 

SECT. 
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S    E     C    T^       XXV. 

Apelles  andCampaJpe, 

LXIX.  It  is  told,  that  when  Apelles  was 
painting  the  picture  of  Campafpe,  the  beautiful 
concubine  of  Alexander,  naked,  which  he  was 
ordered  to  do  by  that  prince  ;  he,  while  he  was 
employed  in  executing  the  tafk,  fell  violently  in 
love  with  the  objecl  of  his  pencil  ;  of  which 
Alexander  being  informed,  manifefled  a  piece  of 
generoiity  and  liberality,  which  had  fcarce  ever 
been  heard  of  before,  in  ceding  Campafpe  to  be 
poffeffed  by  Apelles.  Thus  Pliny  and  ^ian 
relate  the  thing  ;  but  this  feems  improbable  and 
incompatible  with  what  Plutarch  fays,  who  tells 
ys,  that  the  firfl  woman  with  whom  Alexander 
began  to  be  incontinent,  was  Barfene,  the  beau^ 
tiful  widow  of  Memnon  ;  and,  upon  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  things,  we  (hall  find  the  account  of 
Apelles  with  Campafpe  prior  to  the  amour  of 
Alexander  with  Parfene. 

SECT.     XXVI. 

SexfuSy  Tarquin,  and  Lucretia. 

LX.  Whenever  the  adventure  of  Sextus  the 
fon  of  Tarquin,  with  the  beautiful  Lucretia,  is 
talked  of,  people  generally  fuppofe  that  infult 

was 
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Was  perpetrated  by  means  of  immediate  and  rigo- 
rous  violence^     which .  is    a   circumftance   that 
Would  greatly  have  aggravated  the  crime  of  the 
invader,  and  have  apologized  for  the  innocence 
and  virtue  of  that  generous  lloman  lady.     But 
the  thing,  as  Titus  Livius  and  Dionyfius  Halicar- 
nafTus  relate  it,  happened  in  the  following  man- 
ner.   Sextus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  came  to  the 
bed-fide  of  Lucretia,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand,  and  after  waking  her  intimated  to  her,  firft 
of  all,  that  ihe  (liould  be  quiet  and  not  make  a 
ncife,  for  that,  upon  the  firft  lliriek  (he  gave,  he 
would  plunge  the  fword  into  her  bofom.     To 
this  intimation  fucceeded  intreaties  ;  and  to  the 
intreaties  prom.ifes ;  which  he  carried  fo  far,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  before-named  authors,  as  to 
afiure  her,  thatupon  her  condefcending,  he  would 
make  her  his  queen.     When  Sextus  found  that 
neither  promifes  nor  intreaties  would  avail,  he 
proceeded  to  threatenings.  He  told  her  he  would 
inftantly  put  her  to  death,  if  fhe  did  not  comply 
.  with  his  defires.     This  was  not  capable  of  van- 
quifhing  the  conftancy  of  Lucretia  ;  and   finally 
perceiving  all  other  flraragems  ufelefs,  the  cun- 
ning youth  had  recourfe  to  one  of  fignal  force  and 
efficacy  ;  which  Was,  trying  to  overcome  honour 
with  honour ;  for  this,  like  a  diamond,  refids  the 
impreffion  of  all  other  entities,  and  can  only  be 
wrought  or  penetrated  by  thofe  of  its  own  fpe- 


cies. 
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cies.  He  intimated  to  Lucretia,  that,  if  flie  did 
not  confent,  he  would  not  only  murder  her,  but 
would  put  to  death  a  flave  alfo,  whofe  dead  body- 
he  would  lay  by  the  fide  of  hers  in  her  own  bed  ; 
fo  that  when  day-light  came,  and  they  Ihould  be 
found  thus  lying  together,  ihe  would  be  expofed 
to  the  public  difgrace  of  having  been  an  adultrefs 
with  fo  vile  a  perfon.  Lucretia  had  not  fortitude 
to  refifl  this  laft  attack,  but  furrendered  her  ho- 
nour to  efcape  infamy  ;  for  which  criminal  con- 
defcenfion,  (he  afterwards  punilhed  herfelf  with 
excefTive  rigour,  by  taking  away  her  own  life. 

SECT.     XXVII. 

Tbe   Burning  Glajfes  of  Archimedes  and  Proclus, 

LXI.  The  artifice,  by  which  we  are  told  Ar- 
chimedes burnt  the  Roman  Ihips,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Marcellus,  were  employed  in 
the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  has  been  plaufibly  repre- 
fented  by  hiftorians ;  and  has  exerciied  the  in- 
genuity of  not  a  few  mathematicians^  to  find  out 
how  this  could  have  been  eiTe&d,  It  is  faid, 
Archimedes  did  it  by  concentrating  the  rays  of 
the  fun  in  the  focus  of  a  large  burning  glafs,  and 
reflecting  them,  on  the  (hips.  I  judge,  that  this 
narration,  although  fo  muchvulgarized  in  authors, 
js  fabulous ;  and  my  reafon  for  bein^  of  this  opi- 
nion 
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nion  is,  that  none  of  the  antients  who  treat  of 
the  fiege  of  Syracufe  relate  any  fuch  circum- 
ilance  ;  nor  does  there  appear  the  lea  ft  mention 
of  the  burning-glafles  of  Archimedes,  either  in 
Polybius,  Livy,  Plutarch,  Fiorus,  Pliny,  or 
Valerius  Maximus :  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  three  firft  of  thefe  authors,  treat  very 
largely  and  particularly  of  the  machinations  and 
contrivances  which  Archimedes  made  ufe  of  to 
deftroy  the  Roman  ihips.  How  then  is  it  credi- 
ble, that  they  fliould  all  have  been  filent  about 
the  effe£l  of  the  burning-glalTcs,  if  there  had 
been  any  fuch  things  ufed  ^ 

The  fird:  author  in  whom  we  meet  with  this 
information  is  Galen  ;  to  whofe  teflimony,  be- 
fides  his  not  being  a  hiftorian  by  profeiTion,  and 
having  wrote  four  hundred  years  after  the  fiege 
of  Syracufe,  may  be  made  another  obje6lion  ; 
which  is,  that  he  does  not  affert  the  thing  pofi- 
tively,  but  only  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  general  terms 
of  its  being  fo  faid. 

LXII.  Thus  much  for  the  fa£l ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  the  poffibiliiy  of  executing  the  deed,  the 
mathematicians  who  have  difputed  on  the'fubje<n: 
are  of  various  opinions,  fome  denying  the  polTi- 
bility,  and  others  affirming  it.  All  the  difficulty 
in  the  execution  feems  to  depend  upon  the  dlf- 
tance  of  the  fhips  from  the  walls,  which  fome 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe  to  have  been  fo  great,  that  it  was  next 
to  impofTibie  to  make  a  burning- glafs  of  fuch  a 
lize  that  the  focus  of  it  would  nave  been  capable 
of  reaching  them.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  here, 
that  the  diftance  to  which  the  focus  or  burning- 
point  may  be  extended,  bears  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  diameter  of  the  glafs.  Some  have  fan- 
cied that  they  had  found  out  a  contrivante,  by 
which  the  burning-glafs  might  be  made  to  fet 
fire  to  a  thing  at  any  given  diftance;  but  the  befl 
mathematicians  coniider  as  chimerical,  the 
infinite  extenfion  of  the  line  of  the  focus ;  which 
being  excluded,  and  the  fupppofed  diftance  the 
moderns  allow  to  have  been  between  the  fhips 
and  the  walls  eftablifhed,  which,  according  to  Fa- 
ther Kircher,  who  extends  it  the  furtheft,  was 
thirty  geometrical  paces;  it  will  hardly  be  found 
poffible  to  have  made  a  glafs  that  was  large 
enough  to  fet  the  fhips  on  fire.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  fome  have  imagined  th'ey  had  recourfe 
to  the  invention  of  many  concave  or  parabolical 
glaffes,  which  refle£led  the  rays  from  one  to  the 
other.  But  I  can't  help  remarking  on  the  ma- 
thematicians, who  have  treated  of  this  matter,  a 
great  miftake,  which  they  have  been  led  into  wink 
regard  to  the  fuppofed  diftance  :  for  Polybius, 
Livy,  and  Plutarch,  place  the  Ihips  fo 
near  the  walls,  that  the  people  on  board  them 
were  capable  of  annoying  the  befieged  with  darts 

and 
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and  other  mifTive  weapons  tipped  with  iron  ;  and 
Polybius  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  with  ladders 
refting  on  the  fliips,  the  Romans  could  pafs  from 
them  to  the  walls ;  and  if  this  was  the  h£t,  there 
was  no  neceflity  to  have  recourfe  to  a  burning- 
glafs  of  fo  large  a  fize^  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
pofuble  to  have  made,  in  order  to  fet  fire  to  the 
ihips.  Thus  it  appears  to  me^  that  we  may 
fafely  deny  the  fa^l  in  oppt  fitiod  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  hiftorians ;  and  affirm  the  poffibility, 
in  oppofition  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  ma- 
thematicians.   Fid:  Bufon* 

LXII.  Il  is  faid  of  a  celebrated  mathematician 
named  Proclus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Anaftalius,  that  he  did  the  fame  with  Ar- 
chimedes, that  is,  with  burnin.o;  glaifes,  fet  fire  to 
the  fhips  with  which  count  Vitalianus  befieged 
ConfEantinople.  The  filence  of  all  the  authors 
with  refpefl  to  this  matter,  who  were  prior  to 
Zonaras,  and  who  gave  accounts  of  the  war  be- 
tween Anaitafius  and  Vitalianus,  is  an  argument 
againfl:  the  probability  of  it;  for  neither  Eva- 
grius  the  Icholiaft,  who  lived  in  the  fame  century 
that  w^ar  happened,  which  was  the  fixth,  nor 
count  Marcelinus,  who  flouriflied  in  the  feventh^ 
nor  Cedrenus,  who  wrote  in  the  eleventh,  fpeak 
a  word  of  Proclus  or  his  burning-glaifes.  Zona- 
ras, who  lived  in  the  twelfth,  is  the  firfl  who 

gives 
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gives  any  relation  of  th'em,  though  he  does  not 
pofitively  affirm  the  truth  of  it,  but  only  tells  us 
theilory  with  an  zV  isfojQiid,  or  reported.  I  add 
to  this  that  count  Marcelihu's  informs  us  count 
Titaiianus  did  not  "rai'fe'^the  (lege  of  Conftanti- 
nople  becaufe  his  fleet  was  deflroyed,  but  becaufe 
the  emperor  Anaftafios  folicited  and  procured  the 
railing  the  fiege,  1  y  mc^ins  cf  a  large  futa  of  mo- 
ney, and  other  magnificent  .prefents  which  he 
fent  to  count  Vitalianus. 

LXIV.  I  recollecl  alfo,  that  in  a  work  called  The 
Theatre  of  Human  Life/we  f-nd  Evagrius,  and 
Paul  the  Deacon,  quoted  in  favour  of  the  ilory 
of  the  burning-glalTes  of  Proclus;  but  neither 
in  one  or  other  of  thefe  authors  is 'there  the  leaft 
mention  of  fuch  glaffes ;  from  whence  we  ma/ 
infer  that  thefe  great  compilations  are  espofe-d 
to  great  miftakes. 


SECT.     XXVIII. 

Communication  of  the  Red  Seas  with  the  Afediter* 
ranean^ 

.  LXV.  ^ye  read  in  various  hiflories,  that  fome 
princes  endeavoured  to  make  a  communication 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  by 

means 
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means  of  a  cut  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile ; 
but  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  they  met 
with  fuch  difEculties  that  were  neJO:  to  iiifu- 
perable  ;  the  principal  of  which  Was  the  appre- 
henfion  that  the  Red  Sea  being  much  higher 
than  the  Nile,  its  waters  would  inundate  Egypt. 
In  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1702,  when  they  were  cKamining  the  ge- 
ographical map  which  Monfieur  Boutier  had 
made  of  Egypt,  they  examined  this  point  alfo, 
and  found  that  fuch  an  apprehenfion  was  chime- 
rical :  they  pufh'd  their  enquiries  further,  and 
difcovered,  upon  reading  fome  antient  hifiorians^ 
that  there  was  great  reafon  to  conclude,  that  in 
the  very  remote  ages  there  had  been  fuch  a  canal 
of  communication. 


SECT.    XXIX. 

Pharamond,  the  Salique  Law,  and  Twelve  Peers 
of  France. 

LXVI.  We  have  faid  before,  that  Charles 
Sorrel  doubted  the  exiftence  of  Pharamond,  whom 
the  French  confider  as  their  firft  king.  Monf- 
du  Haillan  does  not  go  quite  fo  great  a  length 
as  this,  but  denies  pofitively  that  that  prince 
ever  pafTed  to  the  Gallic  fide  of  the  Pvliine.  He 
deiiies  likcwife  he  inftiruted  the  Salique  law ;  and 

holds 
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hoMs  as  fabulous  alfo  the  flory  of  Charles  the 
Great  having  been  the  inflitutor  of  the  twelve 
peers  of  France. 

SEC  T.    XXX. 

The  Sacred  Oil  of  Rheims,  and  the  French  Fleurs 
de   Lis, 

LXIV.  The  fa£l  of  the  fingular  glory  refult- 
ing  to  the  French  monarchy  and  its  kings  on 
account  at  the  coronation  of  Clodovicus,  the  oil 
with  which  he  was  confecrated,  together  with 
the  fleurs  de  lis,  having  defcended  from  Heaven, 
the  firft  brought  by  a  dove,  and  the  fecond  by  an 
angel ;  I  fay  the  certainty  of  this  fa£i:  is  not  fo 
firmly  edablifhed  among  the  French  themfelves, 
as  that  forae  of  their  own  authors  do  not  entertain 
a  doubt  of  it;  becaufe  when  they  tell  the  flory, 
they  make  ufe  of  the  expreilions,  it  is  fo  faid,  it  is  fo 
reported,  and  it  is  believed,  &c.  Thefilence  of  Sr. 
Gregory  of  Turene  upon  this  head,  who  wrote  fo 
extenfively  upon  miracles,  and  of  whom  fome 
have  remarked,  that  he  was  exceedingly  credulous, 
IS, with  many  people,  a  convincing  proof  that  there 
never  was  fuch  a  prodigy.  The  filence  of  Paulus 
Emilius  alfo  on  the  matter,  who  was  a  noble  and 
general  hiflorian  of  the  affairs  of  France,  is  an 
argument,  that  he  looked  upon  the  ftory  as  fa:- 
F  bulous ; 
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bulous ;  becaufe  if  he  had  thouglit  it  probable, 
he  would  furely  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it. 

SEC  T.     XXXL 

Origin  of  Salutation  upon  Sneezing, 

LXVIIL  Some  fix  the  cuftom  of  faluting  and 
praying  for  a  bleffing  on  thofe  who  fneeze,  to 
have  commenced  in  the  reign  of  St.  Gregory,  in 
whofetime  Rome  was  vifited  with  a  m.elancholy 
peftilence,  of  which  a  fneeze  was  the  fatal  crifis, 
as  immediately  after  that  the  patient  died ;  and 
that  the  holy  pontif  ordained,  that  this  falutation 
and  bleiiing  Ihould  be  eUabliihed  as  a  remedy  to 
avert  the  evil ;  and  from  thence  this  benediction 
and  praying  for  the  prefer vation  of  any  one  who 
fueezed  came  to  be  in  ufe  ever  afterwards.    This 
tradition,  although  generally    received,  is  evi- 
dently fabulous.     We  are  told  by  Ariftotle,  that 
in  his  time  it  ivas  the  common  prad:ice  to  bids 
people  when  they  fneezed.     In  his  Problems, 
feci,  xxxiii.  qucsit.  7.  and  9.  he  enquires  into  the 
caufe  of  this  cuftom,  and  accounts  for  it  in  the 
following  manner  :  thatfneezing  is  an  indication 
that  the  head,  which  is  the  noblefl  and  mod  fii- 
cred  part  of  a  man,  is  well  difpofed  and  in  good 
order ;  on  which  account  people  reverence  fneez- 
ing :  Perinde  igitur^  quaft  boncz  indicium  lalctu- 

dims 
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dims  par iis  optimce^  at  que  facer  im(2^fternutamentum 
adorant  beneque  augiiraniur.  This  matter  was  treat- 
ed of  in  the  Academy  Royal  of  Infcriptions,  where 
they  produced  teflimonies,that  not  only  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  this  was  a  common  pra^ice, 
but  that  the  Spaniards  upon  their  firft  difcovery 
of  the  New  World,  found  it  eltablifhed  there 
alfo.  Monf.  Morin,  a  Member  of  that  Academy, 
tells  us,  that  the  common  tradition  whicli  at  prefent 
prevails,  with  refped:  to  the  origin  of  thefe  falu- 
tations,  was  produced  by  another  fabulous  tra- 
dition of  much  greater  antiquity.  This  was  that 
of  the  Rabbins,  quoted  in  the  Talmudic  Lexicon  of 
Buxtorf;  which  fays,  that  God,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  eftabliftied  it  as  a  general  law%  that 
men  (hould  never  fneeze  more  than  once,  and  that 
immediately  after  it  they  fnould  die  ;  that  things 
went  uniformly  on  in  this  way,  without  varying 
in  a  lingle  inftance,  till  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob ;  who,  in  a  fecond  ftruggle  he  had  with 
God,  obtained  the  revocation  of  this  law ;  and 
that  all  the  princes  of  the  world,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  this  event,  ordained,  that  their  fub- 
je6ls  in  future,  iliould  accompany  the  adi  of 
fneezing  with  words  of  thankfgiving  and  prayers 
for  health.  Our  tradition  bears  fuch  an  an.ilogy 
to  the  rabbinical  one,  that  although  it  is  not  quite 
fo  extravagant,  it  feems  probable^  that  the  firfl 
fable  begat  the  fecond. 

F  2  SECT, 
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SECT.    XXXII. 

S^een  Brunequilda, 

LXIX.  Qaeen  Bruncquilda  of  France  is^ 
execrated  by  nearly  all  forts  of  authors  as  the 
worfi:  woman  the  world  ever  knew.  The  wicked- 
nelTes  they  attribute  to  her  are  innumerable  and 
enormous;  an  unbridled  lull,  which  attended 
her  from  her  early  youth  till  ihe  attained  the 
age  of  feventy-one ;  a  furious  ambition,  to  which 
flie  facrificed  all  obligaticns,  both  human  and 
divine;  an  outrageous  crueUy,  which  facrificed 
as  victims  to  her  refentment  or  ambition  infinite 
numbers  of  innocent  people,  by  poifon  or  the 
dagger,  and  among  them  fome  of  royal  race. 
Who  could  imagine  that  any  one  would  venture 
to  (land  up  in  defence  of  a  woman,  the  relation 
of  whofe  conduct  has  llaincd  the  page  of  all 
hiflories,  which  fpeak  of  her,  with  blood?  Not- 
withdanding  this,  there  appears  an  evidence  on 
her  behalf,  whofe  tcftimony,  if  you  give  it  the 
credit  his  merit  and  charafler  intiile  him  to, 
will  avert  the  force  of  the  accufation,  and  caufe 
it  to  vanifn  in  fmoke.  This  is  the  great  Gre- 
gory, who,  in  two  letters  he  wrote  to  that  queen, 
covers  her  with  eu]ogiums,and  goes  fo  far  in  one 
of  them,  as  to  conirratulate  the  French  nation 
upon  the  happinefs  of  being  governed   by   a 

queen, 
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queen,  who  was  an  illuftrious  pattern  of  all  kinds 
of  virtues:  Pr^z  aliis  gsntibus  gente?n  ¥rancorum 
ajferimm  felicem, .  qu(Z  fic  bonis  omnihus  pr^ditam 
meruit  habere  reginam,  (lib.  i.  epift.  8.)  It  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  the -date  of  thefe  letters, 
is  pofterior  fon^e  years  to  the  perpetration  of 
moil:  of  the  iniquities  with  which  Brunequilda  is 
charged. 

SECT.    XXXIII. 

Mahomet. 

LXX.  It  is  fo  currently  alTerted  by  all  our 
writers,  that  thefalfe  prophet  Mahomet  was  of 
low  extraction,  that  the  truth  of  it  has  come  to 
be  believed  in  all  Chridian:  countries,  as  an 
hiHorical  dogma.  But  the  Arabic  authors  una- 
Bimoufly  agree,  that  he  was  defcended  from 
the  Coraiinan  family,  which  was  one  of  the  moll: 
noble,  and  .ancient  of  Mecca.  It  is  true,  that 
thefe  may  be  miftaken  ;  but  then  they  are  the 
only  people-'  who  could  know  any  thing  of  the 
matreri 

LXXI.  On  the  other  hand,  Ludovicus  Ma- 
raccius,  an  aurhor  of  eminence,  and  one  who 
was  mod  learned  in  -Mahometan  affairs,  in  the 
Prologue  to  his  Prodromus,  or  refutation  of 
the  Aicoratl,  fu>Hcieutly  gives  us  to  underhand, 

F  3  that 
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that  in   our   hiflories,    there  are  many  fables 
refpecliiig  that  remarkable  Irfipofture ;  he  fays, 
that  the  Mahometans  laugh  at  the  (lories  which 
feme  of  our  hiftorians  relate  of  Mahomet;  and 
this  judicious  author  adds,    that  this  ferves  to 
confirm.,  and  make  them  fliff  in  their  erroneous 
belief.    I  have  no  doubt  but  it  has  this  effe^l, 
becaufe  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  it  would  beget 
an  averfion  in  them  towards  Chriftians,   and  a 
diftnill:  of  all  they  affirm,  even  with  regard  to 
things  appertaining  to  their  own  dogmas.  1  here- 
fore  thofe  who  think  they  do  any  fervice  to  reli- 
gion, by  relating  all  the  ill  things  they  can  pick 
tip  of  the  enemies  to  it,  without  a  fufficient  exa- 
mination into  the  truth  of  them,  and  efpecially 
of  the  chiefs  or  leaders  of  feQ:s,  are  fo  far  from 
accomplifliing    the    end   they   wifh    to  obtain, 
that  thereby  they  do  the  caufe  they  mean  to 
ferve  a  notable  injury.    What  purpofe,  for  ex- 
ample, would  it  anhver,  to  tell  a  Lutheran,  that 
the  leader  of  his  fe£l:  was  the  fon  of  a  devil  in- 
cubate ?  it  would  anfwer  no  other,  than  that  of 
irritating  and  perfuading  him  of  the  truth  of 
what  his  do£lors  had  told  him,  viz.  that  we-invent 
all  kinds  of  fictions,  which  may  conduce  to  ferve 
the  caufe  we  defend.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  fm  of  Sodomy  imputed  to  John  Calvin,  if 
the  accufation  is  not  juil,  which  is  a  point  that 
I  am  fure  I  cannot  determine  ;  and  likewife  of  all 

other 
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Other  imputations  of  this  fort,  I  am  very  C'Car, 
that  we  (hould  expofe  all  the  immoral  priiftices 
of  the  founders  of  falfe  religions,  that  would 
tend  to  render  them  infamous,  provided  we  can 
m:iintain  the  truth  of  the  allegations  we  bring 
againfl  them;  and  many  charges  of  this  fort 
might  be  brought  againit  fome  of  them  that 
could  be  fupported,  and  efpeeially  againdLuiher. 
Eut  in  cafes  v/htre  nothing  can  be  clearly  made 
out,  let  r.s  not  mix  the  certain  with  the  un- 
certain; and  above  ail,  let  us  avoid  introducing 
the  falfe. 

LXXII.    But  to  return  to  Mahomet,  not  only 
wi[h  regard  to  his  birth,  but  even  with  refpe6l 
to  thofe  circumftances  of  his  life,  which  have  no 
conne6i:ion  wiih,  or  tendency  to  clearing  up  the 
truth  or  falfehood  of  his  do6lrines,  the  European 
and  Arabic  authors  are  totally  oppohte  in  their 
accounts  of  him ;   and  to  fuch  a  degree  do  they 
differ,  that  Ludovicus  Maraccius  fays,  that  both 
one  and  the  other  of  them,  when  they  are  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fame  Mahomet,  feem  as  if  they  v/ere 
defcribing  two  diflinift  men.    There  is  nothing 
more  firmdy  eftablifhed  and  more  generally  af- 
feri ted  to  among  us,  than  that  the  monk  Nefto- 
rianus  Sergius  was  his  tutor  and  principal  coun- 
felior';  but,notwith{landing  this,Maraccius  thinks, 
that  it  was  much  more  likely  his  mafter  and  direc- 
F  4  tor 
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tor  was  feme  Jew :  the  probability  of  which  con- 
jediure,  he  founds  in  the  many  Talmudical  and 
Rabbinical  fables  withwhich  the  Alcoran  abounds. 
Neither  is  there  any  certainty  in  what  is  faid  of 
the  tame  dove,  which  w^as  ufed  to  put  its  beak 
into  his  ear,  and  which  he  pretended  was  the 
archangel  Gabriel.  The  hiftory  of  Pvlahomct, 
as  given  us  by  Maraccius,  the  materials  for  wri- 
ting which,  he  affirms,  w^as  extracted  from  the 
moft  chofen  Arabian  authors,  fets  forth,  that 
the  apparitions  of  the  archangel  Gabriel  to  Ma- 
homet, were  very  frequent-,  but  that  he  did  not 
come  in  the  iliape  of  a  dove,  nor  in  any  other 
form  that  was  perceptible  to  other  people-,  nor 
could  the  apparition  be  difcerned  by  his  wife 
Cadighe,  although  ihe  had  been  often  prefent 
with  him,  at  the  times  in  which  he  profeffed  to 
have  feen  it.  I  alfo  know,  that  Edward  Pocock, 
a  writer  of  great  veracity,  fays,  that  he  never 
met  with  the  flory  of  the  dove  in  any  Arabian 
author. 

LXXIIL  We  have  one,  or  rather  two  other 
fables  to  refute,  with  relpe6l,  to  Mahomet, 
that  both  relate  to  phe  place  of  his  interment. 
The  firfl:  fa^/s,  that  h?  was  buried  at  Mecca;  but 
this  is  an  error,  which  is  not  accepted  at  prefcrit 
by  any  but  the  lowed:  of  the  vulgar;  for  it  is 
generally  knov/n  by  other  people,  that  he  .was 

interred 
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interred  at  Medina,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
diftant  from  Mecca  four  days  journey.  The 
perigrinations  of  the  Mahometans  to  Mecca, 
are  made  on  account  of  their  prophet  having 
been  born  there,  and  alfo  out  of  a  regard  they 
profefs  to  have  for  a  houfe  in  that  city,  which 
they  fay  was  built  by  Adam;  and  after  the 
deluge,  was  rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Abraham. 
The  fecond  fable,  which  may  be  termed  a  com- 
mon error,  is  that  of  the  body  being  fafpended 
in  the  air  in  an  iron  chefl,  which  is  held  up, 
and  kept  in  equilibrio,  by  the  m.agnetic  power 
of  forae  load-ftones  placed  in  the  roof  of  the 
chapel  where  it  remains.  Edward  Pocock  fays, 
the  Mahometans  are  ready  to  burft  their  fides 
w^ith  laughter,  when  they  hear  any  of  us  fay 
thefe  tales  are  firmly  credited  in  the  Mahometan 
countries.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  well  known, 
from  the  teftimony  of  many  credible  people 
who  have  been  in  thofe  countries,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  fufpenfion  of  the  body  of  Mahomet  in 
the  air;,  .nor,  according  to  good  natural  philofo- 
phy,  is  it  poxTible  that  there  fhould  be  any  fuch 
thing. j^/or.  the  magnetic  virtue  being  liable  to 
alterations,'  the  attractive  power  of  the  load- 
itones  could, not  always  continue  to  a^t  with  the 
fame  force,  or  in  the  fame  proportion;  in  conle- 
quence  of  which,  the  equlibrium  could  not  be 
preferved._  Father  Cabeus  tells  us,  that  with  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  labour  and  difficulty,  he  accom- 
plifned  the  fufpenfion  of  a  needle  between  two 
load-flones,  but  that  the  fufpenfion  did  not  con- 
tinue longer  than  the  time  in  which  you  could  re- 
peat four  hexameter  verfes,  and  that  then  it  ad- 
hered to  one  of  the  load-ftones.  For  this  reafon, 
we  ought  to  efleem  as  fabulous,  what  feme  au- 
thors relate  of  an  Imaoe  of  the  Snn,  which  was 
made  of  iron,  and  which  remained  fufpended  by 
load-flones  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Alex- 
andria. 


SEC  T.    XXXIV. 

Kings  of  France i  of  the  Merovingian  Line, 

LXXV.  The  caufe  of  the  tranllation  of  the 
Crown  of  France,  from  the  Merovingian  to  the 
Carlovingian  line,  was,  for  a  long  time,  and 
Without  the  lead  contradiction,  believed  ro  have 
proceeded  from  the  incapacity  of  the  princes  of 
the  firft  race  to  govern  ;  and  this  was  the  motive 
affigned  by  various  authors  and  chronologers 
for  the  tranfadion  ;  but  it  having  been  after- 
wards found  out,  that  they  all  copied  this  ftory 
from  Eginardus,  who  was  antecedent  to  thefe 
writers ;  and  it  having  been  alfo  difcovered 
that  there  was  reafon  for  fufpefting  the  authority 
of  Eginardus  in  this  refpecl,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bable 
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bable  he  was  warped  by  motives  of  favour  and 
partiality  ;  people  began  to  doubt,  and  thefe 
doubts  were  fucceeded  by  an  abfolute  denial,  in 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  modern  French  au- 
thors, of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  afferted.  E- 
ginardas  was  fecretary  of  ftate  to,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  and  it  was  the 
interefl  of  this  prince,  that  it  fliould  not  feem  as 
if  the  Crown,  which  devolved  to  him  as  heir  to 
his  father  Pepin, was  an  ufurpation,  in  which  light 
the  thing  mufl  have  appeared,  provided  Chil- 
deric  had  been  unjuilly  depofed  ;  and,  befides 
the  difgrace  of  his  father's  having  committed  an 
adt  of  perfidy,  he  would  have  remained  without 
a  legitimate  title  to  the  crown;  for  there  was 
no  other  mode  of  putting  an  honeft  face  upon 
the  coronation  of  Pepin,  but  that  of  declaring 
Childeric  and  all  the  princes  of  his  race  incapable 
of  reigning. 

LXVI.  Eginardus  then,  as  a  miniiler  iii 
.whom  Charles  placed  the  greatefl:  confidence, 
could  not  divefl  himfelf  of  being  partial  to  the 
interefts  of  his  mafter  ;  nor  could  he  avoid,  on 
this  account,  drawing  upon  him  the  fufpicion  of 
his  having  been  biafed  by  motives  of  prejudice 
in  his  favour.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  in  his 
narrative  of  the  tranfadiion,  he  has  mixed  fome 
falfe   and   incredible  circumflances.      He   fays, 

that 
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that  Childeric  was  depofed,  and  Pepin  crowned, 
by  the  authority  and  direction  of  Pope  Eitapha- 
nus  the  Third  ;  which  could  not  poiTibly  be,  for 
the  election  of  this  pooe  was  either  fume  days 
poflerior  to  the  coronation  of  Pepin,  or  happened 
within  a  day  or  two  of  that  era.  For  this  reafon, 
others,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  coronation,  with- 
out violating  chronology,  bring  the  authority  of 
pope  Zacharias  to  juftify  it,  who  was  the  imme- 
diate predeceffor  of  Eftephanus.  WhatEginardus 
tells  us  of  the  flate  of  indolence  and  abafement  in 
which  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  line  lived,  is 
totally  incredible.  He  relates,  that  they  ufed  to 
appear  in  public,  and  take  their  journies  in  a 
cart  or  waggon,  drawn  by  oxen, -which  was  driv- 
en by  a  perfon  who  was  habited  like,  and  had  in 
all  refpecls  the  appearance  of  a  common  carter  ; 
but  v;ho  can  believe  fuch  an  extravagance?  He 
fays  further,  that  they  were  allowed  >no  other  in- 
come to  fubfift  on  than  the  rent  of  a  fmall  farm  ; 
and  that  all  the  reft  was  difpofed  of  according  to 
the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  fteward  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  houfhold.  But  how  can  this  be  re- 
conciled, or  rendered  compatible  with  the  build- 
ing of  various  monaReries,  which  were  creeled 
and  endowed  by  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  and  with  the  grand  donations  which  were 
made  by  them  to  many  others  ? 

SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXV. 

ne    Tragedy   of  Belifarius. 

LXXVII.We  find  the  tragedy  of  Belifarius  fet- 
forth  in  an  infinite  number  of  books,  as  one  ofthe 
ftrongeft  inftances  that  ever  appeared  on  the  the- 
atre, of  the  world,  of  the  inconftancy  and  inftabi- 
lity  of  fortune.  It  is  afferted,  that  the  empe- 
ror Juftinian,  after  that  great  captain  had  been 
crowned  with  fo  many  laurels,  having  difcovered 
that  he  had  been  an  accomplice  in  a  confpiracy 
againft  him,  caufed  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and 
reduced  him  to  fo  low  a  ftate  of  mifery,  that  he 
paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  by  being  obliged 
for  fubfiftence  to  beg  alms  about  the  fcreets,  and 
at  the  doors  of  churches. 

LXXVIII.  We  find  alfo  this  flory  is  contra- 
dialed  by  Cedrenus,  and  other  grave  authors ; 
but  what  moil  efFe6lually  makes  againfl  it,  is  the 
filence  of  Procopius  upon  the  iubje<!^,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  Secret  Hiftory,  which  is  a  vi- 
rulent fatyr  upon  the  emperor  Juftinian,  and  the 
emprefs  Theodora.  This  writer,  who  refided  in 
Conflantinople  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  and 
who  out- lived  him,  could  not  be  a  ft  ranger  to 
the  tragedy  of  Belifarius,  if  there  had  been  any 

truth 
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truth  in  it ;  nor  is  it  credible  that,  in  his  Secret 
Hiftory,  he  fhould  conceal  an  event  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude, and  efpecially  when  he  could  have  made 
it  conducive  to  the  principal  objed:  of  his  book, 
which  was  that  of  expoling  and  aggravating  all 
the  faults  of  Juftinian  ;  who  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  excufable,  for  having  behaved  with  cru- 
elty to  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  fo  many  obliga- 
tions, even  if  Belifax^-ius  had  ever  been  culpable  •, 
for  fcarce  any  other  prince,  had  ever  been  more 
indebted  to  a  fubjedr,  than  JuQinian  was  to  Inm; 
befides  this,  it  might  have  been  very  eafy  for 
Procopius,  by  doubting  or  lelTening  the  crime, 
to  have  made  the  punifhment  of  Belifarius  appear 
SS  an  a6l  of  abfolute  cruelty  in  Juftinian, 

LXXIX.  In  fupport  of  the  common  opinion, 
k  is  faid,  there  is  (till  a  tower  at  Conftantinople, 
wnich  is  called  the  Tower  of  Belifarius,  and   is 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  the  name  from  that  great 
man  having  been  confined  init.  This  isbutaflender 
aro-ument  wherewith  to  fupport  the  probability  of 
fuch  a  tragedy,  for  this  name  might  have  been  given 
to  it  from  fome  other  particular  refpcd-ing  Belifa- 
rius ;  or  it  is  not  impoflible,   that  he  might  have 
been  imprifoned  in  it  for  a  fliort  fpace  of  time  •, 
for  it  is  a  fa£l-,  that  before  the  fecond  expedition 
of  Belifarius  into  Italy,  he  had  fallen  off  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  emperor,  through  the  in- 
trigues 
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trlgnes  of  the  emprefs  Theodora:  and  he  might 
then  have  been  imprifoned  in  the  tower  for  a 
few  days;  and  Procopins,  who  informs  us  of  this 
fmall  difgrace  of  Belifarius,  would  not  have  con- 
cealed the  great  misfortune  which  is  faid  to  have 
befallen  him,  had  the  circumilances  of  it  been 
true. 

SECT.    XXXVI. 
Tbe  Maid  of  Orleans. 

LXXX.  The  famous  Joan  dWrc,  commonly 
called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  makes  a  great  figure 
in  the  hiftory  of  France  as  a  celedial  heroine,  to 
whom  that  kingdom  confeffedly,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  of  England,  owed  its  refloration, 
and  being  preferved  from  the  total  defl:ru61:ion, 
which  was  nearly  brought  on  it  by  the  fuccefs  of 
the  Englifti  arms. 

LXXXI.  The  hiftory  of  this  wonderful  dam- 
fel,  reduced  to  a  connendium,  is  as  follows  :  The 
French  nation,  and  above  all  their  king,  finding 
themfelves  deje^led  and  dlfpirited  by  the  repeat- 
ed defeats  they  had  fafFered -,  and  alfo  without  the 
necelTary  refolution,  to  concert  and  determine 
upon  meafures  for  oppoiing  and  averting  the  new 
dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the 

fzegc 
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Cege  of  Orleans^  that  was  pufhed  on  by  thd 
Englifti  with  great  vigour  :  I  fay,  at  this  crifiSy 
a  poor  Shepherdefs,  that  Is,  Joan  d'Arc,  at  the 
age  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  who  was 
born  in  a  little  village  on  the  Maze,  felt  in  her- 
felf  an  occult  infpiration,  or  exprefs  commilTion 
from  God,  to  fuccour  Orleans,  and  caufe  Charles 
the  Fifth  to  bg  confecrated  and  aaointcd  king 
at  Rheims ;  and,  in  order  to  execute  this  com- 
miffion,  after  hating  Hrft  opened  herfeif  to  a  no- 
bleman of  the  kingdom,  llie  was  introduced  to  the 
king,  whom  (he  knew  the  inftant  ihe  faw  him,  al- 
though fhe  had  never  fet  eyes  on  him  before, 
and  he,  to  prevent  her  difcoverlng  him;,  had  mix- 
ed with  the  croud  in  a  common  drefs.  They  put 
many  quellions  to  her,  to  which  fhe  gave  excel- 
lent and  fatisfaclory  anfwers ;  and  informed  them 
of  fome  things,  which  they  thought  were  impof- 
fible  to  be  known  to  her  but  by  revelation. 
Finally,  upon  the  ftrength  of  thefe  proofs,  they 
confided  to  her  condu£l  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Orleans,  in  which  enterprize,  the  French,  ani- 
mated and  led  on  by  her,  obliged  the  Englifh  to 
raife  the  liege,  and,  in  confequence  of  her  influ- 
ence and  example,  gained  afterwards  many  con- 
fiderable  advantages  over  them.  She  removed 
the  obftruclions  that  were  in  her  way,  and  con- 
duiEled  the  king  to  Rheims,  where  the  ceremony 
of  his  confecration  was  performed  and  com- 
4  pleated* 
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pleated  :  but  being  afterwards  taken  prifoner  by 
the  Engliih,  they  carried  her  to  Roan,  where 
they  iniqyitoufly  accufed  her  of  forcery,  tried  her 
in  the  ordinary  form,  and  condemned  her  to  be 
burnt  for  a  witch. 

LXXXII.  I  gave  fome  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinary woman  in  the  Sixteenth  Difcourfe  of 
my  firfl  volume,  where  I  hinted  it  merely  as  a 
conjecture  of  my  own,  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
divine  impulfe  ihe  French  attributed  to  her,  and 
Itill  perfift  in  attributing,  and  the  witchcraft  im- 
puted to  her  by  the  Englifh,  were  both  equally 
fahe.  Bi,it  now  1  find  my  conjecture  is  fupported 
and  confirmed  by  a  celebrated  hiilcrian,  ia  con- 
feqnence  of  which,  what  I  advanced  as  a  fuppoii- 
tion,  wears  the  face  of  an  authentic  informiation. 
This  hiliorian,  is  Monfieur  Du  Hail  km,  who  af- 
firms, that  all  the  feats  of  Joan  d"x\ic,  which 
have  been  fo  much  admired,  were  the  eited:s  of 
political  artifice ;  without  the  leafl  intervention, 
either  of  divine  infpiration  or  diabolical  compact. 
According  to  this  author,  three  French  noblemen, 
whom  he  names,  were  the  contrivers  and  mana- 
gers of  the  whole  bufinefs.  Thefe  (after  dif- 
clofing  to  her  the  m.oft  private  fecrets  of  the  court, 
and  in(lru(fting  her  largely  in  all  ihe  had  to  do  and 
fay,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  as  if  fi-iQ  knew 
G  things 
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things  by  divine  infpiration  -,  and  that  all  hcf 
aclions  were  effected  by  divine  impulfe)  made  ufe 
of  her,  thus  in{lru<^ed,  as  the  moft  efFetoal  means 
to  animate  the  dejecled  king  and  his  difpirited 
troops.  He  adds,  that  fome  people  affirmed,  that 
although  they  called  her  a  maid,  (he  was  no  fuch 
thing,  but  the  concubine  of  one  of  the  three  lords; 
but  whether  this  was  fo  or  not,  I  prefume,  they 
pitched  upon  her  preferable  to  any  other  wo- 
man, from  having  obferved  her  to  be  endowed 
with  an  excellent  capacity,  a  clear  and  pene- 
trating head,  and  a  heart  proportioned  to  the  dan- 
gers of  fo  great  an  undertaking.  Gabriel  Naiide, 
in  his  book  Entitled  Strokes  of  Policy^  adopts  the 
fentiraent  of  Du  Haillan,  and  quotes  Juftus  Lip- 
fius,  and  Monfieur  Langei,  as  being  of  the  fame 
opinion;  and  adds,  that  other  authors,  both 
French  and  Grangers,  adopt  it.  By  this  deve- 
lopment, the  famous  Joan  d'Arc  is  diverted  of 
any  preteniions  to  being  miraculoufly  infpired, 
but  not  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  heroine. 


SECT, 
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SECT.     XXXVII. 

Frefter  John. 

It  is  wonderful,  conndering  how  flight  our  in^ 
formation  is  of  Prefler  John  of  India,  that  even 
clildren  ^nd  ruftics  arp  acquainted  with  his  name, 
although  it  is  not  as  yet  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty, who  this  prince  is,  where  he  reigns,  nor 
Vvhy  he  is  called  by  this  name.  When  the  Por- 
tuguefe  received  the  farit  information  that  the 
king  of  the  Abyffinians  profelTed  himielf  a  Chrif- 
tian,  and  that  his  fubjedis  called  him  Belul  Gian^ 
or  as  others  have  it,  John  Coi  ;  they  imagined 
this  was  Preiler  John,  and  their  fenciment  was 
adopted,  and  paffed  current  in  all  Europe.  When 
afterwards  people  came  to  know,  that  thefe  words 
in  the  AbylTmian  language,  had  a  different  iipni- 
lication  from  what  had  been  put  upon  them,  and 
meant  the  fame  2^%  precious  hug,  or  7ny  king  ;  and 
refle6ling  alfo,  that  thofe  who  gave  the  fi ill  ac- 
counts of  Preiler  John,  placed  him  in  Afia,  and 
not  in  Africa,  this  opinion  began  to  lofe  ground 
with  men  of  letters,  and  to  be  confidered  as  er- 
roneous. But  the  doubts  refpefling  who  this 
Chrillian  prince  is^  i?L  what  part  of  Afia  he 
reigns,  and  why  he  is  called  Prefler  John,  flill 
G  2  remain : 
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remain:  and  with  regard  to  this  matter,  there 
are  (o  many  opinions,  that  the  enumeration  of 
them  would  be  tedious ;  but  in  one  thing  they 
all  agree,  which  is,  that  this  prince  is  of  the  Nef- 
torian  fed:;  although  in  other  points  relating  to 
him  they  differ  widely :  forae  fay  his  empire  was 
extinguifhed  by  the  Tartars ;  others,  that  the 
name  of  Prefter  John  was  given  to  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, on  account  of  his  affumin?^  the  title  of  Schak 
Gshan^  which  fignifies  king  of  the  worlds  and  that, 
by  equivocal  and  forced  interpretation,  Schah 
Gehan  was  conflrued  into  Prefler  John.  Such  a 
variety  of  opinions,  has  raifed  In  me  fome  fufpi- 
clon,  whether  all  that  has  been  related  of  this 
Chrillian  king  of  Alia,  is  not  entirely  fabulous. 
If,  upon  inquiry,  it  (liall  appear  that  Paulus  Ve- 
netus  was  the  firll  who  gave  an  account  of  him, 
and  that  all  other  authors  have  taken  what  they 
faid  upon  the  fubje61:  folely  from  him  :  I  fa}5,  if 
this  iliould  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  it  will  afford  a 
new  motive  of  diflrufi,  and  it  would  be  laughable 
enough,  to  Bnd  that  authors  have  been  beating 
their  brains,  and  fcrutinizing  all  the  corners  of 
rhe  globe  in  fearch  of  Prefter  John,  when  no  fuch 
man  exiCls,  nor  ever  did  exift  in  the  world  ;  at 
leaft,  it  is  not  probable,  that  he  exifls  at  prefent, 
becaufe  in  all  the  modern  voyages  and  travels  that 
1  have  fcen,  I  don't  meet  with  the  leaft  mention 

of 
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of  him ;  and  if  there  really  was  fuch  a  man,  au- 
thors in  that  Vv^ay,  would  not  have  thought  hitn 
unworthy  of  their  notice. 

SECT.  XXXVIII. 

Pope  Ale;CiVider  the  Sixth, 

LXXXIV.  The  memory  of  our  countryman, 
Pope   Alexander  the  Sixth,   is   fo  blackened  in 
ilory,  that  the  characters  in  which  his  hifrory  is 
wriiten,  feem  to  be  all  contaminated  with  biots; 
nor  do  I  undertake,  or  think  any  one  q\\q,  wich  a 
probability  of  fucccfs  can  undertake,  his  juitjfica- 
tion  or  defence,  or  pretend  to  clear  him  of  all  ihe 
crimes  which  are  imputed  to  him  ;  but  m=ay  we  not 
fuppofe,  that  the  hatred  of  his  eneml.^s  :;ugn:enred 
the  catalogue  of  his  faults  ?  It   is   certain,   rhac 
Alexander  v/as  much  abhored  by  the  Rom'^ins,, 
partly  from,  his  own  m.ifcondua,  and  parily  from 
that  of  his  fon,  the  outrageous  Crefar  Borgia,      i 
firmly   believe,  that    the   vulo-ar    rumour    never 
charged  any  prince  with  more  faults  that  ne  was 
not  guilty  of,  than  Alexander  ;  and  if  the  u'liters 
of  the  time  were  infecied  witii  liie  prejudices  of 
the  populace,  they  y>'ou;d   not  be  fcrupulous  of 
inferring  the  rumours  of  the  vulgar  in  their  hif- 
tories. 

G  3  LXXXV. 
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LXXXV.    Let  us  pafs  from  this  reflexion 
(which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  princes 
who  are  abhorred  by  their  fubjecfls,  as  to  Alex- 
ander) to  a  particular  fiict,  ijvhich,  without  doubt, 
is  one  of  the  mofl  confpicuous    ar.d  notorious 
that  is  imputed  to  this  prince.     It  is  averted, 
that  he  confpired  with  his  fon  C^far  Borgia,  to 
takeaway  by  poifon,  the  lives  of  feveral  cardinals, 
one  of  whom  was  Adrian  Cortus,  a  man  who  was 
entirely  devoted  to  him;  and  that  their  motive  for 
perpetrating  this  wickednefs,  was  th^t  of  feizing 
on  the  riches  of  the  devoted  perfons :  that  for 
the  purpofe  of  executing  the  fcheme,  the  intend- 
ed victims  were  invited  to  a  grand  entertainment, 
which  was  to  be  given  by  the  pope,  at  the  coun- 
try-houfe  of  Cardinal  Cornetus  ;  where  a  portion 
of  cool  poifoned  wine  was  provided,  to  be  ferved 
to  the  perfons  devoted   to  death  ;  but  by  mif- 
take,  it  was  given  to  the  pope  and  his  fon  ;  that 
the  fon,  hy  the  help  of  a  robuft  conftitution,  and 
fpeedy  remedies   prefcribed    by  the  phyficians, 
efcaped  ;  but  the  pope,  who  being  advanced  in 
years,  was  unable  to  refift  the  Ihock,  refigned  his 
life  to  the  power  of  the  poifon. 

IaXXVI.  This  cruel  attempt,  and  the  fatal  re- 
fult  of  it,   may  I  believe,  be    difputed    upon 

grounds 
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grounds  of  great  probability.  Some,  who  affirm 
the  h£t,  doubt  the  pope's  havuig  had  any  hand 
in  the  bufuiefs,  and  lay  the  crime  wholly  at  the 
door  of  Caefar  Borgia.  Alexander  Natalis,  who  is 
one  of  the  mod  fevere  writers  againft  thar  pon- 
tif,  confelTes,  that  there  are  fome  who  mainraia 
the  whole  relation  to  have  been  fabulous ;  and 
adds,  that  there  are  manufcript  diaries  exifting,^ 
which  teffify  he  died  upon  the  feventh  day  of  a 
continual  ferer;  which  is  a  regular  and  ordinary 
difeafe :  and  let  the  truth  prevail,  why  are  we  not 
to  believe  thefe  diaries,  which  are  written  origi- 
nally at  the  fame  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  when 
the  event  happened  ?  What  writings  can  be 
more  deferving  of  credit  than  thens  Diaries?  or 
who,  living  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
death,  would  dare  to  aflert  in  writing,  that  he 
died  a  eatural  death  at  the  end  of  feven  days 
after  being  attacked  with  a  continual  fever,  if 
the  fafl  had  been  otherwife,  and  efpecially  if 
all  Rome  had  it  in  their  power  to  convicl  him  of 
the  faKhood  ?  It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  poi- 
fon  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  might  excite  a  fever 
to  occafjon  his  death :  but  experience  fhews 
us,  that  the  operation  of  poifons,  is  aiway<i,  or 
nearly  always,  attended  with  uiicorrmon  and  ex- 
traordinary fymptoms.  Befides^  the  enemies  of 
Alexander,  who  were  very  numerous,  had  a  great 
propenfity  to  invent  and  believe  every  thing  that 
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could  tend  to  bbcuen  liim,  or  blafl  his  fame. 
John  Francifco  Pico,  in  the  life  of  a  certain  reli- 
gious which  he  wrote,  who  was  a  friend  of  his, 
tells  us,  that  there  wei  e  two  opinions  wliich  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  death  of  Alexander  :  one 
was,  that  be  died  by  poifcn  ;  and  the  other,  that 
he  was  faliocated  by  the  Devil,  with  whom  he 
had  made  a  compaft  to  deliver  his  foul  to  him 
at  a  flated  time,  provided  he  would  make  him 
pope.  May  we  not  infer  from  this,  that  there  is 
no  extravagance  or  chimera  which  envy  is  not  ca- 
pable of  inventing,  in  order  to  render  a  man  in- 
famous:  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  thofe 
nvo  opinions,  with  regard  to  the  certainty  of  them, 
defcroy  one  another :  I  mean,  that  if  you  could 
fuppofe  the  Devil  fulFocated  him,  it  would 
overturn  the  certainty  of  his  having  lod  his  life 
by  poifon.  But  how,  when  there  is  a  fijilure  in 
eflabiiihing  the  certainty  of  the  facl,  can  you  be- 
lieve a  man  to  have  been  guilty  of  fo  atrocious  an 
action?  Is  it  not  doing  a  ferious  injury  to  your 
neighbour,  to  fuppofe  him  guilty  of  a  heavy 
crime,  upon  the  ftrength  of  uncertain  aifertions  ? 
what  ought  we  to  conclude  in  fuch  a  cafe,  but 
that  the  crime  w^as  invented  by  the  hatred  of 
fome,  and  that  it  gained  credit  from  a  principle 
of  hatred  in  others  ? 

SECT. 
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SECT.      XXXIX, 

Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anna  Bokne. 

LXXXVII.  The  fame  that  befel  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  and.  jud  in  the  fame  way,  happened  to 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  and  his  wife,  or 
rather  concubine,  Anna  Bolene.  Both  thefe  per- 
fonages  were  guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  the  dif- 
honefty  of  Anna  Bolene,  was  as  notorious  as  the 
incontinence  of  Henry.  The  king,  hurried  away 
by  a  criminal  paffion  for  that  lady,  in  order  tq 
polTefs  her,  repudiated  unjuftiy  his  virtuous  queen 
Catherine  ;  and  Ann  was  not  only  an  accomplice 
in  the  unjuft  divorce,  but  was  afterwards  proved 
guilty  of  adultery.  This  was  fufEcient  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  their  incontinence,  to  render  their  fame 
odious  to  pofterity.  But  Nicholas  Saunders, 
urged  by  his  indifcreet  zeal,  being  defirous  of 
heightening  to  the  utmofl  the  turpitude  of  them 
both,  confounded  the  certain  with  the  incredi- 
ble ;  from  whence  it  followed,  that  many  of  the 
vulgar  among  the  Catholics,  believed  the  incredi- 
ble as  certain  fadts. 

LXXXVIII.  Saunders  fays,  that  the  love  of 
Henry  for  Ann  was  not   only  illicit,  but  mofl 

enor- 
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enormoiifly  inceduous-,  becaufe,  that  long  before 
he  knew  her,  he  had  had  criminal  converfation, 
not  only  with  her  mother,  but  alfo  with  a  iifter 
of  her's,  named  Mary.  He  adds,  that  Anna  Bo- 
lene,  accordhig  to  the  teftimony  of  her  own  mo- 
ther, was  the  daughter  of  the  faid  Henry.  To 
flrengthen  the  foregoing  affertion,  he  fays,  thi$ 
unhappy  woman,  was  born  two  years  after  Tho- 
mas Bolene  the  husband  of  her  mother,  had 
been  abfent  from  his  wife  at  the  court  of  France, 
whither  he  had  been  fent  on  an  embalTy  by  Hen- 
ry :  that,  upon  his  return  to  England,  hew'as  de- 
firous  of  repudiating  his  wife,  but  the  king  inter- 
pofed  to  prevent  it  -,  and  the  adultrefs  confefied 
to  her  husband,  that  the  child  he  found  in  his 
houfc  was  the  daughter  of  the  king.  According 
to  this  relation,  the  correfpondence  between 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anna  Bolene,  was  fliock- 
ing  and  inceftuous  in  three  particulars. 

LXXXIX.  With  regard  to  Anna  Bolene  her- 
felf,  he  reprefents  her,  from  her  tender  youth,  to 
have  been  an  infamous  proftitutc  ;  for,  he  fays, 
that  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  Ihe  furrendered  her 
perfon,  to  the  embraces  of  two  of  the  domeflicsin 
her  father's  houfe  -,  that  foon  afterwards  (he  went 
Xo  France,  where  her  proftitution  was  fo  public 

and 
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and  fcandalous,  that  they  called  her  by  thq  op- 
probrious name  of  the  Englifli  Mare :  that,  after  a 
while,  (he  introduced  kerfelf  into  the  palace  of 
Francis  the  Firft,  who  was  then  king  of  France, 
and  that  this  prince,  was  univerfally  known  to 
have  made  ufe  of  the  Englilh  proftitute,  for  the 
gratification  of  his  lewd  inclinations :    that  upon 
her  return  to  England,  ihe  was  admitted  as  a  do- 
mefliic  into  the  houfliold  of  Henry,  where  he  fell 
violently  enamoured  with  her;  but  his  folicita- 
tions  to  obtain  her  as  a  miftrefs,  proved  abortive ; 
for  Anna,  feigning  herfelf  to  be  a  moft  virtuous 
perfon,  made  her  preteniions  to  modefty  fubfer- 
vient  to  her  views  of  ambition  ;  and  always  re- 
plied refolutely  to  the  king's  intreaties,  that  no 
man  but  her  husband  ihould  have  the  dominion 
of  her  virginity  5  and  upon  this,  the  unhappy 
Henry,  blinded  by  his  palTion,  folicited  and  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  his  queen  Catherine,  to 
enable  him  to  marry  Ann. 

XG.  There  is  nothing  in  this  whole  relation, 
which  does  not  appear  either  very  difficult 
to  be  credited,  or  abfolutely  chimerical.  The 
triple  inceft  of  Henry,  Is  fo  much  out  of  the 
common  courfe,  and  fo  horrible,  that  nothing  can 
excite  our  belief  of  it,  but  proofs  which  are  clearer 

than 
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than  the  fun  at  noon-day.     That  the  gallantries 
of  the    king    of    France  with    Anna    Bolene, 
which  were  fo  public  and  notorious,  fhould  not 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Henry,  is  by  no 
means  credible  •,  for    irregularities  of  this   fort, 
committed  by- princes,  are  generally  well  known 
at  their  owji  courts,  and  are  foon  communicated 
to  thqfe  of  other  countries,  and  efpecially,  when 
they  are  fo  near  together  as  thofe  of  London  and 
Paris.     Neither  is  it  credible  that  Henry,  after 
he  eame  to  know  that  Ann  had  deceived   him 
with  refped:  to  her  being  a  maid,  and  when  he 
had  gratified  the  firft   cravings  of  his   appetite, 
ihould.not  take  a  difguft  to,   or,  at  leafl:,   put 
bf  raway  from,  him  :    Henry,  I  fay,  who  was  (o 
delicate  in  thefe  matters,  that  he  repudiated  his 
fourth  wife  Ann  of  Cleves,  for  no  other  reafon 
than  his  coming  to  underiiand,  that  before  (he 
efpoufed  him,  (he  had  been  under  an  engagement; 
to  marry  another  perfon.   According  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Englifh  Hiftory,  this  relation  is  not 
only  improbable,  but  even  impoffible;  becaufe 
this  tells  us,  that  Aii^a  Bolene  was  born  in  1507, 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  was  crowned  in  1509  •,  that 
in  1514  Anna  went  to  France  in  the  fuite   of 
queen  Claudia,  who  was  the  filler  of  Henry,  and 
wife  of  Francis  the  Firft  ;  that  Thomas  Bolene 
did  not  gcrambalTador  to  France  till  the  year  1 5 15; 

and 
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and  that  the  return  of  Anna  Bolene  to  London,  is 
placed  between,  the  years  1525  and  1527.  From 
this  account,  there  refults  two  manifeft  contradic- 
tions   to   Saunders's   relation :    the  firft  is,  that 
Anna  Bolene,  could  not  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  before  her  going  to  France,  have  been  guilty 
of  the  turpitudes  which  he  charges  her  to  have 
committed  with  her  father's  domeilics ;  becaufe, 
before  ihe  was  eight  years  old  Ihewent  to  France, 
and  did  not  return  till  (he  had  attained  the  ao-e  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  :  the  fecond  is,  that  Anna 
Bolene  was  born,  not  only  before  Thomas  Bolene 
went  ambafTador  to  France,  but  before  he  could 
have  pofTibly  been  the  AmbalTador  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  ;  for  Henry  was  not  crowned  till  the. year 
1509, and  Anna  Bolene  was  born  two  years  before. 
Finally,  not  only  the  Engliih  chronology,  b.ut 
Alexander  Natalis,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiflory,  and  Father  Orleans,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  Revolutions  of  England, 
together  with   various  Catholic  authors,  diiTent 
from  the  account  given  by  Saunders. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XL. 
Marechal  d'Ancre. 

XCl.  It  has  fo  happened,  that  the  trails  of 
hiftory  inferred  in  this  difcourfe,  are  moftly  fa- 
Tourable  to,  or  in  mitigation  of  the  offences  of 
fome  famous  delinquents.  There  has  fcarce  been 
a  favourite  fince  the  days  of  Sejanus  to  our  times, 
who  was  fo  univerfally  detefted,  and,  according 
10  the  procefs  that  was  initituted  againft  him, 
wuh  fo  much  reafon,  as  the  Marechal  d^Ancre; 
who  was  a  Florentine  by  birth,  named  Concino 
Concini,  and  who  came  to  France  with  queen 
Mary  of  Medicis,  by  whofe  favour,  during  her 
regency,  he  was  raifed  to  the  firft  offices  in  the 
ftate,  and  arrived  at  having  the  abfolute  controul 
of  the  whole  monarchy.  His  infolence,  his  am- 
bition, his  cruelty,  and  his  avarice,  occaQoned  it 
to  be  refolved  upon,  as  foon  as  Lewis  the  Thir- 
teenth afcended  the  throne,  to  take  away  his  life } 
but  as  on  account  of  his  creatures,  and  his  great 
power,  they  did  not  dare  attempt  the  thing  by  a 
regular  procefs,  they  gave  a  commiffion  to  one 
Vitri,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  guards,  to  put 
him  10  death  in  any  manner  that  he  Ihould  find 

moil 
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ttioH:  expedient ;  which  he  executed,  by  piftoling 
him  upon  the  Pont  Neuf,  where  he  happened 
to  meet  him,  unprepared  or  provided  for  his  de- 
fence. The  fury  of  the  populace,  manifed- 
ed  the  implacable  and  inveterate  hatred, 
which  was  entertained  againft  the  defuncl  fa- 
vourite :  they  turaultuoufly  dragged  his  body 
from  the  church,  and  hung  it  upon  a  gallows, 
which  the  Marechal  had  ere6led  to  hang  thofe  on 
who  (hould  murmur  againit  him  j  they  next  be- 
headed him,  and  dragged  the  body  through  the 
llreets  and  fquares  of  the  city  ;  after  this,  they 
cut  pieces  off  from  it,  with  an  intent  to  preferve 
them  as  precious  mementos  of  the  public  venge- 
ance. It  is  fa  id,  the  ears  were  fold  at  a  very 
high  price.  The  grand  provoil,  atrended  by  his 
archers,  attempted  to  reftrain  the  populace,  bur 
was  obhged  to  deOfl,  as  they  threatened,  if  he 
did  not  remain  quiet,  to  bury  him  alive.  They^ 
threw  the  entrails  into  the  river,  and  burnt  part 
of  the  body  before  the  ftatue  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  which  ftands  on  the  Pont  Neuf;  and 
fome  cut  pieces  of  flefh,  which  they  broiled  at  the 
fire  they  had  made,  and  ate  them :  one  mani- 
fefted  his  rage,  by  tearing  out  and  publicly  eat- 
ing (he  heart ;  and  another,  who  by  hh  drefs 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  condition,  running  his 
hand  into  the  carcafe,  and  drawing  it  out  all  be- 
5  '  fmeared 
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fmeared  with  blood,  lifted  it  to  his  month  aiid 
fucked  it  ;  and  fcarce  ever  was  the  hatred  of  any 
people  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  fury.  After 
he  was  dead,  they  inflituted  that  profeciition 
againft  him  which  they  did  not  dare  to  commence 
while  he  was  living-,  and  upon  the  depofitions 
and  evidence  which  were  laid  before  his  judges, 
they  not  only  declared  him  guilty  of  high  treafon, 
but  of  having  profelTed  Judaifm,  and  been  in 
league  with  the  Devil ;  and  a  little  while  after- 
wards, they  beheaded  and  burnt  his  wife  Leonora 
Gallagai,  for  the  fame  crimes. 

XGIL  With  all  this,  there  has  not  been  want- 
ing a  perfon,  who  has  attempted  to  excufc  und 
juftify  the  IMarechal  d'Ancre,  and  not  one  wlio 
was  a  creature  or  countryman  of  his,  or  in  any 
fliape  connefled  with  him,  but  a  PVenchman,  a 
peer,  and  Marechal  of  France,  Francis  Annibal 
Duke  d'Etre,  a  man  famous  for  his  military  ex- 
ploits and  his  embaflies,  and  one  who  was  very 
Well  informed  with  refpe61  to  the  intrigues  and 
fecret  management  of  thofe  times.  This  noble- 
man, in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Regency  of  Mary  of 
Medicis,  attributes  the  tragedy  of  the  Marechal 
d'Ancre  to  mere  misfortune  ;  he  celebrates  his 
great  talents,  and  fays,  that  he  was  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  do  what  was  right,  and  that,  therefore, 

very 
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veryfewpeoplewhoknewhimdiflikedhiiTi;  bathe 
acknowledges,  that altbougb  he  wrisapleafing  man 
in  converfatlon,  he  entertained  high  and  ainbiti- 
o'us  notions ;  but  adds,  that  he  concealed  them 
profoundly  ;  and  he  concludes  with  faying,  that 
he  had  heard  him  declare  many  times,  they  mur- 
dered the  king  withQUt  his  order  or  knowledge. 

XC.  Thefe  cbntradi£lions  in  hiflory  are  truly 
iftonifhing.  The  Marefchal  d'Etre  is  an  evidence 
fuperior  to  all  exception  ;  for  if  he  could  ever 
have  had  any  obligations  to  d'Ancre,  they  mull 
have  been  but  trifling,  becaufe  he  obtained  his 
mod  diilinguifhec^  honours,  and  fuch  as  were 
very  correfpondent  to  his  merit,  in  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth.  .  What  then  (liall  we  fay 
to  all  this  }  why,  under  fuch  circumflances,  good 
criticifm  will  purfue  a  middle  courfe;  and  con- 
cludci  that  d'Ancre  incurred  the  public  hatred, 
partly  on  account  of  his  being  fo  great  a  favou- 
rite j  which  of  itfelf  is  fufBcient  to'miake  a  man 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye  §  and  partly  on  account 
of  his  being  a  fliranger,  which  is  a  circuai- 
flance  that  nearly  always  produces,  in  thofe  who 
are  to  obey,  envy  and  indignation  :  and  tinaiiv, 
the  abufe  of  his  power,  in  fome  Inftances  of  his 
condudl,  may  alfo  have  contributed  to  raile  the 
H  flame. 
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flame.  But  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  alledged 
againfl:  him  in  his  profecution,  we  may  fuppofe, 
were  the  invention  of  his  enemies ;  for,  notwith- 
flanding  the  evidence  upon  record  feems  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  them,  we  may  conclude,  that 
out  of  fo  great  a  number  as  thefe  confifted  of, 
and  who  were  for  the  mofl  part  enraged  wit- 
neffes,  there  would  not  be  wanting  fome  of  them, 
who  would  give  fuch  teftimony  as  their  rage  dic- 
tated to  them,  although  it  was  contrary  to 
truth,  and  againfl  their  confciences. 


SECT.     XLL 

Urban  Greiiadier,  a?id  the  Nuns  of  Loudun^ 

XVIII.  Francis  Urban  Grenadier,  canon  of 
Loudun,  in  the  province  of  Poiclou,  is  the  laft 
perfon  we  fhall  enumerate  in  this  catalogue  ;  his 
tragedy  has  been,  and  dill  is,  much  animadverted 
upon,  both  within  France  and  without  it.  This 
man,  who  was  endued  with  talents  above  medio- 
crity, was  genteel  in  his  perfon,  fufficiently  learn- 
ed, and  an  eloquent  orator;  but  a  lover  of,  and 
beloved  by  the  other  fex,  to  a  degree  bordering 
upon  excefs.  Either  his  talents  or  his  vices,  or 
both  together,  raifed  him  many  enemies, but  tl^eir 
animofity  was  moll  probably  dire£led  againfl  the 

firft; 
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firft;  for  the  world  is  more  apt  to  attack  people  out 
of  envy  to  their  good  qualities,  than  from  motives 
of  morality,  or  from  being  difgufted  at  their  vices. 
It  happened,  that  all  the  nuns  of  a  convent  at 
Loudun  feemed  aflFe^led  in  a  ftrange  way,  which 
was  imputed  by  many  to  their  being  bewitched. 
"What  reafon  the  enemies  of  Grenadier  had,  or 
pretended  to  have,  for  attributing  this  mifchief  to 
him,  I  can't  imagine  ;  but  they  gave  information 
of  this  matter  to  Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  was  at 
that  time,  under  colour  of  being  minifter,  the 
king  de  fado  of  France  ;  to  this  man  of  power, 
they  accufed  Grenadier  of  being  the  author  of 
the  polTeilion  of  thefe  nuns.     The  cardinal  had 
more  than  one  motive  to  wifli  the  ruin  of  Grena- 
dier ;  for  when  he  was  no  more  than  Bifhop  of 
Louzon,  there  had  been  a  fharp  tlifpute  between 
them ;  but  what  irritated  him  moil  againft  Gre- 
nadier, was  an  information  which  thofe  who  ac- 
cufed him  of  the  crime  of  forcery  gave  the  cardinal, 
th^t Grenadier  was  the  author  of  a  fatyr  intitled 
L)b  Cordonier  de  Loudun,  which  was  very  feverc 
upon  his  perfon,  birth,  and  pedigree.     The  car- 
dinal ordered  that  an  enquiry  fhould  immedi- 
ately be  made  refpe£ling  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
nuns,  and  the  forcery  of  Grenadier ;  in  which  he 
direfted,  they  (hould  be  careful  to  obferve  the 
colour  and  appearance  of  ftrifl  ju/lice.     Twelve 
H  2  eccle- 
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eccleliaflks  were  appointed  judges  in  the  caufe  ; 
who,  after  a  formal  and  feemingly  minute  en- 
quiry, condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive ;  which 
fentence  was  afterwards  executed  upon  him,  and 
he,  at  the  terrible  criUs  of  his  fuffering,  Ihewed 
great  Chriilian  patience  and  fortitude. 

XCIV.  But  notwithftanding  all  the  judicial 
folemtiity  of  the  procefs,  many  people  doubted 
of  the  juilice  of  the  fentence,  and  attributed  the 
whole  proceeding  to  political  artifice,  afilfted  by 
tiie  delufion  of  fome,  and  the  credulity  of  others. 
The  cardinal,  who  from  aloft  dire^Sed  the  move- 
ments of  the  machines,  although  he  was  allowed 
to  be  a  man  of  great  abilities,  was  generaliv^ 
known  to  be  furioufly  vindi£^ive.  He  neither 
wanted  capacity  nor  power,  to  crulh  the  moft  fpot- 
lefs  innocence  under  the  colour  and  fliew  of 
juilice.  The  judges  are  faid  to  have  been  good 
men,  but  very  credulous,  and  people  of  little  pe- 
netration, who  were  on  this  account  pitched  upon 
by  the  enemies  of  Grenadier.  The  rigour  of  the 
fentence  ihews,  that  fome  other  motive  intervened 
to  produce  it  belldes  the  love  of  juftice  ;  and 
what  above  all  manifefted  fuch  a  motive,  was  the 
cruel  oppreffion  that  was  pra6hfed  on  him,  in 
obliging  him  to  make  ufe  of  a  particular  confef- 
for,  notwithftanding  he  alledged  that  he  difliked 

him. 
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him,  for  that  he  was  his  enemy,  and  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  inftruments  in  working  his 
ruin.  He  intreated,  that  for  the  expiation  of  his 
fins,  they  would  permit  him  to  have  Father 
Guardian  of  the  fociety  of  Francifcans  at  Lou- 
dun,  who  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  divine  of  the 
Sorbone;  but  it  was  not  poflible  for  him,  either  to 
obtain  this  grace,  or  a  permiffion  to  have  any 
other  man  but  him  whom  he  had  obje<f^ed  to  as 
his  enemy.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  witnefles  who 
depofed  againft  Grenadier,  were  the  very  Devils 
who  tormented  the  nuns  ;  and  the  teflimony  of 
fuch  men,  by  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  is  un- 
worthy to  be  admitted.  Many  obfervations  were 
written  and  fent  to  the  prefs  upon  the  pofTeflion 
of  the  nuns,  with  a  view  of  evincing,  that  it  was 
all  delufion  and  a  made-up  tale.  The  Devils 
at  firft,  anfwered  in  French,  tothequeftiona  that 
were  a/ked  them  in  Latin  -,  afterwards,  when 
they  were  defirous  of  fpeaking  a  little  Latin, 
they  made  many  falfe  concords,  which  caufed 
fome  wags  in  France  to  remark,  that  the 
Devils  of  Loudun  were  but  novices  in  grammar, 
who  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  third  form. 
There  were  two  men  of  ability,  who  offered  to 
demonflrate  the  delufion  and  impofture  of  the 
poffeflion  of  the  nuns  ;  but  they  were  fo  feverely 
threatened  by  the  cardinal,  that  one  of  them  fled 

H  3  to 
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to  Rome,  and  the  other  was  obliged  to  conceal 
hirafelf.     The^exorcifts  were  fent  from  Paris  by 
the  cardinal;  which  circumflance,  joined  to  the 
great  pains  that  were  taken  to  perfuade  the  truth 
of  the  pofleflion,  fufEciently  demonftrates   the 
complexion  of  the  bufinefs.     Finally,  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  circumftances  we  have  recited, 
and  others  which  we  have  omitted  to  mention, 
many  authors  within  France  itfelf,  and  among 
them  Egidius  Menagius,  and  the  moft  learned 
Naudseus,  have  taken  the  part  of  Grenadier,  and 
there  is  fcarce  any  one,  who  when  he  touches 
upon  this  matter,  does  not  exprefs  himfelf  with 
fome  doubt. 


SECT.        XLIL 

XCV.  We  have  laid  before   the  reader  all 

thefe  hiftorical  accounts,  to  let  him  fee,  that  even 

to  contradi£l  the  beft-attefted  relations,  and  fuch 

as  have  generally  been  accepted  and  admitted  as 

true  upon  the  credit  of  a  multitude  of  writers, 

and  upon  the  authority  of  judicial  a£ls,  there  are 

fo  many  ftrong  arguments  to  be  alledged,  that 

they  excite  in  the  underflanding  a  propenfity  to 

doubt  them,  which  doubting  fometimes  leads  to  a 

difcovery  of  their  fallhood  ;  and  from  hence  we 

may 
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may  learn  how  difficult  it  is,  not  only  to  hit  upon 
the  certain,  but  even  to  point  out  what  is  moft 
probable  in  hiftory,  although  I  do  not,  on  this 
account,  pretend  to  adopt  abfolute  Pyrrhonifm, 
or  to  claim  a  general  fufpenfion  of  alTent  to  all 
thsit  is  related  by  hillorians.  There  is  a  large 
field  for  diflruft,  which," carried  to  a  certain  length, 
is  difcretion ;  and,  to  an  extravagant  one,  folly. 
It  is  rieceffary  to  examine  with  great  attention, 
the  limits  to  which  doubt  may  be  extended,  and 
to  extricate  yourfelf  from'  the  labyrmth  of  it, 
whenever  it  is  in  your  power,  either  by  the  road 
of  truth,  or  the  path  of  probability. 

What  I  mean  to  illuflrate,  is  the  great  diffi- 
culties that  are  to  be  encountered  in  exercifmg 
worthily  the  occupation  of  an  hiftorian  :  to  do 
it  well,  requires  immenfe  reading,  a  moft  happy 
memory,  and  a  criticifm  that  is  extremely  delicate. 
How  can  a  man  by  reading  one  or  two  authors, 
pretend  to  inveftigate  the  truth  of  what  is  related 
by  an  infinite  number  ?  I  don't  pretend  that  it  is 
abfolutely  necefTary  he  fliould  read  them  all;  for 
this  many  times  would  be  impoflible  ;  and  with 
refpe<5t  to  thofe,  who  he  knows  did  nothing  more 
than  copy  from  others,  fuperfluous ;  but  he  fliould 
read  all  thofe  who  are  of  efpecial  note,  either 
on  account  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  the 
H  4  di- 
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diligence  with  which  they  applied  themfelves,  or 
on  account  of  feme  other  circumftances,  which 
might  contribute  to  their  acquiring  the  mpft 
punflual  information.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  read 
modern  authors  only,  but  you  ought  rather  to 
proceed  by  retrofpeflion  ;  and,  by  beginning  at  the 
bottom,  trace  things  upwards  through  the  feries 
of  time,  till  you  arrive  at  the  fountains  where  the 
original  writers  drank,  and^  from  whom  th6  others 
derived  their  intelligence.  Neither  is  the  read- 
ing antient  authors  fufficieqt,  as  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  modern  ones  meet  with  monuments 
that  were  concealed  from  the  others,  which  of- 
ten ferve  to  explain  old  events;  and,  upon  the 
ftrength  of  which,  they  fometimes  exhibit  fuch 
folid  arguments,  as  render  difficult,  or  totally  ob- 
ftrucl  our  affenl:  to  the  account  given  of  them  by 
the  ancients. 

XCVII.  Neither  is  it  fufficient  to  read  thofe 
authors  who,  from  motives  of  partiality,  would 
ftrive  to  make  their  relations  correfpond  with 
their  wifhes.  The  rectitude  of  hiiloric  decifion, 
requires  that  wc  (hould  hear  every  one,  even  our 
enemies,  and  pronounce  fentence,  not  according 
to  our  inclinations,  but  the  ftrength  and  quality 
of  the  proofs. 

XCVIII, 
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XCVIII.  It  conduces  much,  in  order  to  invefti- 
gate  the  truth  of  events  related  by  authors,  and 
is  alfo  in  a  manner  neceffary,  to  know  the  fituatioa 
and  circumftances  of  the  authors  themfelves ;  be^ 
caufe  in  thefe,  we  may  find  motives  to  give  or 
deny  them  cr-edlt ;  fuch,  as  \Vhat  country  they 
were  born  in,  what  religion  they  profefTed,  and 
what  party  they  were  attached  to,  whether  they 
were  under  obligations  to,  or  had  caufe  to  be  di- 
fatisfied  with  the  perfons  they  introduce  in  their 
hiitories,  and  whether  they  were  the  dependants 
or  relations  of  any  of  them,  &c. 

XCIX.  But,  above  all,  it  is  neceifary  to  find 
out  the  natural  difpofitlon  of  an  author.  There 
are  fome,  who  fo  ilrikingly  difplay  the  charac- 
ter of  men  of  truth  and  fincerity,  that  they  com- 
mand oufr  belief  of  them,  even  when  they  fpeak 
in  favour  of  the  party  they  are  attached  to.  In 
this  elevated  point  of  view,  we  may  venture  to 
place  Philip  de  Comines,  our  Mariana,  and  Hen- 
ry Carherinus.  But  to  acquire  this  knowledge 
of  authors,  demands  fmgular  perfpicuity  ;  for^ 
although  it  Is  generally  faid,  that  in  the  writings 
of  authors  we  may  read  their  genius  and  difpoli- 
tion,  we  ihould  reflet,  that  thefe  are  much  more 
^afy  to  be  difguifed  by  the  pen  than  with  the 

tongue* 
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tongue.  It  is  well  known,  that  Salluft  was  a  man 
of  debauched  morals ;  but  notvvithftanding  this, 
there  is  fcarce  any  other  author,  in  whom  wc 
find  fuch  frequent  declamations  againfl  vice. 

C.  The  degree  of  reading  and  extent  of  hiflo- 
rical  information  that  is  required,  either  to  write 
or  make  a  jufl  judgment  of  any  hiftory,  is  very 
great.  It  is  not  only  neceffary  to  know  exactly 
the  religion,  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  the  nations  to 
which  the  events  relate,  in  order  to  be  clear  whe- 
ther they  are  repugnant  to  or  correfpondent  with 
them  ;  but  it  is  alfo  frequently  necefiary  to  know 
thofe  of  other  nations,  becaufe  it  often  happens, 
that  the  circumftances  of  one  kingdom  are  blend- 
ed v/ith  thofe  of  another,  either  by  commerce, 
wars,  or  a  thoufand  other  accidental  contingen- 
cies. 


SECT.    XLIir. 

CI.  But  what  above  all  makes  writing  hiftory 
a  difficult  ta/lc  is,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  hiflorian, 
it  is  neceffary  for  a  man  to  be  much  more  than 
a  hiftorian.  This,  which  may  appear  a  paradox, 
is  not  fo,  but  a  mod  true  pofuion  :  I  mean,  that 
a  perfon  can't  be  a  pcrfedl  hiflorian,  who  has 
not  fludied  other  faculties  befides  hiftory ;  be- 
n  caufe. 
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caufe,  in  various  inftances,  a  knowledge  of  other 
faculties  difcovers  the  falfity  of  fome  hiftorical 
relations.  The  underftanding  geography,  for 
example,  no  one  can  deny  to  be  exceedingly  ne- 
ceflary.  Polybius  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  fo 
diligent  in  this  matter,  that  before  they  wrote 
their  hiftories,  they  travelled  over  the  kingdotris 
and  countries  to  which  they  related.  Now-a-days 
this  labour  is  not  neceffary,  becaufe  the  nunibers 
of  geographical  books  and  maps  at  prefent  extant, 
although  they  are  not  minutely  exa^i:,  are  fafHci- 
ently  correft  to  make  this  trouble  needlefs. 

CII.  Befides,  there   is  another  circumdance, 
which  perhaps  as  yet,  has  never  been  attended 
to,  which  is,  that  other  faculties  which  are  feem- 
ingly  very  foreign  from  hiflory,  often  ferve  to 
throw   lights  on  various    occurrences.      What 
faculty,   for  example,   to  appearance,  can  have 
lefs  relation  to  hiflory  than   aftronomy?    but 
Quintus  Curtius,  through  his  grofs  ignorance  of 
this  fcience,  fell  into  an  hiftorical  error.   He  fays, 
that  when  Alexander  was  marching   to  India, 
his  foldiers  complained  loudly,  that  he  was  lead- 
ing them  to  a  country  where  they  fliould  not  be 
able  to  fee  the  fun.     They  might  have  had  rea- 
fon  for  this  complaint,  if  he  had  been  marching 
them  Northward,  in  confequence  of  which,  they 
would  have  perceived  the  fun  to  get  lower,  and 

the 
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the  days  to  /Iiorten  upon  them  ;  but  by  mardi- 
isg  towards  the  South,  as  they  then  were  march* 
in^,  they  muft  obferve  the  fun  to  get  higher,  and 
confequenily,  that  fear  in  the  foldiers  could  not 
Lave  been  poffible. 

CIII.  Vv  ho  would  think  of  fnppofmg,  that 
optics  and  catoptrics,  and  we  may  fay  the  fame 
of  other  mathematical  fubjef^s,  could  be  of  ufe 
in  writing  a  hiftory  .''  But  pleafe  to  obferve, 
that  by  underftanding  optics,  you  would  know^ 
v/hat  Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  authors,  tell 
us  of  a  man  named  Strabo,  who,  fro  n  the  pro- 
montory of  LiUhyum,  faw  and  counted  the  (hips 
that  had  jufl  failed  out  of  the  port  of  Carthage 
was  iinpoilible,  bccaufe  the  image  of  every  fliip^ 
which  at  fuch  a  dillance,  could  be  formed  on  the 
retina,  muft  be  To  exceedingly  minute  as  to  have 
been  imperceptible.  Alfo  by  underftanding 
catoptrics,  would  be  known  either  the  impoflibiii- 
ty,  or  almoll  infurmountable  difficulty  oi  making 
the  burning  glafles,  with  which  we  are  told  Ar-. 
chimedes,  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  (et  fire  to  the 
ihips  of  Marcelius  •,  that  is,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
ihips  to  have  been  as  far  diflant  from  the  walls 
as  fome  authors  have  placed  them,  which  was 
more  than  thirty  geometrical  paces. 

CIV. 
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CIV.  Fina-Hy,  and  to  fum  up  the  whole,  as 
human  events  which  are  the  objeft  of  hidory, 
may  bear  analogy  to  the  objefts  of  all  forts  of 
facqltie?,  there  is  not  one  of  them,  which  by  aa 
hiftorii^n'sbeingacquainiedwith  may  not  afford  af- 
)[ill:ance  in  the  difcovery  of  the  truth  of  fome  fads. 

SECT.     XLIV, 

CV.  From  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident, 
that  he,  who  fets  about  writing  a  hiftory,  en- 
gages in  a  mod  arduous  undertaking  ;  and  that 
this  is  an  occupation,  fit  only  for  thofe,  in  whom 
are  combined  fo  many  excellent  qualities,  that 
the  poflefTion  of  them  all  in  one  fubje^i  ap* 
proaches  nearly  to  an  impofTibility  ;  for,  to  the 
univerfal  knowledge  which  we  have  juft  hinted  to 
bcnecelTary,  (hould  be  added  a  love  of  truth,  which 
nothing  can  intimidate  ;  a  comprehenfive  fpirit, 
which  the  multitude  of  fpecies  can't  confound  ;  a 
methodical  genius  to  arrange  them ;  a  fupcrior 
judgment,  to  clafs  and  eftimate  them  according 
to  their  merit ;  a  penetrating  ingenuity,  which, 
among  a  great  number  of  confufed  and  feemingly 
contradi(ftory  appearances,  can  difcern.  the  legi- 
timate figDS  of  the  true  from  the  adulterated  ; 
and,  finally,  he  ihould  be  able  to  write  in  a  clear 
and  noble  ftile,  fuch  as  we  defcribed  in  the  be- 
ginning 
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ginning  of  this  difcourfe  as  befl  fuited  to  hif- 
tory,  in  order  to  illullrate  and  explain  the  whole. 
I  fay,  find  me  a  man  pofleffed  of  all  thefe  re- 
quifites,  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Afollo. 

CVI.  Although  I confider  all  the  before-named 
qualities,  as  abfolutely  necelTary  to  form  a  com- 
pleat  hillorian,  I  am  well  aware,  that  in  many 
of  the  occurrences  of  life  we  fhould  wifli  for 
the  beft,  and  content  ourfelves  with  the  good  or 
the  middling;  but  tlvis  ihould  be  under  ft  ood  to 
relate  to  thofe  faculties,  in  which  a  multitude 
of  profelTors  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  Every 
town,  for  example,  flands  in  need  of  many 
mechanical  artificers;  and  as  neither  all,  nor 
the  half  of  them,  can  be  excellent,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  be  fatisfied  with  thofe  that  are  tolera- 
ble. But  what  necefiity  is  there  for  miUltiplying 
Hifiorians  in  this  proportion,  or  for  people 
to  take  upon  them  the  occupation  of  fuch,  who 
want  the  neceffary  talents  to  comply  with  the 
obligation  ?  What  have  the  multitude  of  hif- 
torians  ever  done  but  multiply  fables?  It  is  com- 
monly thought,  that  to  compile  a  hiftory,  no- 
thins  more  is  necelTarv,  than  to  be  able  to  read, 
and  wri:te,  and  to  polfefs  or  have  accefs  to 
books,  from  whence  to  extras!  the  materials. 
.  Thus  men  engage  in  this  undertaking  who  are 
full    of  pallions,    and  poor  in  talents ;    whofe 

iludy 
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fludy  enables  them  to  do  nothing  more,  thar> 
without  examination,  without  judgement,  with- 
out ftile,  and  without  method,  copy  whatever 
flatters  their  imagination,  or  is  favourable  to 
their  partial  ity» 

CVII.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  meet  with  fo  many 
books  filled  with  prodigies  which  never  exifled. 
All  the  marvellous,  even  abflra^ed  from  any 
particular  motive  for  inferting  it,  is  pleaiing  ta 
him  who  writes,  and  him  who  reads  it.     This 
is  inducement  fufEcient  to  caufe  the  writer,  if 
he  does  not  invent,  to  copy  and  enforce  a  fable^ 
and  give  it  the  appearance,  if  not  of  a  true,  at 
lead  of  a  probable  relation^  The  tale  is  regaling. 
to  his  imagination,  and  he  is  interefted  in  infer- 
ting it,  by  the  expe6lation,  that  it  will  make 
his  hillory  appear  more  attradling  and  pleafmg 
to  the  reader.     If,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  fome 
writer  of  judgment,  fhould  with    Urong   argu- 
ments, founded  in  reafon  and  probability,  at- 
tack the  golTip's  tale,  they  throw  in  his  teeth  aa 
infinite  number  of  writers  who  have  patronized 
it,  and  treat  him  as  a  raih  man,  for  running 
counter  to  fuch  a  ftream  of  authority ;  although 
upon  a  nice  examination,  you  will  find  all  thefe 
amount  to  no  more  than  one  only,  who  was  the 
perfon  that  firft  invented,  or  adopted  the  fable,, 
upon  the  credit  of  vain  popular  rumour;  and 
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jhat  all  the  reft  are  mere  copyifts  from  this 
man ;  and  that  they  made  no  inquiry  into  the 
premifes,  nor  gave  themfelves  any  further  trou- 
ble, than  that  of  tranfcribing  what  they  found 
written  by  him.  But  for  the  prefent,  we  will 
have  done  with  Hiftory. 


SECT- 


C   1^3   3 


Additions 


TO     THE 


FOREGOING   DISCOURSE, 


Extracted  from  the  Ninth,  or  Supplemental 
Volume  to  the  Theatrico-Critico* 


SECT.      t. 

I.  nn  H  E  befl  method  of  beginning  thefe 
-*•     additions,  appears  to  me,  to  be  by 

introducing  fome  curious  obfertatipns  made  by 
Plutarch,  on  the  uncertainty  of  antient  Hiftory, 
which  we  find  iriferted  in  his  works,  with  the 
tide  of  Parallels.  The  obje£i:  of  this  treatife, 
is  to  ftiew,  that  many  of  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
fingular  events  which  we  find  in  the  Greek 
hillory,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Roman  one ; 
all  of  them  attended  with  exaftly  the  fame  cir- 
cumflances,  and  differ  only  with  refpe6l  to  the 
perfons  who  were  engaged  in  them,  arid  the 
places  where  they  happened  j   which  affords  a 

I  "^ery 
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very  probable  conje<5lure,  that  the  Roman  au- 
thors, with  a  view  of  blazoning  their  country 
with  this  falfe  and  borrowed  luftre,  copied  thefe 
events  from  the  Greeks.  Plutarch  quotes^ 
the  Greek  authors  who  relate  thefe  things, 
and  from  whom,  in  all  probability,  the  Pvomans- 
copied  them. 

IL  The  Roman  hiftory  fays,  that  the  veftal  virgin 
Rhea  Silva,having  gone  into  a  neighbouring  wood 
to  facriiice,  the  god  Mars  took  that  oportunity  of 
coming  upon  her  by  furprize,  andravifhing  her^ 
the  refult  of  which  rape  was,  the  twin  brothers, 
Romulus  and  Remus;  who,  foon  after  they  were 
born,  were  left  deferted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
ber, where  a  fhe  wolf  fuck  led  and  preferved. 
them;  but  being  afterwards  found  by  the  (hep- 
herd  Fauflulas ;,  he  took  them  up  and  delivered 
them  to  his  wife  Laurentia,  to  be  nurfed  and 
reared.  The  fame  (lory,  without  the  lead  vari- 
ation in  a  fingle  particular^  is  related  by  Zopirus 
Byzantinus,  of  the  Grecian  Philonomia,  the 
daughter  of  Ni6limus,.  who  having  gone  into  z 
Wood,  and  been  furprized  and  ravilhed  there  by 
the  god  Mars,  w^as  afterwards,  in  confequence  of 
the  rape,  delivered*  of  two  fons,  who  were  ex- 
pofed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erimanthus,  and 
carried  by  the  current  into  a  plain,  where  they 
received  their  firfl  nourifhment  from  a  wolf  ;  and 

being 
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teing  taken  up  and  preferyed  by  the  Hieplierd 
Telephus,  came  afterwards  to  be  kings  of  Arca- 
dia, 

III.  We  are  told  that  the  fenators,  tired  of  the 
dominion  of  Romulus,  killed  him  in  the  fenate- 
houfe  ;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  his  death,  carried 
out  each  a  piece  of  the  defundt  king,  hid  under 
their  garments ;  in  confequence  of  this  con- 
trivance, the  body  not  appearing,  they  were  able 
to  impofe  upon  the  people,  and  perfuade  them 
that  he  had  afcended  to  Heaven.  The  fame 
ftory,  tittle  for  tittle,  is  related  by  Theophilus  of 
Pififtratus,  the  ancient  king  of  .Orchomena,  in  his 
Peloponnefian  biftory.  He  fays,  the  fenators,  fired 
with  indignation  againft  him,  for  favouring  the 
populace  more  than  the  nobility,  demolilhed  and 
cut  him  into  pieces  in  the  fenate-houfe,  from 
whence  each  of  them  carried  out  a  fmall  portion  of 
his  body  hid  under  their  cloaths,  which  they  de- 
pofited  in  their  houfes,  and  by  that  means  con-* 
cealed  the  affaflination  from  the  public  *,  and,  jufl 
afterwards  Tlefymachus,  one  of  the  fadlion,  pre- 
tended that  he  had  feen  Pififtratus  upon  the  top 
of  Mount  Pifeus  in  the  Ihape  of  a  deity. 

IV.  Macrobius  and  Plutarch  tell  us,  that  in  a 
fhort  time  after  the  Romans  had  driven  the  Gauls 
from  Rome,  by  vvhofe  invafion  they  were  much 

1 2  weakened. 
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weakened,  the  Latins  entered  into  a  league  againfr 
them,  and  threatened  their  total  ruin  if  they  did 
not  deliver  up  to  them  all  the  women  of  quality 
that  were  in  the  city.  The  fenate  were  perplexed 
about  what  refolution  to  take  in  fo  critical  a 
cafe:  but  while  they  were  deliberating,  all  the 
flaves  came,  and  offered  to  deceive  the  enemy,  by 
going  out  to  them  dreffed  in  the  habits  of  their 
niiftrelTes.  The  fenate  accepted  the  offer,  and 
the  flaves  went  forth,  making  a  great  parade,  and 
dreffed  out  like  gay  ladies.  The  Latins,  who  de- 
voted the  night  to  revel  and  debauchery,  were 
furprized,  and  entirely  routed  by  the  Romans. 
The  fame  flory  is  told  by  Dafilus,  in  his  hiftory 
of  Lydia  ;  who  fays,  the  fame  demand  was  made 
by  the  Sardinians  upon  the  Smyrnans,  which  was 
eluded  by  the  fame  flratagem,  and  with  the  fame 
fuccefs. 

V.  One  of  the  mofl  heroic  actions  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country,  performed  by  any  man,  and 
which  is  recognized  as  fuch  by  all  the  Roman 
writers,  is  that  of  Curtius,  a  Roman  knight.  A 
horrid  chafm  having  opened  itfelf,  which  threat- 
ened to  fwallow  up  the  city  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
oracle  being  confulted  about  what  remedy  they 
fiiould  take  in  this  alarming  urgency,  anfwered, 
that  tremendous  chafm  could  only  be  brought  to 
clofe  by  throwing  into  it  whatever  was  mofl  preci- 
ous 
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ous  in  Rome.  Curtius,  reflecting  that  the  mod 
precious  thing  was  the  life  of  a  man;  having 
drefTed  himfelf  in  compleat  armour,  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  plunged  into  the  abyfs ;  upon  which 
the  mouth  inftantly  fliut.  The  fame  ftory,  with- 
out the  alteration  of  a  circumftance,  is  told  by 
Califthenis  of  Anchurus^  the  fon  of  the  king  of 
Phrygia. 

VI.  Perfenas,  king  of  the  Etrulcans,  having 
reduced  the  Romans  to  great  hunger  and  diftrefs 
by  a  clofe  fiege,  Mucius  Scevola  undertook  to 
kill  him;  but  diredled  the  blow  defigned 
for  the  king,  againfl  one  of  the  generals  whom 
he  miftook  for  him.  Being  taken  a  prifoner, 
he  was  carried  before  Porfena  ;  when,  finding 
the  blunder  he  had  made,  he  thruit  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  and  while  it  was  burning,  told  the 
king,  that  he  and  four  hundred  more  as  refolute 
as  himfelf,  had  fallied  out  of  Rome  together 
with  a  determination  of  demolifliing  him ;  and 
that  Perfenas,  terrified  with  the  threat,  raifed  the 
fiege.  Agatharcides  tells  exaiftly  the  fame  ftory 
of  an  Athenian,  named  Agefilaus ;  who,  when  he 
was  endeavouring  to  demolifh  Xerxes, by  miflake^ 
killed  one  of  his  generals :  he  afrerwards  put  his 
hand  in  the  fire,  and  fpoke  to  Xerxes  juft  in  thjs 
fame  manner  Mucius  had  fpoke  to  Porfena, 

I  ?  VIL 
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VII.  The  battle  of  the  three  Horatios  ^^ith  the 
three  Curios,  in  which  two  of  the  firfl  beir.g  (lain, 
he  who  remained  alive,  by  a  keen  flratagem,  flew 
the  three  Curios ;  and,  returning  home  a  conquer- 
or, upbraided  his  fifter  for  lamenting  the  death  of 
one  of  the  Curios,  to  whom  fhe  was  betrothed  :  I 
fay,  this  ftory  with  all  its  circumftances,  may  be 
found  related  by  Demeratus,  of  three  brothers 
of  the  city  of  Tregea,  and  three  of  that  of  Phe- 
nea,  both  in  Arcadia.  Plutarch,  in  his  book  of 
Parallels,  inftances  many  other  relations,  greatly 
refembling  one  another,  and  which  are  recipro- 
cally applied  by  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  hif- 
torians,  to  their  own  countries  ;  but  I  (hall  omit 
them,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  uniform  in  their 
circumftances,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  repetition  of 
them  being  imputable  to  accident :  but  the  per- 
fedl  fimilitude  of  all  thofe  we  have  inilanced, 
demonllrate,  that  they  were  copied  from  one  ano- 
ther. 

VIII.  The  Abbe  Salliere,  in  a  differtation 
which  was  printed  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Academy  Royal  and  Belles  Lettres  at 
Paris,  pretends,  that  in  this  oppofite  application 
of  uniform  events,  thofe  who  copied  were  the 
Greeks ;  but  as  the  great  authority  of  Plutarch 
is  in  favour  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  endeavours 
to  fhew  that  it  was  not  Plutarch,  but  fome  other 

Greek 
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Oreek  author  who  was  defer ving  of  little  credit, 
:that  wrote  the  Parallels ;  and  that  the  intent  of 
•the  writer,  be  he  who  he  would,  was  nothing 
more,  than  to  make  it  appear  that  Greece  had 
not  been  inferior  to  Rome  in  numbers  of  great 
men.      , 

IX.  I,  having  read  with  attention  the  book 
of  Parallels,  find  mofl  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Romans,  and  not  the  Greeks,  were  the  copyifls. 
The  defign  which  the  Abbe  Sallier  attributes  to 
the  Greeks  of  being  defirous  to  honour  their 
country,  does  not  feem  to  have  much  force  ;  be- 
caufe  many  of  the  events  related  in  the  Parallels, 
tend  rather  to  diflionour  it.  But  it  has  little  ef- 
fect on  the  object  of  our  intention,  which  is  that 
of  fhewing  the  uncertainty  of  hiflory,  whether 
the  original  relation  of,  or  the  copying  of  thofe 
famous  fadls,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  Greeks 
or  the  Romans;  but  the  truth  is,  that  nobody 
at  prefent,  in  deciding  the  queftion,  can  go  be- 
yond feeble  conjectures,  and  therefore  the  impu- 
tation mull  be  left  at  the  doors  of  both  parties. 

X.  The  Abbe  Lenglet  du  Frefno  fays,  that 
the  deicent  of  the  holy  oil  and  fleurs  de  lis  from 
from  Heaven,  are  marvellous  events,  unknown  to 
the  original  French  writers  of  eminence,  altho' 

I  4  they 
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they  are  much  celebrated  by  middling  authors  of 
thefe  later  times.  (Mem,  Trevouxy  anno  1735, 
art.  66.) 

XI.  Father  Menpchio,  torn.  3.  cent.  11.  cap,  4. 
proves,  by  many  authorities,  the  antiquity  of  fa- 
luting  and  praying  a  blefling  on  thofe  who 
fneeze,  to  have  been  ages  prior  to  the  days  of  St. 
Gregory ;  and  we  have  already  obferved,  that  in 
the  New  World,  and  among  many  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  who  inhabit  it,  we  have  found 
this  cuilom  to  have  been  ellablilhed.  We  fhall 
add  at  prefent,  a  pleafeat  tale  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  which  fome  authors  tell  us  of  the  king  of 
Monomotapa.  Whenever  this  king  fneezes,  all 
thofe  who  are  in  his  prefence  falute  him ;  but 
they  do  it  in  fo  high  a  voice,  that  they  are  heard 
by  thofe  in  the  antichamber  and  the  adjacent 
apartments,  upon  which  they  do  the  fame  ;  and 
the  filutation  is  repeated  in  this  manner  till  it 
gets  into  the  flreet,  and  runs  all  over  the  city ; 
fo  that  every  fneeze  of  the  king,  is  attended  by 

horrid  outcry  of  many  thoufands  of  hisfubje^lq* 

Dr.  Prideaux,  who  wrote  the  life  of  the 
falfe  prophet  Mahomet,  quoted  in  the  Critical 
Plttionary  of  Bayle,  fays,  that  his  anceilors,  for 
four  generations  prior  to  him,  who  were  named 
Cxfar,  held  the  governrijept  of  the  city  of  Mecca, 

and 
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and  the  cuftody  of  the  idolatrous  temple  that 
was  in  it ;  which  was  not  lefs  venerated  by  the 
Arabs,  than  that  at  Delphos  was  by  the  Greeks; 
but  what  certainty  have  we  that  this  illuftrious 
geneaology,  is  not  one  of  the  many  fidions,  with 
which  the  Arabs  endeavour  to  honour  that  fa- 
mous impoflor  ? 

XIII.  The  effay  or  difcourfe  of  the  Marquis 
of  St.  Aubin,  on  the  Uncertainty  of  Hiitory,  in 
the  firft  book,  chap.  6.  of  his  Treatife  on  Opi- 
nions, is  fo  pleafing  and  curious,  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  the  informations,  and  the  oppcrtunenefs 
of  the  remarks  contained  in  it,  that  I  thought  I 
fhould  make  a  very  acceptable  prefent  to  many 
of  my  readers  by  tranflating  it ;  and  efpecially  to 
thofe  who  don't  underlland  French,  or  who  have 
not  the  book :  but  I  muft  premife  before  I  give 
the  tranflation,  that  I  ihali  dived  it  of  the  quota- 
tions, and  omit  fuch  paiTages,  as  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  we  have  given  in  the  original  dif- 
courfe, or  the  addi  tions  we  have  already  made  to  it ; 
and  alfo,  that  I  (hall  give  here  and  there  a  critical 
pote  upon  fuch  palTages  as  feera  to  require  it* 


A  Tranf- 
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A  Tranflation  of  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  FIrft; 
Book  of  the  Treatise  on  Opinion. 

ne  little  Faith  that  is  to  be  placed  in  Hiftory, 

XIV.  It  is  a  very  iudicious  reflexion  made  hj 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, or  nearly  impofTibJe,  to  difcern  the  true  froni 
the  falfe  by  the  help  of  hiflorv  ;  becaufe,  if  it 
is  writren  mair^  ages  after  the  events  it  treats  of, 
the  antiquity  cf  the  tranfadtions  is  an  obdacle 
to  coming  at  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  if  it 
is  written  during  the  lives  of  the  perfons  of 
whom  it  fpeaks,  hatred,  envy,  or  motives  of  adu- 
lation, excite  the'suthor  to  corrupt  and  disfigure 
the  truth. 

XV.  Is  it  not  probable  that  hiftorians  have  been 
partial  to  their  own  nation  ?  that  they  have 
been  filent  upon,  or  have  fpoke  llightingly  of  the 
merit  of  thofe  whofe  families  have  fallen  to  decay, 
or  been  nearly  extinguifbed  ?  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  endeavoured  to  elevate  the 
names  and  extol  the  fame  ot  thofe  families  from 
whom  they  expelled  to  be  rewarded  ?  The  mo- 
tives for  difguifmg  the  truth  are  many ;  and  Ta- 
citus, notwithflanding  his  proteftations  that  he 
is  perfedly  unirilluenced  by  hatred  or  the  hopes 
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of  reward  ;  I  fay,  notwithftanding  this,  a  fufpi- 
cious  reader  would  give  moft  credit  to  Eftrady  ; 
whd  fays,  that  in  order  to  be  a  good  hiftorian,  a 
man  -Hiould  divefl  himfelf  of  country  and  religion, 
ihould  be  of  no  profeffion,  nor  a  follower  of  any 
party ;  which  comes  pretty  near  to  faying  he 
Ihould  not  be  a  man. 

XVI.  It  would  be  lofs  of  time,  fays  S.  Real,  to 
fludy  hidory  in  hopes  of  knowing  with  certainty 
what  has  paffed  in  the  world ;  as  the  principal 
information  that  can  be  derived  from  it,  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  fuch  and  fuch  authors  be- 
lieved ;  and  that  we  fhould  not  fo  much  feek  in 
hiitory  for  fad:s,  as  for  the  opinions  of  men.  Clio, 
the  mufe  who  prefides  over  hiftory,  becomes  a 
proflitute,  who,  for  any  price,  furrenders  herfelf 
to  the  embraces  of  the  firit  who  folicits  her  fa- 
vours. 

XVII.  Velleius  Paterculus,  the  unworthy  flat- 
terer of  Tiberius  and  his  favourite  Sejanus,  may 
be  more  properly  faid  to  have  compofed  a  pa- 
negyric than  a  hiftory.  Zozimus  let  himfelf  be 
carried  away  by  paffion,  and  his  refentment  againft 
Conftantine  \  and  Eufebius  flattered  him  in  every 
thing.  Titus  Livius  was  an  avowed  favourer  of 
the  party  of  Pompey ;  and  Dion  Cajffius  was  very 
partial  to  Csefar. 

17  XVIII. 
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XVIII.  Hillory  is  a  prefent,  which  fliould  only 
be  made  to  poflerity,  Bocalini  recommends,  that 
an  hiftorian  fliould  write  nothing  but  what  has 
come  within  the  compafs  of  his  own  obfervation  ; 
and  that  his  book  fliould  not  be  publiflied  till  af- 
ter he  is  dead.  But  even  fuppofing  that  he  has 
been  quite  impartial,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
thing  rather  to  be]wiflied  for  than  expe&d,  ftill, 
the  work  of  every  writer  partakes  of  his  own 
chara£ler  or  difpofition.  Sallufl  is  a  moralifl:  ; 
Tacitus,  a  politician  ;  and  Titus  Livius,  fuper- 
llitious  and  an  orator.  They  all  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  us  the  caufes  of  events  which  were 
unknown,  not  only  to  the  people  who  lived  when 
they  happened,  but  even  to  thofe  who  had  fome 
hand  in  negociating  public  bufmefs. 

XIX.  Greece  was  fo  fertile  in  hiflorlans,  that 
the  account  of  one  battle  was  related  by  more 
than  three  hundred  authors.  Lucian  compares 
the  pafBon  of  the  Greeks  for  writing  hiftory,  to 
the  epidemical  difeafe  of  the  Abderitans,  in 
which  there  was  much  raadnefs  mi-^ed. 

XX.  All  ancient  hiflory  was  almoft  totally 
disfigured  by  the  poets,  who  were  continually 
interweaving  fi6lions  with  truth;  as  may  be  feen 
\)y  the  hillory  of  Jupiter  and  all  the  family  of  the 

Titars, 
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Titans,  by  thofe  of  Ifis,  Dido,  Hercules,  and  the 
Argonautic  Expedition ;  by  that  of  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  and  many  other  examples* 


Hijlory  partakes  of  the  Genius  of  the  Teople  ts 
who7n  it  relates* 

XXI.  It  is  eafy  to  difcern,  that  hiftory  has 
more  affinity  to  the  genius  of  the  people  to  whom, 
it  appertains,  than  to  truth  or  the  importance  of 
events.  All  this  fcience  of  hiilory,  fuch  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  is  the  fruit  of  the  paf- 
fion  the  Greeks  had  for  writing  and  relating  flo- 
ries.  The  hiftory  of  antiquity,  has  communicated 
to  us  nought  but  fuch  things,  as  had  relation  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  For,  not  to  men- 
tion the  continent  of  America,  difcovered  in  thefe 
latter  ages,  which  is  fo  extenfive  and  important, 
that  of  other  countries  was  not  drawn  out  of  ob- 
livion, but  only  in  proportion  as  their  affairs  were 
connected  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftories. 
Profane  hiflory  has  fcarce  taken  any  notice  of 
the  Jews;  and  in  the  little  it  has  faid  of  them,- 
there  have  been  grofs  errors.  It  would  likewife 
have  made  very  little  mention  of  the  ancient 
Cauls,  who  extended  their  conquefls  and 
colonies  almofl  over  the  whole  world,  if 
they  had  not  given  occafion  to  be  taken  no- 
tice 
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tice  of  by  their  pillaging  fome  of  the  Greek  tern* 
pies  j  and  by  the  wars,  oifeufive  and  defenfive, 
which  they  had  with  the  Romans.  The  four  ce- 
lebrated empires  of  theA{ryrian>5  Perfians, Greeks, 
and  Romans,  were  not  equal,  either  in  their  du- 
ration, or  the  extent  of  their  conquefts,  to  four 
other  powers,  of  whom  we  have  only  a  partial  or 
trifling  information  ;  thefe  are  the  Chinefe,  Scy- 
thians, Arabs,  and  Turks  *.  But,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  obfcurity  of  hiflory  with  regard  to  thefe 
empires,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  of  China 
exceeded  that  of  AlTyria,  both  in  its  duration,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  policy  of  its  go- 
vernment, and  the  extent  of  its  limits.  The 
Conquefts  of  Almanzor,  which  comprehended 
Africa,  to  the  Weftern '  Ocean,  and  almoft  all 
Spain,  were  more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  Cyrus. 
The  conquefts  of  Alexander  can't  be  compared  with 
thofe  of  Tamerlane  t.  This  conqueror  fubdued  a 
portion  of  China,  and  opened  a  palfage  through 
Tartary  and  Mufcovy,  for  the  fake  of  ferving 

*  It  feems  as  if  the  pcHver  and  extent  of  thefe  empires 
was  not  well  calculated,  when  it  is  aflerted  that  either  of  them 
exceeded  that  of  the  Roman  empire. 

t  Tamerlane*s  extending  his  conquefls  further  than  ever 
Alexander  did  his,  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  the  enumeration  the 
author  immediately  gives  ot  them,  ditfers  from  the  account 
j/iven  us  by  Herbelot  of  this  matter,  who  is  a  writer  exceed- 
ingly vvellvcrfed  in  Oriental  hiftory. 

the 
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the  emperor  of  Conflantinople,  and  triumphing 
over  Bajazet ;  and,  on  his  return  home,  aggra- 
gated  to  his  dominions,  the  countries  of  Syria, 
Pcrfia,  and  a  part  of  India, 

XXII.  Our  want  of  hiftorical  Information,  rc- 
:^e£ling  thofe  numerous  fwarms  of  courageous 
and  powerful  people,  who  came  out  of  Northern 
Scythia,  and,  under  different  names,  difmera- 
bered  the  whole  Weflern  Roman  Empire,  is  very 
extraordinary ;  which  they  did  many  centuries 
before  the  original  Turks  of  Eaftern  Scythia,  who 
came  from  the  coafts  of  the  CafpianSea,  and  were 
called  in,  as  fome  fay,  by  the  emperors  of  Conflan- 
tinople, and,  as  others  fay,  by  the  kings  of  Perfiaj 
and  who,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Eaftern,  Roman, 
and  Arabian  empires,  eftablilhed  a  power  mora 
formidable  than  ever  that  of  Rome  had  been*; 
the  hiftory  of  all  which  warlike  and  formic 
dable  people,  is  very  little  known. 

Of  the  PaJJlonfor  the  wonder fuU 
XXril.  The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  one  of 
the  ilumbling-blocks  of  hiftory.    There  are  fome 

*  The  author  in  this  place  is  very  hyperbolical ;  for,  it  iss 
certain,  that  fo  far  from  the  power  of  the  Turks  exceeding  that 
of  the  Roman  empire  when  it  was  at  its  height,  the  court  ot 
Conflantinople  does  not  now  command  a  third  part  of  the- 
countries  which  were  formerly  fubjeift  to  Rome. 

hiftorians^ 
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hiilorians,  who  take  a  pleafure  In  relating  incre' 
dible  things,  and  feem  as  if  they  fympathized  in 
the  admiration  which  they  produce  in  credulous 
readers. 

XXIV.  The  paffion  for  the  prodigious,  has 
been  the  caufe  of  inventing  many  extraordinary 
ftories.  Juftin  tells  us,  that  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Perfians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cyne- 
g}TUs,  an  Athenian,  purfued  the  enemy  in 
their  flight;  and  when  they  in  great  diforder 
threw  themfelves  into  their  ihips,  he,  to  prevent 
their  efcape,  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  ftiips  with 
his  hands,  but  they  being  fuccellively  cut  off,  her 
feized  and  detained  her  with  his  teeth. 

XXV.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Pyrrhus  being 
wounded  in  the  head  in  a  combat  with  the  Ma- 
mertines,  was  obliged  to  retire^  to  get  his  wound 
dreffed,  and  to  refrefh  himfelf;  but,  after  a 
little  while,  in  fpite  of  ail  the  oppofition  his  own 
people  could  make  againft  it,  he  returned  to  the 
field,  and,  irritated  by  the  bravados  of  ope  of  the 
enemy  of  gigantic  llature,  he,  fired  with  indigna« 
tion,  advanced  up  to  him,  and  with  his  fword  dif- 
charged  a  blow  on  his  head  with  fuch  fury,  that 
he  fplit  him  in  two,  and  that  one  half  of  his  car- 
cafe  fell  down  on  one  fide  of  him,  and  the  other  on 
the  other. 

XXVI. 
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XXVL  Procopius  writes,  that  two  women, 
who  kept  a  houfe  of  lodging  and  entertainment 
for  travellers,  in  the  time  of  a  famine,  killed  and 
ate  up  fetenteen  men :  and  we  read  in  MalFeuSj 
that  a  Portuguefe  foldier,  having  in  an  engage- 
ment expended  all  his  ball,  drew  his  own  ledth^ 
with  which  he  charged  his  mufquet,  and  fired 
them  on  the  enemy. 


Obligations  of  an  HiJionan» 

XXVII.  Hiftory  fliould  not  refemble  a  plAurCj 
which  aims  at  reprefenting  nature  in  a  beautiful 
light ;  for,  as  Father  Orleans  obferves,  a  fine 
touch  pafles  eafily  from  the  imagination  to  the 
pen  ;  and,  although  it  may  illuftrate  a  hero,  is 
very  apt  to  wound  the  truth,  which  is  the  mod 
eflential  character  of  hiftory* 

XX VIII. Who  is  ignorant,  fays  Cicero,  that  the 
firft  law  of  hiftory  enjoins  the  hiftorian  not  to 
have  the  audacity  to  write  any  kind  of  lie,  or  to 
want  courage  to  fpeak  the  truth  in  all  things^  be 
the  danger  of  doing  it  what  it  may  ;  and  that, 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  he  fliould  avoid  the  fufpicion 
of  being  influenced,  either  by  love  or  hatred  ? 
And  Polybius,  long  before   Cicero's  time,   had 

K  faid. 
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faid,  that  the  hiflorian  who  fupprefles  truths,  is 
riot  lefs  a  liar  than  him  who  writes  fables. 

The  great  Sincerity  of  fome  HiJioria'tU. 

XXIX.  Polybius  conforms  very  exa^ly  to  his 
own  maxim,  which  we  have  juft  repeated.  This 
author's  mode  of  proceeding  in  his  hiflory^  is  fo 
diftant  from  all  diffimulation,  that  he  comments 
upon  the  errors  committed  by  his  own  father  Ly- 
cortas.  Thucydides  omits  nothing  that  could  re- 
flc£l:  honour  on  Cleon  and  Barcidas,  by  whofe  ma- 
nagement he  had  been  banifhed  from  Athens. 

XXX.  Titus  Livius  makes  honourable  mention 
of  Brutus  and  Caflius,  although  they  were  the 
enemies  of  Auguftus,  in  whofe  reign,  and  under 
whofe  aufpices,  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  and  delivered 
down  to  pofterity  the  murderers  of  C^far,  with 
the  chara6lers  of  virtuous  citizens.  Grotius  gave 
a  ftriking  in  (lance  of  his  fmcerity  in  his  hi  (lory 
of  the  Low  Countries,  by  always  fpeaking  cf 
prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  with  as  much  modera- 
tion and  indifference  as  if  he  had  never  been  per- 
fecuted  by  him. 

XXXT.  We  are  given  to  underftand  by  a  paf- 
fage  in  Plutarch,  that  in  old  times,  authors  did 

not 
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not  think  themfelves  fufEciently  qualified  to  write 
a  hiflory,  till  they  had  travelled  through  the 
countries  which  were  the  theatres  of  the  events 
thjsy  were  to  treat  of.  Polybius  prepared  him- 
felf  for  writing  his  hiflory,  by  travelling  through 
all  the  world  which  was  known  in  his  time.  Sal- 
lufl  palTed  the  fea,  in  order  to  fee. with  his  own 
eyes  the  theatre  of  the  Jugurthan  war.  John 
Chattier  aifures  us,  that  by  order  of  Charles  the 
Seventh,  he  attended  the  mofl  important  expedi- 
tions of  that  prince,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be 
a  witnefs  of  the  fads  he  was  to  relate. 

XXXII.  In  Ethiopia,  in  Egypt,  in  Chaldea,  in 
Perfia,  and  iii  Syria,  the  writing  of  hiflory,  and  the 
cuftody  of  annals,  was  confided  to  none  but  the 
priefts.  Numa  recommended  it  to  the  pontiffs 
of  Rome,  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  country  in 
the  public  regifters ;  but  when  the  Gauls  took 
the  city,  thefe  regiflers  were  for  the  mofl:  part 
burnt.  In  China,  the  fuperintendance  of  hifl:ory 
is  given  to  the  magifl:rates  -,  notwithfl:anding 
which,  all  their  public  regifl:ers  are  full  of  im- 
podures,  calculated  either  to  eftablifh  the  worfhip 
of  falfe  deities,  to  flatter  their  princes,  or  to  in- 
dulge the  taite  and  vanity  of  the  nation* 

K  2  Hijlories 
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Biftories  filled  with  Fables. 

XXXIIL  Herodotus,  who  is  called  the  Father 
of  Hiftory,  was  looked  upon  by  the  antients  as  a 
very  fabulous  writer.  Strabo,  Quintilian,  and 
Caufabon,  don't  give  more  credit  to  Herodotus, 
than  to  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  the  tragic  poets, 
Lucian,  in  his  Journey  to  Hell,  tells  us,  he  faw 
Herodotus  there,  who  was  tormented  among 
others,  for  having  deceived  poflerity. 

XXXIV.  Pliny  gives  Diodorus  Siculus  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  firft  hiflorian  among 
the  Greeks,  who  wrote  ferioufly,  and  abftained 
from  fables.  Louis  Vives,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  Diodorus  was  a  fabulous  writer,  and  one 
of  no  folidity;  and  the  fame  Diodorus,  treats  as 
fabulous,  all  the  writers  who  went  before  him. 

XXXV.  The  learned  are  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions upon  the  Cyropedia  of  Xenophon.  Many 
adopt  the  fentiment  of  Cicero,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  a  drawing  of  invention,  defigned  to  repre- 
fent  a  perfe£l  prince.  Notwithitanding  this,  a 
contrary  opinion  feems  to  prevail  at  this  day*  and 
the  Cyropedia  is  confidered  as  a  true  hidory. 

XXXVL 
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XXXVI.  Afioius  PoUio,  thinks  the  Commenta- 
ries of  Ca^far  are  not  written  with  much  care,  nor 
with  much  fincerity  :  and  VofHus  makes  mention 
of  the  flrange  caprice  of  a  man,  who  told  him, 
that  after  having  meditated  dehberately,  and  with 
much  application  on  the  fubjeft,  he  had  wrote  a 
book,  in  which  he  had  proved  with  invincible  ar- 
guments, that  Cafar  had  never  paffed  the  Alps, 
and  that  all  he  had  wrote  in  his  Commentaries 
about  his  wars  with  the  Gauls  was  falfe.  Pro- 
copius,  in  his  General  Hiflory,  loads  the  emperor 
Juftinian  and  his  wife  the  emprefs  Theodofia 
with  eulogiums  -,  and  likewife  Belifarius  and  his 
wife  Antonina  ;  but  in  his  Anecdotes,  or  Secret 
Hiftory,  he  is  outrageous  in  his  abufe  of  them, 
and  calls  them  by  the  moft  opprobrious  names. 
Aretinus  boalled  that  he  was  the  arbiter  and  dif- 
pofer  of  the  reputation  of  princes,  difpenfing 
among  them  eulogiums  or  reflections,  juit  as  they 
were  generous  or  paifimonious  towards  him.  He 
teils  us,  that  Charles  the  Fifth  upon  his  return 
from  the  expedition  againft  Tunis,  prefented  him 
with  a  gold  chain,  and  that  he  faid  to  the  em- 
peror upon  receiving  it,  "  This  is  but  a  very 
fcanty  reward  to  excite  me  to  fpeak  well  of  an 
enterprize  that  was  fo  badly  concerted.'* 

XXXVIL  The  monuments  themfelres  are  not 
K  3  always 
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always  faithful  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  fafts; 
for  even  the  brafs  and  the  marble  will  fometimes 
lie.     The  infcription  on  the  triumphal   arch  of 
Titus,  erected  to  celebrate  the  conqueft  of  Jeru- 
falem,  declares,  that  no  emperor  before  him  had 
ever  taken  or  dared  to  befiege  that  city.     Not- 
vvithftanding  this,  befides    the    alTercion    being 
conrradided  by  the  authority  of  holy  writ,  Cicero 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,   calls  Pompey, 
our  Jerujalemite ;   and  no  one  at  Rome  was  igno- 
rant that  Jerufalem  was  one  of  the  conquefts  of 
Pompey. 

,  Of  the  ancient  Chronicles^ 

XXXVIII.  If  the  hiflorians  of  the  firfl:  rate, 
and  the  monuments  are  fufpicious,  what  Ihall  we 
fay  of  our  ancient  chronicles  ?  Why,  I  fe^ir,  v^e 
can  call  them  nothing  but  miferable  atteded  no- 
vels filled  with  fables ;  and   this  is  the  opinion 
which  a  celebrated  academician  exprefTes  of  them. 
After  the  fierce  barbarous  nations  of  the  North, 
fpread  themfelves  and  their   ignorance  over  all 
the  parts  of  Europe,  the  hiflorians  degenerated 
into  novelifls :  then,  the  relation  of  incredible 
and  wonderful  adventures  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  fublime  part  of  hiftory.     Thelcfmus, 
who  is  faid  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixih  century,  in  the  reign  of  king  Arthur,  and 

Melchinus, 
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Melchinus,  who  -is  not  quite  fo  ancient,  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  Gre^t  Britain,  their  own  country  •, 
and  of  king  Arthur,  and  his  knights  of  the 
round  table;  which, they  disfigured  with  a'thou- 
fand  fables.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Hannibald 
the  Frank ;  who,  although  he  is  much  more  mo- 
dern, fome  believe  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Clodovicus,  w^hofe  hiftory  is  a  rhapfody  of 
lies,  coarfly  imagined.  Such  alfo  was  the  hiftor}^, 
of  which  Gildas,  a  religious  of  Wales,  was  faid 
to  be  the  author  ;  and  which  relates  an  infinity 
of  marvellous  things ;  of  king  Arthur,  Perceval, 
Lancelot,  and  many  others.  The  judicious  criti- 
cifm  which  prevails  at  prefent,  will  be  careful 
to  tranfmit  to  poderity  a  fyilem  of  ancient  hiflo- 
ry,  amended  and  illullrated  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  ufeful  obfervations ;  and  alfo,  a  more 
chafte  and  correct  one  of  our  own  times. 
But,  notwithflanding  all  the  care  and  precaution 
a  hiftorlan  can  take,  and  all  the  induftry  he  can 
exert,  it  is  certain,  we  can't  know  the  characters 
of  men,  and  the  motives  which  led  to  events,  but 
from  the  -memoirs  of  thofe  who  had  a  principal 
hand  in  condu£ling  public  buiinefs. 

ExceJJi-ve  Fyrrho7iifm  in  Hijlory. 

X-XXIX.  Carlovicus,  who  had  a  (hare  in  the 

mod  material  trarifa^lions  of  his  time,  upon  read- 

K4  ing 
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jng  the  hidory  of  Sleidan,  and  finding  the  truth 
of  things  lb  disfigured  in  it,  declared,  that  hif- 
tory  inclined  him  to  withhold  hisaflent  to  all  that 
was  rejated  in  any  other,  either  ancient  or  modern* 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  an  Engliiliman,  the  au- 
thor pf  a  traift,  intitled  The  Religion  of  a  Phy^ 
fician,  in  which  he  fpeaks  pf  hiilory,  fays,  *  I 
don't  give  more  credit  to  relations  of  things 
part,  than  to  predldligns  of  thofe  to  come/  Thus 
we  fee  men  are  difpofed  to  run  intp  extremes 
toth  of  creduUty  and  pyrrhonifm, 

XL.  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  that  hiftory  is  drefled 
and  prepared,  nearly  the  fame  as  victuals  is  dref- 
fed  and  prepared  in  the  kitchen ;  every  nation 
cooks  it  in  their  own  Way  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  fame  thing  comes  to  be  drefled  in  as 
many  different  modes  as  there  are  countries  in  the 
world ;  and  nearly  all  men,  find  thofe  mod  grate- 
ful to  their  palates  which  they  are  moft  accuftom- 
ed  to.  Such,  with  little  variation,  is  the  lot  of 
all  hiftory.  Every  nation,  every  fef^,  taking  the 
fame  fafts,  let  us  fay  crude,  prepare  and  feafon . 
them  to  their  own  tafle  ;  and  afterwards,  they 
appear  to  every  reader,  either  true  or  falfe,  juft 
as  they  agree  with  or  are  repugnant  to  his  pre- 
judices. We  may  even  carry  the  comparifon  flill 
further  ,  for  there  are  certain  eatables,  ablblutely 
pnkjjown  in  fome  countries,  the  inhabitants  pf 

VfhicI) 
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which  countries  would  probably  loath  the  light 
i)f,  let  them  be  dreffed  and  feafoned  in  what  man- 
ner they  would ;  io  there  are  fome  hds  that 
would  not  gain  credit  but  with  this  or  that  parti- 
cular nation,  or  this  or  that  particular  feft  ;  and 
all  the  others  would  be  inclined  to  treat  them  as 
calumnies  and  impofitions. 

XLL  Many  hiftorians,  from  various  motives, 
tranfmit  to  poflerity  fome  fads  which  they  them- 
felves  did  not  affent  to.  Eneas  Sylvius,  in  his 
h.iftory  of  Bohemia,  fays,  piura  fcribo^  quam 
credo. 

Relations  of  Battles  which  feem  incredible, 

XLII.  The  accounts  of  many  battles  contain  cir- 
cumftances  which  appear  incredible.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  Marcus  Valerius  won  a  battle  againft 
the  Sabines,  in  which  he  flew  thirteen  thoufand 
of  the  enemy  without  lofing  one  of  his  own  men. 
And  Diodorus  Siculus,  attributes  the  fame  happy 
fuccefs  to  the  Lacedemonians,  in  an  engage- 
ment they  had  with  the  Arcadians,  of  whom 
they  killed  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a 
man  on  their  own  lide,  which  fo  fell  out,  tha^ 
the  prediftion  of  an  oracle  might  be  verified,  who 
had  pronounced,  that  war  Ihould  not  caufe  a  (in- 
gle tear  to  be  fhed  in  Sparta. 
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XLIII.  In  the  battle  which  the  Conful  Fabins 
Maximus  gamed  over  the  Allobroges  and  Auver- 
nagans,  Appian  fays,  there  were  but  fifteen  men 
flain  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  that  there 
remained  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  Gauls 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  adds,  that  the 
Romans  in  the  purfuit,  took  and  deftroyed  eighty 
thoufand  more,  who  were  either  drowned  in  the 
Rhone  or  carried  prifoners  to  Rome. 

XLIV.  Sylla,  in  his  memoirs,  writes,  that  at  the 
battle  of  Cheronea,  in  which  he  routed  Ar- 
chelaus,  the  lieutenant  of  Mithridates,  there  pe- 
riftied  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  of  the  enemy, 
and  only  twelve  Romans.  And  in  the  fame 
memoirs  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  battle  he  fought 
with  yong  Marius,  with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than 
twenty  three  of  his  own  men,  he  killed  twenty 
thoufand  of  his  antagonifl's,  and  took  eight  thou- 
fand prifoners. 

XLV.  In  the  life  of  Lucullus,  written  by  Plu- 
tarch, we  read,  that  in  the  battle  he  had  with  Ti- 
granes,  in  Tigranocerta,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  king,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand 
infantry,  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  that  there 
remained  only  five  of  Lucullus's  foldiers  dead 

on 
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on  the  field,  and  that  his  wounded  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  hundred. 

XLVI.  Alexander  of  Alexandria  writes,  that 
Pompey,.  in  one  of  his  battles  with  Mithridates, 
did  not  lofe  more  than  twenty  foldiers,  and  that 
there  fell  on  the  fide  of  the  king  forty  thou- 
fand. 

XLVII.  In  the  battle  of  Ghalons,  between  the 
Count  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Vifi- 
goths,  on  one  fide,  and  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
on  the  other ;  in  which  Theodoric  was  killed. 
Some  authors  make  the  number  of  the  flain  in 
both  armies  to  amount  to  th-ree  hundred  thou- 
fand  men.  The  hiftorians  in  general  agree,  that 
they  at  leafl  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  thoufand,  without  reckoning  among  the 
number  fifteen  thoufand  French  and  Gepides, 
who  fell  in  with  each  other  accidentally  in  the 
night,  and  fought  in  the  dark  with  fuch  fury, 
that  not  one  of  the  whole  number  was  left 
alive. 

XLVIII.  There  are  authors,  who,  upon  the 
credit  of  Paul  the  Deacon  and  Anaftafius  Biblio- 
thecarius,  compute  the  number  of  men  the  Sara- 
cens loll  in. the  battle  of  Poitiers,  at  three  hun- 
dred and  feventy  five  thoufand  5  which  account, 

fay 
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fay  the  judicious  authors  of  the  Hiftory  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  leems  fabulous.  Some,  in  order  to  give 
an  air  of  probability  to  this  circumllance,  have 
pretended  that  there  were  included  in  this  com- 
putation a  great  number  of  women,  children, 
ilaves,  and  other  followers  of  the  camp.  But  Va- 
lois  has  fhewn,  that  in  this  irruption  none  but 
foldiers  palTed  the  Perines  :  and  Mezeray  fays, 
that  the  army  of  the  Saracens  did  not  exceed 
eighty,  or  at  mofi:  a  hundred  thoufand  men. 

XLIX.  In  the  year  891,  the  emperor  Arnuflus, 
gained  fo  compleat  a  victory  over  the  Normans, 
that  out  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  which  their 
army  confided  of,  not  one  efcaped  ;  and  that  on 
the  fide  of  the  Imperialifls  they  did  not  lofe  a 
fingle  man.  The  authority  quoted  for  this  re- 
lation, is  the  liiftory  of  the  World,  by  Chev- 
reau,  lib.  5. 

L.  Mariana,  after  all  the  chronicles,  fays,  that 
in  the  battle  which  the  three  kings  of  Aragon, 
Navarre,  and  Caftile,  fought  with  the  Moors,  the 
Chridians  loft  only  twenty-five  men,  and  that 
the  number  which  perifhed  of  the  infidels 
amonntc-d  to  two  hundred  thoufand.  In  that  of 
Tarifa  aifo,  the  Moors  loft  two  hundred  thou- 
fand, and  the  Chridians  only  twenty^ 
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LI.  What  hiftorians  relate  of  the  viftories  of 
the  Norman  princes  in  Sicily,  is  likewife  void 
of  all  probability :  for  inftance,  that  out  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  men  defeated  by  Roger,  not 
oneefcaped ;  that  the  fons  of  Tancred,  with  fe?en 
hundred  horfe  and  five  hundred  infantry,  beat  the 
army  of  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  confifting 
of  feventy  thoufand  men.  But  all  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned,  is  nothing  compared  with  what  is  told 
by  Nicetas  in  his  hiflory  of  the  emperor  Alexis ; 
which  is,  that  at  the  fiege  of  Conflantinople,  one 
Frenchman  only,  put  to  flight  the  whole  Grecian 
army. 

LII.  Lucian  treats  as  fabulous  and  ridiculous 
all  the  accounts  of  fuch  difproportionate  num- 
bers flain.  The  remark  of  Titus  Livius,,  when 
he  was  told  gf  an  alarming  apparition  that  had 
been  feen  in  the  tomb  of  Veis,  may  be  applied  to 
many  relations  in  hiflory.  He  fays,  thefe  inci- 
dents are  more  proper  for  the  theatre  than  hif- 
tory ;  and  I  don't  chufe  either  to  affirm  or  re- 
fute them,  it  being  fufficient  to  know  they  were 
once  publifhed  by  the  voice  of  fame. 


Diverjtty 
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Diverfity  of  Opinions  uponmany  famous  hiftorical 
Fa6is. 

^  LIII.  Metrodorus  Lampfacenus  without  the 
leaft  fcruple  affirms,  that  the  heroes  of  whom 
Homer  makes  mention  in  the  Iliad,  fuch  as 
Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Heeler,  Paris,  and  Eneas, 
are  all  fidlitious  perfons,  who  never  exifted. 

LIV.  Some  authors  affert,  that  the  number  of 
women  ftolen  by  the  Romans  from  the  Sabines, 
did  not  exceed  thirty.  Valerius  Antias  and  Di- 
onyfms  HalicarnalTeus,  m.ake  them  amount  to  five 
hundred  and  twenty  feven ;  and  Juba  computes 
them  at  fix  hundred  and  eighty  three. 

LV.  Titus  Llvlus,  Florus,  Plutarch,  an^  Au- 
relius  Victor,  fay,  that  the  dictator  Camillus  de- 
feated and  drove  away  the  Gauls  who  had  taken 
Rome ;  Polybius,  Juftin,  and  Suetonius,  tell 
us,  that  the  Venetians  having  made  an  irruption 
into  the  territories  of  the  Gauls ;  thefe,  that  they 
•mii^ht  be  at  lelfare  to  attend  to  the  defence  of 
th'^r-  own  country,  accommodated  matters  with 
the  KomanSj'who  agreed  to  pay  them  a  certain 
fum  of  money,  upon  condition  of  their  leaving 
Rome,  with  which  money  and  the  plunder  they 
had  made,  they  returned  home. 

LVL 
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LVL  Plutarch  begins  his  hfe  of  Lycurgus 
thus  :  "We  can  fay  nothing  politivelyof  the  law- 
giver Lycurgus,  becaufe  hiitorians  fpeak  .very 
varioufly  concerning  him,  and  hecaufe^^  refpeding 
his  origin,  his  voyages,  his  death,  and  even  his 
laws,  and  the  form  of  government  he  eftabliihed, 
there  are  divers  traditions;  but  there  is  moredif- 
agreement  ftill  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,, 
with  refpe£l  to  the  time  he  hved  in." 

LVIL  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Trogus  Pompei- 
us,  Juftin,  Paufanias,  Plutarch,  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  and  many  other  authors,  have  fpoke  of 
the  nation  of  the  Amazons.  Strabo  denies,  that 
fuch  a  nation  ever  exiiled.  Arrian  conilders  as 
very  fufpicious,  all  that  has  been  v/ritten  of  the 
Amazons..  Others  have  underilood  the  Amazons 
to  have  been  armies  of  men,  who  were  governed 
and  commanded  by  warlike  women  ;  and  they 
ihew,  that  thefe  examples  were  not  uiifrequent 
among  the  antients  ;  for  the  Medes  and  the  Sa- 
beans  obey'd  queens  ;  and  Semiramis  command- 
ed the  Aflyrians;  Thomiris,  the  Scythians  ;  Cleo- 
patra, the  Egyptians;  Boadicea,  theBritainsj  and 
Zenobia,  the  Palmyrenes. 

LVIIL  Appian  believes,  that  the  Amazons 

were  ,not  any  particular  nation,  but  that  they 

gave  this  name  to  all  women  who  went  to  war, 

2  be 
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be  they  of  what  nation  they  would.  Somethirik^ 
the  pretended  Amazons  were  a  barbarous  people, 
who  wore  long  robes,  Ihaved  their  beards,  and 
drefled  and  ornamented  their  heads  after  the 
manner  of  the  women  in  Thrace.  According  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Alcmena, 
whom  Euryftheus  charged  with  bringing  to  him 
the  ihoulder-belt  of  Hyppolita,  went  to  the  coafts 
of  the  Thermodontes,  to  engage,  and  there  de- 
ftroyed  this  warlike  nation. 

LIX.  But  notwithftanding  this,  the  mod  cele- 
brated traces  of  hiflory,  refped:ing  the  Amazons, 
are  of  a  later  date,  than  either  the  Grecian  Her- 
cules, or  the  fon  of  Alcmena ;  becaufe  the  flealing 
of  Antiope  by  Thefeus,  excited  the  Amazons  to 
undertake  the  war,  in  which  they  conquered  all 
Attica,  and  pitched  their  camp  upon  the  paradq 
of  the  Areopagus  itfelf.  Penfnhelea,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  went  to  the  fuccour  of  Troy,  and 
was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  Thaleftris.  Another 
of  their  queens,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  of 
her  warriors,  went  in  fearch  of  i^lexander,  with 
a  view  of  having  a  pofterity  by  him. 

■  L%.  Dion  Ghryfodom  fays,  that  Herodotus 
folicited  from  the  Corinthians,  fome  recompence 
for  writing  his  Greek  Hiftories-,  but  they  having 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  they  did  not  chufe  to 
purchafe  honour  with  money,  he  quite  altered  the 

relation 
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relation  of  the  naval  battle  of  Salamois,  and  char- 
ged Adiraanthus,  a  Corinthian  General^  with  fly- 
ing with  his  whole  fquadron  at  the  beginning  of 
the  battle. 

LXI.  Timoleon  freed  Corinth  his  own  country, 
from  the  tyranny  of  Tiraophanes,  his  brother. 
Plutarch  relates  the  tranfaflion  in  this  manner. 
Timoleon,  and  two  of  his  friends  who  were 
zealous  alTertors  of  liberty,  having  taken  a  folemn 
oath  to  depofe  the  tyrant  if  he  refufed  to  relin* 
quifh  his  ufurpation,  went  to  his  houfe,  and  find- 
ing they  could  not  move  him  by  intreaties,  Ti- 
moleon retired  a  little  and  burfi:  into  tears,  and 
at  that  indant,  his  two  friends  flew  upon  Timo- 
phanes,  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  fays,  Timoleon  killed  his  brother  on  the  pub- 
lic parade,  The  firfl  hiftorian  coniiders  the  love 
of  liberty  as  a  principle  im.planted  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  therefore  endeavours  all  he  can  to 
foften  and  excufe  th^  atrocioufnefs  of  the  a6l. 
The  fecond  blazons  and  exaggerates  it,  with  a 
Tiew  of  exalting  the  zeal  of  Timoleon  for  his 
country.  In  the  midfl:  of  fo  many  dangers,  pro- 
duced by  the  characters,  motives,  and  pafFions  of 
authors,  truth,  in  navigating  the  fea  of  hiftory^ 
is  fliipwrecked,  and  hinder'd  from  b.eing  handed 
down  to  pofterity. 

L  LXIL 
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LXII.  Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon,  died 
compofedj  and  in  his  bed.  Oncficritus,  Arrian, 
Herodotas,  JufHn,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  affirm, 
that  Thomyris,  queen  of  the  MafTagetes,  having 
overcome,  and  made  him  a  prifoner,  caufed  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  head  to  be  immerged 
in  a  veffel  filled  with  human  blood,  in  order,  as 
the  irritated  queen  declared,  that  the  third  he 
had  ever  had  for  that  fluid  might  be  latlated, 
Ctefias  writes,  that  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
fiiot  at  him  by  an  Indian.  Diodorus,  that  he  was 
made  a  prifoner,  and  crucified  by  a  queen  of  the 
Scythians ;  and  according  to  Lucian,  he  died  of 
grief,  on  account  of  Cambyfes  his  fon,  having  un- 
der the  falfe  pretence  of  an  order  from  him, 
put  to  death  the  major  part  of  thofe  he  moft 
eiteemed. 

One  of  the  moix  remarkable  tranfautions  of  thr 
Pioman  Hiilory,  is  the  defeat  of  tl}e  Fabians,  in 
the  engagement  of  Cremera.  This  body,  com- 
pofed  of  one  family  only,  and  which  Florus  calls 
a  Patrician  Army,  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  out  of 
three  hundred  .and  fix  Fabians,  there  remained 
only  one  youth  of  fourteen  years  old  alive,  who 
was  fpared  on  account  of  his  tender  age.  There 
are  few  fa6fs  which  have  been  more  unanimoufly 
attefced  than  this,  nor  by  a  greater  number  of 
authorsx      Titus  Livius,  Ovid,  A.urelius  Viclor, 

Silius, 
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Silius,  and  Feflus,  relate  it  exaftly  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  but  notwithfianding  this,  Dionyfius  Ha- 
licarnaffus  reje^ls  it  as  intirely  fabulous.  Titus 
Livius  places  the  death  and  fanatic  confecratioa 
of  the  two  Decii,  in  the  wars  againd  the  Latins 
and  the  Samnites  ;  but  Cicero  places  it  in  thofq 
with  the  Etrufcans,  and  againfl  Fyrrhus. 

LXIV*  The  filence  of  Polybius,  rcfpecling  the 
fate  of  Regulus  after  his  captivity,  has  occaiioned 
many  learned  men  to  doubt  of  ^11  that  has  been 
faid  on  that  fubje^l. 

LXV.  Aurelius  Victor  relates,  the  emperor 
Claudius  the  fecond,  knowing  that  the  books  of 
the  Sibyls  promifed  great  vidlories  and  profperity 
to  the  empire,  if  the  £xii  man  in  the  fenate  woukl 
voluntarily  furrender  hirafelf  to  be  facrificed  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  which  coming  to  be 
talked  of,  the  elded  fenator  offered  himfelf  to  be- 
come the  viclim  ;  but  the  emperor  would  not. 
accept  the  tender,  chufmg  rather  to  referve  to 
himfelf  the  glory  of  thatfacrifice,  alledging,  that 
the  predidlion  applied  to  him,  as  prince  and  chief 
of  the  fenate.  The  fame  author  adds^  that  for 
this  magnaninious  adion,  a  flatue  of  gold  was 
ere£led  to  his  memory  in  the  Tem.ple  of  Jupiter, 
and  a  bufl  of  gold  in  the  fenate.  He  fays  fur- 
ther, the  name  of  the  fenior  fenator j  who  offered 
his  life  to  obtain  the  completion  of  the  Sibyl 
L  2  predidHon, 
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predi£lion,  was  Pompeius  Baffus.  Neither  Tre- 
belius  Pollio,  nor  Eutropius,  make  the  leail:  men- 
tion of  all  this;  but  on  the  contrary,  have  both 
affirmed,  this  Emperor  died  of  a  natural  difeafe. 

LXVI.  That  maiiifeftation  of  heroic  fortitude, 
in  the  a£lion  of  biting  the  tongue  off  with  the 
teeth  in  the  torture,  is  attributed  by  jamblicus, 
to  Timyca  Pythagorica  ;  by  Tertullian,  to  the 
Cdurtefan  Lccena  ;  by  Valerius  Maximus,  Pliny, 
Diogenes  Laerdus,  and  Philo  Judseus,  to  the 
Philofopher  Anaxarchus ;  and  by  St.  Jerome, 
in  his  Life  of  Saint  Paul  the  firfl  Hermit,  to  a 
holy  Martyr  *. 

LXVII.  Some  fay  that  Placidia  caufed  her  bro- 
ther, the  emperor  Honorius,  to  fign  an  inftru- 
ment,  by  which  he  granted  this  princefs  in  mar- 
riage to  one  of  his  meaneft  officers,  and  that  fhe 
afterwards  complaining  to  the  emperor  of  this 
indignity,  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  done  any 
fuch  thing  ;  upon  which  fhe  (hewed  him  his  fign 
manual,  and  by  this  inftance,  illuftrated  and  cor- 
refled  the  facility  with  which  he  had  been  iifed 
to  fign  papers  he  never  read  ;  for  flie  herfelf  had 
prevailed  on   him  to  fet  his  hand  to  the  inftru- 

*  There  Is  no  diiTiculty  in  fuj^-pofing  this  heroic  action  was 
performed  by  different  people,  tlicre  having  been  innumerable 
inftances  of  thofe  who  have  found  themfeves  in  fituations 
where  it  was  laudable  to  exert  it. 

mentj, 
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Hient,  upon  fuggefting  to  him,  that  it  contained 
his  afTent  to  a  matter  of  a  very  different  nature. 
Others  put  this  ftratagem  in  the  head  of  Pul- 
cheria,  who  betrayed  her  brother  the  eniperor 
Theodofius  into  figning  a  deed,  by  which  he  con- 
fented  to  fell  his  wife  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  for  a 
flave. 

LXVIII.  Upon  no  other  principle  than  that 
of  the  violent  preoccupation  of  hiftorians,  can  we 
account  for  the  diverfity  with  which  the  death  of 
Julian  the  Apoftate  is  related.  Some  fay,  that 
being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  Per- 
fians,  and  finding  his  dilfolution  approach,  he 
catch'd  his  blood  in  his  hands,  and  in  a  rage 
threw  it  up  towards  heaven,  exclaiming  with 
great  earneftnefs  to  our  Saviour,  Thou  hail  con- 
quered, Nazarene,  thou  hail  conquered.  Others 
tells  us,  that  he  tried  in  vain  to'  extra6l  the  arrow 
from  his  wound,  and  in  the  attempt  cut  his  hand 
with  it,  and  finding  himfelf  in  a  defperate  ftate, 
ordered,  that  they  fhould  carry  him  into  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  to  encourage  his  foldiers ;  and 
when  he  was  dying,  he  with  his  lail  breath,  gave 
thanks  to  the  Gods  for  having  blelTcd  him  with 
fo  glorious  a  death,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  full  career  of  his  victories,  and  before 
he  had  experienced  any  reverfe  of  fortune  to  tar- 
nifhhislaurels;  to  which  he  added,  that  longbefore 
L  3  that 
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that  era,  the  Gods  had  announced  this  death  to 
him  '^. 

LXIX.  The  punifiiment  of  queen  BruneguiU 
da,  who,  it  is  laid,  Clcdovicus  the  fecond  con- 
demned t6  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horfes,  for 
having  taken  c.way  the  lives  of  ten  Kings,  is  very 
doubtful  and  fufpicious.  Mariana,  who  treats 
this  relation  as  a  mcvc  fable,  fays,  the  French 
hiftorians  had  a  great  propenfiry  to  credit  and 
write  marvellous  occurrences,  which  he  is  at  a 
lofs  whether  to  impute  to  their  iimplicity  or  their 
aliurance ;  and  Pafquier  refutes  feparately  and 
diftlnctly,  every  accufation  that  has  been  charged 
en  that  queen. 

LXX.  Hiflorians  are  much  divided  in  their 
opinions,  with  refpect  to  how  the  popes  canie  to 
change  their  names  upon  their  exaltation  to  the 
pripal  chair.  Fr.  Paul  Sarpi  attributes  the  origin 
oHtto  the  Germans,  whofe  names  founding  harfli 
anddiffonant  in  the  ears  of  the  Italians,  they  upon 
being  ele6tcd  popes  changed  them  ;  which  came 
afterwards  to  be  a  cuP.om,  fays  this  author,  that 
was  followed  by  the  other  popes,  and  by  which 
they  meant  to  exprcfs,  that  they  had  changed 
their  private  and  Iranian  affections  for  public  and 

'^  Tb.is  lall  dcciaraticu  favows  flrongly   of  a  heathenilh^ 

divine 
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divine  cares.  Phtina  pretends,  that  Sergius  the 
fecond  was  the  firil  that  changed  his  name,  be- 
caufe  that  lic  before  went  by,  had  a  harfh  found. 
BarouKs  treats  thts  reafon  with  contempt,  and 
attributes  the  origin  of  the  pra£lice  to  Sergius 
the  third,  whofe  name  happening  to  be  Peter, 
he,  from  a  motive  of  humility,  diverted  himfelf 
of  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apoflles.  Onu- 
phrius  believes,  that  John  the  twenty-fecond  firfl 
fet  this  example,  becaufe  he  would  not  preferve 
as  pope,  the  name  of  0£lavianus,  which  had  a 
heathenifli  found.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
changing  the  name  was  done  to  imitate  St.  Peter, 
whofe  name  of  Simon  was  by  our  Redeemer 
changed  to  that  of  Cephas, 

LXXI.  Although  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan  has 
been  refuted  by  even  the  Proteilants  themfelves, 
among  whom  we  may  reckon  David  Blond  el,  who 
wrote  with  an  exprels  intention  of  doing  it ;  there 
have  not  been  wanting  fom.e,  who  had -the  repu- 
tation of  men  of  learning,  who  have  endeavour- 
ed to  eftablifh  as  true  fo  fabulous  a  fad  *. 

LXXII.  The  original  inftitution  of  the  Elec- 
tors of  Germany  is  a  matter  much  contefted. 

*  There  is  no  learned  man  at  prefent  'vho  defends  this 
chimera  :  Bayle,  although  a  proteftant,  confutes  it  demon- 
flratively  in  his  Critical  Didionary, 

L  4  Some 
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Some  attribute  it  to  Charles  the  great.  Others, 
fiich  as  Blondo,  Nauclerus,  and  Phuina,  to  Gre- 
gory the  fifth.  Maimburgus,  and  Pafquier,  to  a 
celebrated  council  that  was  held  in  the  time  of 
this  pope.  Many  again  pretend,  that  Gregory 
the  fifth,  the  emperor  Odio  the  third,  and  the 
princes  of  Germany,  concurred  together  in  mak- 
ing this  regulation.  According  to  Machiavel, 
Gregory  the  fifth  having  been  driven  from 
Rome  by  the  populace,  and  reinftated  by  the 
emperor  Otho  the  third  ;  he,  to  challife  the  Ro- 
mans, transferred  their  rights  of 'chufing  the  Em- 
peror, to  the  archbilliops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Cologn,  and  to  the  three  fecnlar  princes,  the 
Count  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Brandenburgh. 

LXXIII.  The  Germans  themfelves,  and  they 
only,  enjoyed  the  right  of  electing  an  emperor. 
Albertus,  Abbot  of  Stade,  who  was  an  author 
contemporary  with  the  emperor  Frederick  the  fe- 
cond,  fays  in  formal  xerms,  that  Gregory  the 
ninth,  who  had  excommunicated  Frederick  the 
fccond,  wrote  to  the  German  princes,  requiring 
tliem  to  eledl  another  emperor ;  to  which  they 
anfwered,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  pope  to 
concern  himlclf  with  the  eleflion  of  an  emperor, 
for  that  was  a  right  appertaining  folely  to  them- 
felves. 
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felves.  The  fame  author  immediately  adds^  that 
by  virtue  of  an  ordinance,  which  had  been  be- 
fore made  by  thefe  princes  by  common  confent, 
the  right  of  electing  an  emperor,  was  declared  to 
be  veiled  in  the  archbifliops  of  Mentz,  Treves, 
and  Cologn,  the  Count  Palatjn,  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the 
King  of  Bohemia.  Paulus-Vindelecius,  in  his 
treatife  upon  the  eIe£lors,  fays,  that  long  before 
this,  it  was  the  cuftora,  to  prefent  to  the  {tven 
great  officers  of  the  empire_,  him  who  had  the 
moil  fufFrages  in  the  diet ;  and  according  to 
Aventinus  in  his  Annals,  and  Onuphrius  in  his 
Treatife  on  the  Imperial  Diets,  the  right  of  elect- 
ing an  emperor  was  reilraincd  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  tenth  to  the  feven  eleclors. 

LXXlV.  All  that  can  \yith  certainty  be  de- 
duced from  this  variety  of  opinions,  is,  that  the 
inllitution  of  the  eledlors  was  not  antecedent  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  it  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  fecond ; 
for  before  that  time,  all  the  contemporary  authors 
teftify,  the  princes,  prelates,  and  German  no- 
bles, ele^led  the  emperor.  Lampadius,  a  great 
German  lawyer,  places  the  inilitution  of  the 
electoral  college  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
fecond  5  and  Otho  Friflngenfis  fays,  that  Frederick 

the 
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the  firft,  called  Red  Beard,  was  ele6led  by  all  the 
Princes  ot  the  empire.  Trithcmius,  in  his  Chro- 
nicle, determines  the  beginning  of  the  fuffrages 
of  the  ele£lors,  to  have  con?menced  at  the  ele(51ioii 
of  William  Count  of  Holland,  in  the  year  1247. 
According  to  Frederick  Brockelman,  the  mode 
of  electing  by  feven,  began  at  the  ele£lion  of 
Adolphus  Count  ofNailau,  who,  he  fays,  was 
chofen  by  the  three  archbilhops,  the  three  fecu- 
lar  Princes,  and  a  proxy  on  the  part  of  thelCing 
of  Bohemia.  At  another  election,  theArchbifliops 
of  Treves  and  Mentz,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh  by  proxy,  gave 
their  votes  for  Louis  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  Arch- 
bi(hop  of  Cologn,  the  Count  Palatin,  and  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  voted  for  Frederick  of  Auftria. 
This  divifion  of  the  fuffrages  of  the  Eledors, 
proves  clearly,  that  they  then  confilted  of  no 
more  than  feven.  The  eledroral  order  was  not 
formally  and  permanently  fettled,  till  it  was 
eftabliflied  by  the  Golden  Bull  of  the  emperor 
Charles  the  fourth. 

LXXV.  William  du  Bellai  de  Langey,  and 
Monfieur  Hailian,  fay,  that  the  famous  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Joan  d*Arc,  was  not  burnt ;  and  Father 
Vignier  adds,  that  after  her  imprifonment  by  the 
Engliili,  or  rather  after  being  releafed  from  that 

imprifon- 
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iinprironment,  flie  married  with  Gil  de  Armuefa, 
and  left  children  by  him.  The  author  of  the  La- 
tin poem,  which  contains  her  hillory,  fays,  that 
after  (he  had  fufFered  the  punifliment  of  being 
burnt  alive,  to  which  the  Engliih  had  condemned 
her,  her  memory  was  reftored  to  credit  by  a 
decree. 

LXXVI.  The  hiftorians  of  the  times  in  which 
the  event  happened,  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
circumftances  of  the  affaffination  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  at  Montereau  Faut-Yonne,  in  1419 ; 
fome  fay,  that  the  Duke,  upon  approaching  the 
Dauphin,  fell  on  his  knees  to  falute  hTm,  and 
that  then,  Tranquildo  du  Chatel  gave  him  a  blow 
with  a  hatchet, 'which  he  inftantly  repeated,  and 
the  duke  fell  dead.  Others  tell  us,  that  the 
duke  attempting  to  make  the  dauphin  a  prifoner, 
the  attendants  of  the  dauphin  who  were  with 
him,  fell  upon  the  duke  and  killed  him.  Others 
again  fay,  that  three  gentlemen  of  the  defundl 
duke  of  Orleans,  attended  this  interview,  with 
an  intention  of  revenging  the  death  of  their  late 
mailer ;  which  defign  they  executed,  by  kil- 
ling the  duke  fo  fuddenly  and  unexpe6ledly, 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  prevent  it. 

LXXVII.  Alexus  Piamon^e^,  fpeaking  of  an 
elixir  calculated  to  reflore  blind  people  to  their 
iight,  fays,  that  this  remedy  was  contrived  at  a 

conful- 
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fonfultation  of  the  mofl  learned  phyficians  of 
Italy;,  in  1438,  for  the  purpofe  of  recovering  the 
fight  of  the  emperor  of  Conilantlnople,  who  v/as 
then  attending  the  council  of  i-errara  with  the 
pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  and  that  in  fa£l:^  it 
did  reftore  his  eye-fight  perfectly.  Father  Lc 
Brun,  in  his  hidory  of  fuperftitious  praclices, 
gives  us  this  paffage  of  Alexus  Piarnontes.  and 
fays,  that  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
fa61,  he  had  examined  all  the  contemporary  au- 
thors who  had  fpoke  of  the  emperor  John  Palco- 
logus,  and  what  happened  to  him  at  Ferrara  in 
1438  ;  and  that  upon  this  enquiry,  he  found 
that  neither  Blondo,  Ducas^,  nor  Calcondylas, 
had  wrote  a  word  concerning  the  lofs  or  recovery 
of  this  emperor's  fight  at  Ferrara  ;  and  that  Syl- 
Tefter  Scyropulus,  fo  far  from  giving  us  to  un- 
derftand  that  this  emperor  had  been  blind  at 
Ferrara,  or  had  fuifered  the  lead  diforder  in  his 
eyes  during  his  abode  there,  fays,  that  inflead 
of  attending  the  bufinefs  of  the  council,  he 
amiifed  himfelf  continually  with  hunting  and 
(liooting,  which  is  a  diverfion,  not  well  calcu- 
lated for  a  man  who  has  lofl:  his  eyes,  or  has 
even  an  impediment  in  his  fght  ■-■ , 

'*  The  author  iliould  not  place  among  tbofe,  u  hofe  opinion 
ou'J'nt  to  have  weiglit  in  hill:oiy,  a  n^.an,   who   deals   like  a 
nicuntebaiiV,  in  n'){lrLUii3  and  ftcrcts. 

LXXVIII. 
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LXXVIII.  Varillas,  in  his  anecdotes  of  Flo- 
rence, writes,  that  Peter  de  Medicis  finding  his 
father  dead,   after  Leoni  his  phyfician  had  given 
afiurances  that  he  could  cure  him ;  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
fell  upon  Leoni  and  tumbled  him  headlong  into 
a  well,  where  he  was  fuffocated.     Angelo  Poli- 
tianus,  who  was  prefent  at  his  deceafe,  and  who, 
in  one  of  his   letters  on  the  fubjedl,  writes  all 
the  circumdances  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the 
father  of  Peter  de  Medicis,  fays,  that  Leoni,  in  a 
fit  of  defpair  at   not  having  been  able  to  cure 
Lorenzo  according  to  his  promife,  threw  himfelf 
into  a  well,  and  was  drov^ned  there.     Who  fhall 
we  believe  in  this  cafe,  Angelo  Politianus,    or 
Varillas  ?  It  may  be  that  the  enemies  of  Peter  de 
Medicis,  with  a  view  of  tarnilhing  his  fame,  have 
attributed  to  him  this  brutal  aci:  of  drowning  the 
phyfician  :   and  it  might  alfo  happen,  that  An- 
geloPolltianus,  who  was  apartizan  of  the  Medicis 
family,  gave  the  relation  he  did,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  character  of  Peter  from  fo  black  an  im- 
putatFon.     We  are  often  placed  in  this  ftate  of 
doubt  and  perplexity  by  hiflory,  and  don't  knew 
who  or  what  to  rely  on  ;   and  are  equally  in  dan- 
ger of  being  deceived  by  authors,  whether  they 
miilead  us  from  motives  of  flattery  or  of  hatred. 

LXXIX.  Some  hiftorians  have  faid  that  Phi- 

lip 
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lip  the  Second,  caufed  his  fon  Don  Carlos  to  be 
ftrangled.  Paul  Piafechi,  a  bifliop  and  fenator 
of  Poland,  gives  us  to  underfland,  that  King  Phi- 
lip procured  his  fon  Don  Carlos  to  be  difpatched; 
but  he  fpeaks  ambiguoufl}^,  and  does  not  explain 
whether  this  prince  died  of  poiion,  or  of  grief  at 
finding  himfelf  imprifoned.  Saint  Evreniont 
writes,  that  the  Spaniard  who  (Irangled  Don  Car- 
los,  faid  to  him  at  the  time  he  was  about  it,  Have 
patience  Sir,  this  is  done  for  your  good.  Nothing 
furely  can  have  more  the  appearance  of  an  invent- 
ed falfehood  than  this  cruel  and  barbarous  irony^ 
The  Venetian  fenator,  Andrew  Morolini,  fays  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Venice,  that  Charles  not  having 
any  inflrument  wherewath  to  kill  himfelf,  deter- 
mined to  ftarve  himfelf  to,  death  ;  but  not  being 
fufFered  to  do  this  by  thofe  who  looked  after  him, 
he  tried  the  expedient  of  fwallovving  the  diamond 
of  one  of  his  rings;  but  this  not  having  the  de- 
fired  efFe£l,  he  was  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  one  means  or  other  •,  and  betook  himfelf 
to  eating  and  drinking  with  excefs,  which  brought 
on  adyfentery  that  carried  him  oft  in  a  few' days. 
Cabrera  agrees  with  the  Venetian  fenator  ;  but 
the  greateft  part  of  hiftorians  infill:,  that  his  death 
was  not  voluntary^  but  directed  by  his  father  ;  to 
whom  they  attribute  his  faying,  by  way  of  jufti- 
fying  the  a61-,  that  if  he  found  he  had  any  bad 
blood  belonging  to  him,  he  had  an  undoubted 

right 
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right  to  let  It  out.  It  is  much  to  be  wondered  at^ 
that  a  circumftance  of  hiftory  which  is  of  no 
greater  antiquity,  fhould  be  enveloped  in  fuck 
clouds  and  darknefs.  Charles  ended  his  life  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1568,  at  four  in  the  morning, 
aged  twenty-five  years  and  fifteen  days. 

LXXX.  Ifabella  of  France,  called  the  Princefs 
of  PeacC;;  on  account  of  that  which  accompanied 
her  marriage  with  Philip  the  Second,  died 
the  third  of  Oflober  in  the  fame  year,  and  "two 
months  and  ten  days  after  Don- Carlos.  The 
Spaniih  hiftorians  attribute  her  death  to  a  miilake 
of  the  phyficians,  who  bled  her  when  flie  was 
pregnant :  ours,  on  the  other  hand,  accufe  her 
husband  of  being  the  author  of  it:  and  Meze- 
ray  fpeaks  of  the  event  in  the  following  words  : 
We  are  about  to  relate  one  of  the  mod:  monftrou^ 
adventures  imaginable  •,  which  is,  that  Philip 
the  Second  having  come  to  underftand  that  his 
only  fon  Charles  had  held  a  correfpondence  with 
the  confederated  lords  of  the  Low  Countries,  who 
were, endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  him  to  come 
to  Flanders,  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoned,  and 
deprived  of  life,  either  by  flow  poifon  or  Wrang- 
ling him  ;  and  that  a  little  while  afterwards,  on 
account  of  fome  jealoufy  he  entertained,  he  poi- 
foned  his  wife,  together  with  the  infant  in  her 
womb;  as  was  attefled  afterwards  by  her  mo- 
ther 
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ther  queen  Catherine,  upon  the  authority  of  fecret 
informations  given  to  her  by  her  daughter,  and  by 
the  depofitions  of  the  domeftics  of  that  princefs^ 
after  their  arrival  .in  France  ^. 

LXXXI.  Nothing  can  be  blacker  than  the 
colours  in  which  Buchanan  paints  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  although  other  hido- 
rians  give  her  the  charader  of  a  very  perfecl 
princefs. 

LXXXlI.  I  fhall  infert  here  the  judgment 
Montaigne  makes,  of  a  hiflory  written  by  Wil- 
liam de  Bellai,  and  of  the  memoirs  of  Martin  de 
Bellai  his  brother.  He  fays,  *'  It  can't  be  de- 
**  nied  that  we  perceive  evidently  in  thofe  au- 
'*  thors,  a  great  negledt  for  that  franknefs  and 
"  lincerity  of  writing  which  is  refplendent  in  our 
•*  ancient  hiftorians;  fuch  as  Monfieur  Joinville, 
"  a  domeflic  of  Saint  Louis;  Eginard  the  chan- 

*  We  read  in  many  authors,  the  various  opinions  that  pre- 
vailed with  refpeifl  to  the  death  of  Don  Carlos ;  but  in  very 
few,  that  Queen  Ifabel  of  France  was  poifoned  by  her  hul- 
band  Philip  the  Second  ;  and  her  being  with  child  at  the  fame 
time  he  was  fald  to  have  done  it,  is  a  circumilance  that  gives 
the  tragedy  an  air  of  incredibility.  We  ought  to  conclude,  in 
order  to  give  this  tranladlion  a  face  of  probability,  that  Philip 
the  Second  was  a  very  barbarous  prince  :  but  as  I  have  my 
doubts  with  refpeft  to  his  deferving  that  charadler,  I  conjefture 
this  was  a  calumny  invented  by  the  malice  ot  fome  ftrangers, 

"  cellor 
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cellor  to  Charles  the  Great;  and  Philip  of 
Comines,  who  is  more  modern.  Their  works 
are  more  properly  a  declamation  in  favour  of 
king  Francis,  and  againft  Charles  the  Fifth, 
than  a  hiflory.  I  would  not  willingly  believe 
they  have  altered  any  thing  with  refpe^i:  to 
the  material  fa£]:s ;  but  it  looks  as  if  they  took 
pains  to  warp  the  judgment  of  the  reader  in 
favour  of  their  own  country,  and  as  if  they 
lludiouily  omitted,  to  mention  any  thing  that 
made  againft  the  reputation  of  their  own  mo- 
narch :  and  it  is  remarked  by  Montmorenci 
and  Brion,  that  they  never  once  mention  Ma- 
dame d'Eftampes  *.  They  might  omit  to  fpeak 
of  private  tranfadtions,  but  their  being  filent 
upon  things  that  became  of  confequence  on 
account  of  the  efFe£i:  they  had  on  public  con- 
cerns, was  an  inexci; fable  fault ;  and,  believe 
me,  he  who  would  attain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  charadler  of  Francis,  and  the  things 

"  which  happened  in  his  reign,   ihould   read 

^^  other  hiftorians." 


*  The  miftrefs  of  Francis  the  Firfl,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  and  whofe  behaviour,  with  regard  to  her,  gave  fcan- 
dal  to  all  Europe. 


(( 
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Of  good  Critici/jn  on  Hi/Icry.. 

LXXXIII.  We  think  it  is  now  time,  to  hsve 
done  treating  of  fo  infcrutable  a  matter  as  the 
contradictions  of  hiftorians.  In  order  to  form 
fomething  like  a  confident  judgment  of  fufpicious 
hiftories,  criticifm  (hould  afcend  to  the  firfl 
fountains,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  from  whence 
they  were  derived ;  for  inftance,  to  Marianus 
Scotus,  for  the  ftory  of  Pope  Joan ;  and  to  Ga- 
guin,  for  the  pretended  ereclion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Yvetot,  Ic  is  r>ext  neceffary,  to  attend  carefully 
to  the  time,  in  which  the  firfl  bringer  to  light  of 
an  uncertain  fa£l  wrote,  what  profefTion  he  was 
of,  what  party  he  followed,  and,  above  all,  what 
was  his  chara£ler  with  regard  to  his  adherence  to 
or  indiiTerence  for  the  truth ;  and  alfo,  whether 
in  all  his  works  he  has  preferved  exa£lncfs  and 
uniformity  ;  and  we  fhould  likewife  attend  to 
the  confiftency  of  the  teftimonics  in  fupport  of 
a  relation,  which  ought  always  to  bementioned, 
Thefe  precautions,  might  tend  to  lead  us  on  to  a 
knowledci^  of  the  truth  of  hiftorical  fa61s. 


T/je 
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The  Bmejit  to  he  derived  from  fh^  Study  of 
Hijlory. 

LXXXIV,  The  principal  objeft  In  the  reading 
of  hiftory,  ought  to  be  that  of  fludying  men, 
their  characters,  and  geniufes.  He  who  reads, 
fays  Montaigne,  fhould  not  attend  fo  much  to 
the  era  of  time  in  which  Carthage  was  de- 
ftroyed,  as  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  Han- 
nibal and  Scipio  \  nor  fo  much  to  the  knowing 
where  Marcellus  died,  as  why  he  a£led  unworthy 
of  his  duty  and  obligations,  by  expofing  and 
loiing  his  life  for  a  trifling  objedl.  To  ftudy  hif- 
tory, is  to  ftudy  the  opinions,  the  motives,  and 
paiTions  of  men;  and  the  fruit  of  that  ftudy, 
ftiould  be  learning  to  knojv  yourfelf  by  the 
knowledge  you  acquire  of  others;  to  correft 
your  failings  by  their  examples ;  and  to  learn 
experience  at  their  expence. 

LXXXV.  The  obligations  of  an  hiftorian  are, 
to  inftru£l  men  by  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  exact  truth  of  events;  becaufe,  if  nothing 
more  was  neceflary  than  to  difplay  fentiments, 
geniufes,  and  cuftoms,  novels  and  theatrical 
pieces  would  be  equally  opportune  to  anfwer 
that  purpofe  as  hiftorical  volumes.  The  author 
M2  of 
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of  the  novel  of  Sethos  fays  juflly  in  his  preface^ 
that  feigned  fituations  and  circumftances  are  the 
bpfl:  fuited  for  exhibiting  great  examples  ;  but 
obferves  likewife,  that  the  difplay  of  charafter^ 
and  example,  makes  an  incomparably  grea^ter 
imprefHon,  when  it  is  blended,  if  not  with  an  in- 
tire  perfuafion,  with  a  probable  opinion  of  the 
truth  of  the  fa£ls9 


THE 
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D      IV      O      R      G      E 
^  or 

HISTORY  from  FABLE. 

SECT.     L 

I.  nnHE  maxim,  that  a  lie  is  always  thd  child 
X  of  fomething,  has  dode  great  mifchief  iii 
tlie  world ;  becaufe  it  authorizes  fiction,  attribute 
ing  to  it  an  illuftrious  birth,  by  fuppofidg  it  td 
have  been  derived  from^  and  nurfed  in  the  cradle 
of  truth.  Thofe  who  adopt  this  opinion,  conjec- 
ture, that  there  is  no  error  whatever  which  has 
not  more  or  lefs  mixture  of  reality  in  its  coitipo- 
lition,  and  that  fable,  is  always  built  upon  fome 
folid  hiftorical  fa£l. 

II.  Both  reafon  and  experience  militate  againft 

this  vulgar  hypothefis ;   experience,  becaufe  we 

M3  every 
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every  day  fee  artful  impofitions,  which  owe  their 
origin,  folely  to  the  malice  of  ihofe  who  prefer 
them.  What  reafon  could  the  wife  of  Poti- 
pher  have,  for  attributing  an  infamous  attempt 
to  the  chafte  Jofeph?  What  mixture  of  truth 
was  there  in  the  premeditated  accufation,  which 
the  two  old  lechers  prefered  againft  the  innocent 
Sufannah  ?  but  it  is  wafting  time  to  repeat  ex- 
amples, which  are  daily  prefendng  themfelves  to 
Qur  eyes  and  ears» 

III.  If  we  confult  reafon,  we  ihall  be  convinced, 
that  he  who  can  devife  the  one  half  of  a  fabu- 
lous tale,  can  eafily  invent  the  other  half ;  for 
what  more  difficulty  can  there  occur  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  one,  than  the  other  part  of  it  ?  or 
what  neceffity  is  there  for  his  borrowing  materi- 
als for  a  fable  froni  a  true  event,  who  polfefTes  a 
fertile  mine  of  them  in  his  own  imagination  ?  The 
logicians  fay,  and  they  fay  righfi>  that  there  arc 
forae  entities  of  reaibn  which  have  real  founda- 
tions; aad  others,  which  have  none.   This  max- 
im may  be  applied  to  fables ;  as  there  are  many- 
of  theiia  which  are  partly  grounded  on  true  fa(5ls> 
and  many  likewife,  whofe  compofition  is  all, pur© 
iron,  in  which,  there  is  not  the  leait  mixture  o£ 
cither  gold  or  filver. 

SEC  T. 
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SECT.    II. 

IV.  The  idea,  that  a  lie  is  always  mixed  with 
fome  truth  from  whence  it  was  derived,  is  not 
only  prevalent  among  the  vulgar,  but  has  alfa 
taken  place  in  the  imaginations  of  many  leairned 
men ;  who  have  extended  the  opinion  to  thofe 
truths  and  lies,  which  are  the-  moil  different  ia 
themfelves,  and  the  mod  widely  diftant  from' 
each  other ;  that  is,  to  revealed  truths,  and  the 
errors  which  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  them. 
Thefe  pretend,  that  all  the  fables  of  gentilifm, 
took  their  rife  from  events  that  are  related  in  the 
fcripture ;  and  that  thefe  fables,  are  nothing  el/e 
but  facred  hiflory  altered  and  corrupted. 

V.  The  erudition  that  has  been  expended  in 
this  endeavour,  is  immenfe;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  the  arduoufnefs  of  the  undertaking,  requires 
great  learning  arid  reading,  as  it  demands  a  know- 
ledge of  almoil  all  the  profane  authors,  in  order 
to  extradi  from  their  works  all  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  they  Ihall  find  any  allufion  be- 
tween the  fables  and  the  hidories ;  and  alfo  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
for  the  purpofe  of  deducing,  either  by  means 
of  the  fignification  or  etymology  of  the  words, 

M4  the 
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the  refemblance  between  the  names  of  the  heroei 
and  deities  of  the  Pagans,  and  thofe  of  the  per- 
fons  of  the  fcrlpture.  This  is  a  taflc,  that  has 
been  undertaken  by  men  who  were  extremely 
learned  and  ablej  fuch  as  Bifliop  Huet,  Father 
Tournemine,  Samuel  Bochart,  Nicholas  Butler, 
Heinfius,  Voffius,  and  others.  But  their  labours 
turned  out  to  be  all  cultivating  with  great  induf- 
try  a  foil,  that  was  capable  of  producing  nothing 
but  flowers ;  I  mean,  that  all  the  toils  of  thefe 
great  men,  ferved  only  to  fhew  their  ingenuity 
and  erudition,  but  not  to  difcover  the  truth. 

VI.  i  well  know  this  fentiment  of  mine  (lands 
in  need  of  much  fupport,  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  of  literary  men  who  are  votaries  to 
the  opinion,  that  in  the  fables  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, are  involved  or  difguifed  the  truths  of  the 
fcripture  i  finding  then  that  I  can  have  but  little 
hopes  of  aid  from  authority,  I  mufl  appeal  to 
reafon  -,  but  I  confider  myfelf  to  have  fo  good  a 
plea  at  this  tribunal,  that  I  have  great  expecta- 
tions judgment  will  be  pronounced  in  my  favour 
by  all  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  are  divelled  of 
prejudice  or  preoccupation. 


SECT 
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VII.  The  firft  thing  that  feems  to  have  weight 
againll  this  fyflem,  is  the  great  oppoiition  be- 
tween the  authors  themfelves  who  are  the  advo- 
cates for  it,  with  regard  to  their  appHcation  of 
the  cafes  inflanced  by  them  ;  for  in  the  fame 
fable,  in  which  one  fancies  he  fees  traces  of  one 
part  of  facred  hiftory,  another  imagines  he  per- 
ceives thofe  of  a  very  different  one.  For  exam- 
ple, Monfieur  Huet  conceives,  that  in  the  fabu* 
lous  (lory  of  Hercules,  is  involved  or  difguifed 
the  hiflory  of  Jofliua  ;  and  Nicholas  Butler  finds 
in  the  fame  fable,  the  adventures  of  Adam.  Monf. 
Huet  fancies,  that  Mofes  is  defcribed  in  the  fable 
of  Perfeus ;  and  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  fame  fable, 
difcovers  the  hiftory  of  Jonas.  Is  it  not  clearer 
than  the  fun  at  noon-day,  that  the  adventures  of 
Jolhua  and  Adam,  as  likewife  thofe  of  Mofes  and 
Jonas,  which  are  fo  different  in  themfelves,  can 
only  by  the  force  of  violent  and  ftrained  allu- 
fions,  be  made  in  one  fable,  to  be  defcriptive  of 
Jofhua  and  Adam,  and  in  another,  of  Mofes,  and 
Jonas  ? 

VIII.  But  the  difagreement  in  what  I  am  now 
about  to  mention,  is  much  more  enormous  ftill. 

Monf. 
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Monf.  Hnet,  who,  in  the  errors  of  paganifm,  fan- 
cies he  difcovers  multiplied  defcriptions  of  Mofes, 
imagines,  he  lees  this  hero  painted  to  the  life 
in  the  fable  of  Prometheus  ;  and  in  the  fame  fa» 
ble,  Father  Tournemine  finds  depi£ied  the  crime 
and  punifliment  of  Lucifer.  Such  a  ftriking  con- 
tradiftiottj  makes  it  manifefl,  that  authors  who  em- 
ploy themfelves  in  fuch  undertakings,  are  not 
guided  by  any  firm  or  permanent  lights  which 
are  thrown  on  the  objefis  of  their  fpeculations, 
but  by  fome  falfe  rays,  which  are  furniflied  by 
their  own  imaginations. 


SECT.     IV, 

IX.  But  this  matter  will  be  better  explained, 
by  reducing  the  applications  which  the  before- 
cited  authors  have  made  of  the  hiftory  of  Pro- 
metheus, to  a  comparative  examination.  And  to 
begin  with  Father  Tournemine  ;  he  fancies  it  al- 
ludes to  the  critae  and  puniihment  of  Luzbel^ 
becaufe  in  the  firft  place,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Duris  of  Saraos,  Prometheus  was  thrown 
down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  for  having  pre- 
tended to  be  betrothed  to  Minerva.  I  don't  know 
whether  Duris  of  Samos,  whofe  works  are  not  at 
prefent  in  being,  faid  any  fuch  thing  ;  but  if  he 

did 
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did  fay  it,  it  was  as  Natal  Comlte  obferves',  a  fa- 
ble of  his  own  inventing,  and  one  that  was  not 
generally  current  among  the  Gentiles ;  as  may  be 
evinced,  by  examining  the  works  of  other  pro- 
fane authors  ;  all  of  whom,  almoft  univerfally 
agree,  that  Prometheus,  having  by  the  affiftance 
of  Minerva  formed  a  man  of  clay,  he  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  fame  goddefs,  was  enabled  to  afcend 
up  to  heaven,  from  whence  he  brought  a  portion 
of  fire,  with  which  he  inftill'd  life  into  the  ftatuc 
he  had  formed  ;  and  that  the  punifhment  Jupiter 
infli<fled  on  him  for  this  facrilegious  theft,  was 
chaining  him  to  a  rock  of  Mount  Caucafus,  and 
placing  a  vulture  at  his  breaft,  which  fhouid  con- 
tinually gnaw  his  entrails.  It  is  clear,  this  fable 
is  not  capable  of  any  application  whatever  to  the 
hiftory  of  Luzbel  ;  and  much  lefs  can  it  be  made 
to  apply  to  it,  if  we  add  the  remainder  of  the 
ftory,  which  is,  that  Hercules  refcued  him  from 
the  punifhment,  by  firfl  killing  the  vulture  with 
arrows,  and  afterwards  unchaining  Prometheus  ; 
but  the  punifhment  of  Luzbel  is  eternal,  and  not 
tranfitory. 

X.  The  fecond  application  of  Father  Tour- 
nemine  confiflSj  in  that,  according  to  other 
authors,  the  crime  of  Prometheus  was  envying 
his  brother  Epimetheus  j  which  may  very  well  be 

made 
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made  to  apply  to  Luzbel,  by  fuppofing  that  m 
Epimetheus  is  reprefented  the  perfon  of  Adam; 
for  Luzbel,  when  he  was  thrown  down  from  hea- 
ven on  account  of  the  envy  he  bore  to  the  hap- 
plnefs  of  man,  excited  or  provoked  his  fall.  But 
neither  does  Father  Tournemine  point  out  the 
authors  who  attribute  this  fm  of  envy  to  Prome- 
theus, nor  have  I  been  able  to  difcover  one  who 
has  faid  any  fuch  thing  ;  but  it  rather  appears  to 
me,  that  Epimetheus  had  much  to  envy  in  Pro- 
metheus, although  this  laft  had  little  to  envy  in 
him,  becaufe  Prometheus  is  defcribed  as  exceed- 
ingly penetrating  and  fenfible,  and  Epimetheus 
as  rude  and  llupid.  Neither  could  any  motive  of 
envy  arifc  from  the  marriage,  which,  according  to 
fome  mythologifls,  took  place  between  Pandora 
and  him,  becaufe  fhe  was  fent  by  Jupiter  with  the 
fatal  box,  in  which  was  fliut  up  or  contained  all 
forts  of  calamities,  and  which  fhe  was  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  Prometheus  to  open  ;  this  Jupiter, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  on  him,  was  defirous  he 
fliould  do  ;  but  Prometheus,  like  a  wife  man, 
withftood  the  intreaty  j  Epimetheus,  on  the 
contrary,  was  weak  enough  to  entertain  Pandora, 
and  open  the  box,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
filled  himfelf  with  misfortunes.  This  tranfai^ion 
afforded  rather  motives  of  pity  than  envy ;  neither 

could 
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could  Prometheus  envy  his  brother  the  pofleffion 
of  Pandora,  whom  he  had  rejected. 

XI.  Father  Tournennine,  in  his  third  applica- 
tion, fays ;  that,  according  to  other  authors,  Pro- 
metheus linned,  by  fuggefling  to  Epimetheus 
through  Pandora,  that  he  fhould  open  the  box, 
which  quadrates  very  opportunely  with  Luzbel's 
tempting  of  Adam  through  Eve.  I  have  never 
as  yet  met  with  any  author  who  has  mentioned 
fuch  a  fuggeftion  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  have  (cen 
fome,  who  fay,  that  Prcmetheus  warned  Epi- 
metheus againft  receiving  any  prefent  which 
fliould  be  fent  him  from  Jupiter. 

XII.  In  his  fourth  application  he  obferves,  that 
according  to  the  mod  general  received  opinion, 
the  crime  of  Prometheus,  was  bringing  the  lire 
from  heaven  to  earth,  with  which  he  inililled 
into  man  the  paffions  that  llimulated  him  to  vice ; 
and  this  correfponds  with  what  Luzbel  did,  by 
inflaming  with  his  perfuafions,  the  keen  appetite 
of  Adam*  It  is  certain,  that  the  raoft  common  and 
generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  crime  of 
Prometheus  confided  in  his  dealing  the  cceledial 
fire  ;  as  it  is  alfo,  that  the  ufe  he  purpofed  to 
make  of  this  fire,  was  to  animate  with  it  the  da- 
tue  of  clay,  and  not  to  indil  into  the  datue  the 
paflions  of  man  after  it  was  animated, 

XIU- 
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XIII.  In  his  fifth  and  lafl  application,  he  tells 
us,  the  Poet  Nicander  fays,  that  Jupiter  having 
granted  to  man  the  blelling  of  eternal  youth, 
he  by  the  advice  of  Prometheus,  fold  it  to  the 
ferpent ;  in  which  is  infmuated,  that  Luzbel,  by 
his  temptation,  was  the  caufe  of  the  death  of 
Adam  and  all  his  defcendents.  I  don't  know 
what  Nicander,  whofe  works  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  but  by  quotation,  fays  upon  the  fubje6t ; 
but  1  know,  that  in  a  matter  of  this  fort,  the  fic- 
tion of  a  particular  poet  fhould  not,  nor  ought  it 
to  be  urged,  in  oppofition  to  the  common  atid 
general  received  opinion  of  the  mythologies,  who 
attribute  all  the  misfortunes  of  man,  to  the  fatal 
box  in  which  they  were  contained,  and  among 
which,  were  thofe  of  difeafes.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  Monf.  Huer,  who  quotes  the  fame  Ni- 
cander, tells  the  flory  very  differently.  He  fays, 
that  man  having  received  from  the  hands  of  Ju- 
piter the  gift  of  perpetual  youth,  laid  it  on  th6 
loins  of  an  afs,  which  afs  came  thirily  to  a  foun- 
tain that  was  guarded  by  a  ferpent,  who  prevented 
him  from  drinking  ;  but  he  agreed  to  give  the 
ferpent  what  he  carried  on  his  back,  provided  he 
would  permit  him  to  quench  his  thirfl  -,  the  bar- 
gain being  made,  the  afs  obtained  the  water,  and 
iurrendered  to  the  ferpent  perpetual  youth.  Ac- 
cording to  this  relation,  there  is  no  fale  on  the 
4  part 
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part  of  the  man,  nor  does  there  appear  any  per- 
fuafion  on  the  part  of  Prometheus  j  but  the  whole 
blame  is  laid  upon  the  afs. 


S  E  C  T.    V. 

XIV.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  applications 
of  the  illuftrious  Huet,  which  are  made  in  two 
ways,  feme  diredly,  others  indiredlly.  I  call  thofe 
to  be  made  dire^lly,  in  which  he  propofes  fome 
immediate  likenefs  between  Mofes  and  Prome- 
theus ;  and  I  look  upon  thofe  as  indire6i:,  in  which 
he  feeks  for  the  likenefs,  by  introducing  fome 
third  agent  or  property.  For  example,  Monf, 
Huet  pretends,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  certain 
analogies,  endeavours  to  prove,  that  Prometheus 
and  Mercury  are  one  and  the  fame  perfon  ;  and 
afterwards  ftrives  to  demonftrate  by  other  analo- 
gies, that  Mercury  and  Mofes  are  the  fame.  This 
kind  of  proof  is  very  frequently  introduced  by 
Mpnf.  Huet,  who,  by  purfuing  the  fyftem  of  con- 
founding all,  or  very  nearly  all  the  heathen  dei- 
ties  in  one,  whatever  fimilitude  he  finds  to  Mofes 
in  any  one  of  them,  he  applies  to  identify  the 
perfons  of  every  one  of  the  others.  But  as  in 
our  progrefs,  we  mean  exprefsly  to  difpute  and 
arraign  this  fyftem,  we  Ihali  confine  ourfelves  for 

the 
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the  prefent,  to  the  diied  applications  which  are 
made  by  this  author  of  the  hiflory  of  Prome- 
theus to  that  of  Mofes, 

XV.  In  his  firft  application,  he  begins  by  fay- 
ing, that  Herodotus  calls  Prometheus  the  hufband 
of  Afia,  and  that  others  call  him  the  fon.  Mofes 
was  of  i\fiatic  extra^ion,  and  all  the  Ifraelitifh 
people  when  they  returned  from  Egypt,  came 
back  with  him  into  Afia.  (Demonflr.  Evang. 
prop.  4.  cap.  8.  numb.  7.)  i  have  ufed  the  very 
"Words  of  the  author  in  this  quotation,  that  no  one 
fliould  think,  I  was  guilty  of  the  leafl  impofition, 
m  dating  this  drained  and  violent  application. 
It  is  really  aftonifliing,  to  fee  a  man  celebrated  in 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  apply  fo  trifling  an  allu- 
fion  to  fo  ferious  a  bufinefs.  Who  does  not  per- 
ceive, that  according  to  this  mode  of  reafoning, 
Prometheus  may  be  made  to  refemble  every  man 
who  was  born  in  Alia  I  and  with  more  propriety 
than  he  could  be  likened  to  Mofes  ?  for  he  was 
not  born  in  Afia,  but  in  Africa,  and  was  only  of 
Afiatic  defcent.  Befides  this,  what  Herodotus  fays 
of  Prometheus,  his  being  the  hufband  of  Afia, 
and  others  that  he  was  the  fon,  fliould  not  be 
nnderftood  to  allude  to  that  vaft  extent  of  coun- 
try, which  is  reputed  one  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  but  to  the  nymph  Afia,  who  the  poets 

feigned 
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feigned  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Thetis  and 
the  Ocean,  and/rom  whom,  it  is  faid,  that  prodi- 
gious tract  of  land  derived  its  name. 

XVI.  This  fecond  application  begins  thus :  In 
\he  opinion  of  fome  authors,  Prometheus  was  the 
brother  of  Deucalion,  of  whomApollonius  fpeak- 
ing,  fays^  that  he  was  the  firfl  who  eredted  tem- 
ples to  the  gods.  This  he  thinks  applies  to 
Aaron,  the  brother  of  Mofes,  who  was  the  firft 
high  pried  of  the  Ifraelites.  But  this  application 
is  more  extraordinary  than  the  other ;  becaufe,  in 
order  to  adopt  it,  the  illuftrious  Huet  falls  into 
two  grofs  contradidlions.  The  firfl  is,  that  a  lit- 
tle lower  down,  for  the  fake  of  another  applica- 
tion, he  fuppofes  Deucalion  not  to  be  the  brother, 
but  the  fon  of  Prometheus  j  and  this  coincides 
with  the  general  opinion  ;  at  lead  I  have  never 
feen  any  other  adopted  by  any  author  whatever. 
The  fecond  contradi£lion  is,  that  in  the  tenth 
chapter  he  affirms,  and  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Deucalion  and  Aaron  mean  the  fame  perfon. 
But  how  can  Deucalion  and  Aaron  be  fuppofed 
to  mean  the  fame  perfon,  when  the  eharafler  and 
defcription  of  Aaron,  differ  fo  widely  frpm  that 
of  Noah  ?  Who  could  imagine,  that  fo  learned  a 
man  could  fall  into  fuch  an  abfurdity  ?  and  it 
wouW  be  idle  to  infifl,  that  the  building  of  tern- 
N  plei 
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pies  was  peculiarly  annexed  to  the  office  of  high 
priefts,  as  many  more  temples  have  been  built  by 
legitimate  princes,  than  by  high  priefts. 

XVII.  In  his  third  application,  he  obferves, 
that  Diodorus  fays,  Prometheus  reigned  in  a  part 
of  Egypt.  Mofes  was  the  leader  or  prince  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  inhabited  a  portion  of  Egypt,  that 
is,  the  land  of  Geflen.  Befides  this,  Thermutis, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  adopted  him  for 
her  fon,  deftined  him  to  reign  over  her  paternal 
inheritance.  This  application,  in  the  firft  place, 
proceeds  upon  a  falfe  fuppofition,becaufe  Mofes, 
was  neither  king  or  prince  of  the  Ifraelites  during 
their  abode  in  Egypt,  nor  can  it  be  faid  with  any 
propriety,  that  he  ruled  over  any  part  of  Egypt ; 
as  the  contrary  clearly  appears  from  fcripture. 
The  fecond  application  is  a  flrained  one,  becaufe 
being  deftined  to  a  kingdom,  and  enjoying  it,  are 
things  as  different,  as  poffeffion  and  expediation. 
And  befides  all  this,  the  fcripture  does  not  fay 
one  word  of  the  deftination  of  Mofes  to  the 
crown  of  Egypt.  It  is  Jofephus  only  who  relates 
it,  and  who,  with  refpe£l  to  a  matter  of  fuch  re- 
mote antiquity,  it  is  not  credible  lliould  have  been 
able  to  obtain  any  authentic  inftrument  wherewith 
to  corroborate  his  affettion. 

XVIIL 
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XVIII.  In  the  fourth  application,  he  fays  that 
Prometheus  found  himfelf  in  great  diflrefs,  on 
account  of  an  exorbitant  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
which  overflowed  all  the  lands  of  his  dominions ; 
and  that  Hercules  freed  him  from  the  difficulty. 
In  this  event,  Monfieur  Huet  figures  to  himfelf  the 
paffage  of  the  Ifraelites  through,  and  the  drown- 
ing of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea;  but  to  make 
the  allufion  probable,  he  fuppofes  Jofhua,  the 
military  leader  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  conftant 
companion  of  Mofes  and  Hercules,  to  be  one  and 
the  fame  perfon.  The  whole  of  this  application 
goes  lame.  The  making  the  Nile  the  Red  Sea 
is  a  voluntary  transformation  *,  and  this  lafl  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  have  broke  through  a  large  tradt 
of  country,  and  to  have  inundated  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  which  is  a  circumftance  that  never  hap- 
pened. The  ruin  that  was  brought  upon  the 
Egyptians  by  the  Red  Sea,  was  fo  far  from  giv- 
ing Mofes  anxiety,  that  it  put  him  in  fafety.^ 
How  then  could  the  diftrefles  of  Prometheus,  be 
made  to  apply  to  Mofes  ?  Joftiua  in  no  Ihape  af- 
iifled  Mofes  in  the  paffage  of  the  Red  Sea? 
What  relation  then  can  the  affiHance  which  Her- 
culesafforde  d  to  Prometheus  bear  to  Jofhua  ? 

XIX.  In  the  fifth  application,  he  remarks,  thac 
the  ftatues  of  Prometheus  are  carved  holding  a 

N  2  fceptre 
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fceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and  that  this  alludes  to 
the  miraculous  rod  or  wand  of  Mofes.  This 
puerile  mode  of  ftraining  for  allufions,  is  terrible, 
and  efpecially,  when  men  defcend  to  deduce  them 
from  fuch  trifling  and  impertinent  circumftances. 
At  this  rate,  all  the  flatues  of  princes  with  a  fcep- 
tre in  the  right  hand,  are  emblems  of  Mofes ;  and 
by  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  may  be  called  (o 
many  flatues  of  him.  If  Monfieur  Huet  was  of 
opinion,  that  Prometheus  was  a  king,  why  (hould 
he  feek  for  any  other  fymbol  or  figure  of  it,  than 
his  being  carved  with  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  which 
is  the  proper  and  natural  one ;  and  is  intended 
as  an  emblem  of  regal  authority  ?  Finall)^,  the  re- 
femblance  betwen  a  fceptre  and  a  wand  is  fo 
trifling,  that  we  need  not  take  the  trouble 
of  dwelling  upon,  or  attending  to  other  par- 
ticulars, this  alone  being  fufFicient  to  reprobate 
the  application. 

XX.  In  his  fixth  application,  he  takes  notice 
that  Julius  Africanus  fays,  that  the  fable  of  Pro- 
metheus having  formed  a  man,  took  its  rife  from 
his  having  by  wife  inftruftions,  made  thofe  men 
penetrating  and  polifhcd,  who  were  before  ruftic 
and  itupid.  By  giving  this  turn  to,  and  viewing 
things  in  this  light,  we  may,  with  more  propri- 
ety, compare  or  indentify  Mofes  with  Romulus, 

Numa 
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Numa  Pompilius,  Minos,  Draco,  Solon,  Lycur- 
gus,  and  the  whole  Areopagus. 

XXL,  In  the  feventh  application,  he  tells  us, 
that  Prometheus  held  converfations  with  Jupiter; 
and  that  Mofes  held  them  with  God.  I  have 
read  in  the  fcripture,  of  the  converfation  of  Mofes 
with  God;  but  I  never  in  any  author,  read  of  thofe 
of  Prometheus  with  Jupiter.  But  granting  there 
were  fuch,  Jupiter  is  faid  to  have  converfed  with 
many  other  mortals  ;  and,  according  to  this  mode 
of  reafoning,  it  ih'ould  follow,  that  all  thofe  were 
fo  many  Mofefes.  Truly,  with  refpedt  to  the 
frequency  of  converfations  with  Jupiter,  I  would 
bet  Ganymede  againft  Prometheus,  and  indeed 
againft  all  others  whatever. 

XXII.  In  his  eighth  application,  he  tells  us, 
that  in  a  tragedy  of  -^fchylus,  Prometheus  is  in- 
troduced faying,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  di- 
vining by  the  infpeftion  of  the  entrails  of  vidlims. 
Mofes  regulated  all  the  forms  of  worlhip,  and 
the  rights  of  facrifices  prad:ifed  by  the  Ifrael- 
ites.  What  analogy  is  there  between  thefe  two 
things  ?  Between  offering  victims  to  falfe  deities, 
in  order  to  divine  by  their  entrails,  and  facrificing 
to  the  true  God,  there  is  as  great  a  difference,  as 
there  is  between  due  worlhip  and  fuperftition. 
Befides,  what  ftrefs  Iheuld  be  laid  upon  what  a 
N  3  poet^ 
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poet,  and  a  Greek  one  too,  fays  in  a  theatrical 
piece  >  Don't  we  know  that  fii^ions  are  elTen- 
tially  material  to  poems  ;  and  efpecially  to  thofe 
of  this  kind,  as  are  likewife  particular  feigned 
incidents,  whether  the  fubjedl  of  the  piece  is 
taken  from  true  events  or  common  fables  ?  The 
text  of  a  tragedy,  therefore,  Ihould  never  be 
quoted  as  authority,  when  the  matter  in  queftion 
is  an  enquiry  into  truth. 

XXIII.  In  the  ninth  application,  he  obferves, 
that  Prometheus  is  fpoken  of  in  a  dialogue  of 
Lucian,  as  one  who  knew  future  events.     Mofes 
was  a  prophet*     The  dialogues  of  Lucian  may, 
without  doubt,  be  as  properly  quoted  in  a  matter 
of  this  fort,  as  the   tragedy   of  ^fchylus.     No 
one  is  ignorant  that  Lucian  in  his  dialogues,  gives 
full  fcope  and  play  to  his  imagination  ;    and  in- 
troduces into  them,  all  the  pleafmg  fictions  that 
occur  to  him  ;    and  efpecially  thofe,  which  are 
conducive  to  turning  into  ridicule  the  deities  of 
Paganifm.     But  I  will  admit,   that  the   antients 
held  Prometheus   as   a   foothfayer ;    this  being 
however  a  quality  they  acknowledged  in  an  infi- 
nite number  of  others,  either  all  thofe  had  a  right 
to  be  called  the  reprefentatives  of  Mofes,  or  none 
of  them  had  ;  although  there  is  no  more  reafon 
for  identifying  Prometheus  with  Mofes  on  this 
account,  than  there  is  for  comparing  him  with  all 

the 
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the  Other  prophets  that  are  mentioned  in  holy 
writ. 

XXIV.  In  the  tenth  application,  he  fays,  the 
fire  which  Prometheus  brought  from  Heaven, 
may  allude  to  the  lightning  mixed  with  hail, 
which  Mofes  caufed  to  defcend  from  Heaven  to 
terrify  the  Egyptians,  to  the  fire  with  which  he 
confumed  two  hundred  and  fifty  feditious  of 
thofe  who  rebelled  at  Core,  to  the  fire  of  thebufh, 
to  the  celeftial  fplendid  rays  on  Mount  Sinai, 
when  Mofes  fpoke  with  God,  to  the  refulgent 
glare  of  the  face  of  Mofes  when  he  came  down 
from  the  mount,  or  the  perpetual  fire  which 
God  ordained  Ihould  ever  burn  on  the  altar.  Al- 
lufions  between  hiftory  and  fable  are  very  eafy 
to  be  met  with,  if  finding  the  word  fire  in  each 
of  them,  is  fufiicient  to  eftablifh  the  fimilitude, 
without  having  regard  to  union  or  conformity 
with  refped  to  any  other  circumflance  whatever. 
At  this  rate,  all  that  we  find  written  of  water  in 
fabulous  hiftories,  may  be  made  applicable  to  all 
that  is  faid  of  water  in  the  fcripture. 

XXV.  In  the  eleventh  application,  he  obferves, 
that  Jupiter  fent  Pandora  to  Prometheus,  to  de- 
ceive him;  but  he,  knowing  the  defign,  would  not 
receive  her.  In  the  chara^ler  of  Pandora  is  re- 
prefented  that  of  Eve,  whofe  hiitory  was  written 

N4  by 
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by  Mofes,  although  he  abominated  her  crime- 
Let  the  reader  now  reflect,  what  relation  the 
Writer  of  an  event  bears  to  an  aclor  in  it, 

XXVI.  He  fays,  in  the  twelfth  application, 
that  Jupiter,  becauie  the  men  had  revealed  to  him 
the  theft  of  Prometheus^  granted  them  the  boon 
of  perpetual  youth  ;  and  obferves,  that  this  al- 
ludes to  the  privilege  which  God  conceded  to  the 
Ifraelites,  that  their  cloaths  ihould  not  wear  out 
in  the  defert.  Such  conceits  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  be  termed  illuiions  than  allufions;  and 
as  the  extravagance  of  them  is  felf-evident,  Ifliall 
not  wade  time  in  exploding  them. 

In  the  thirteenth  application,  he  fays^  that  Ju- 
piter chained  Prometheus  to  a  rock,  in  a  cave  of 
Mount  Caucafus,  and  appointed  a  vulture  to 
gnaw  his  entrails.  God  placed  Mofes  in  a  ca- 
vern of  Mount  Sinai,  in  order  to  manifeft  his 
glory  to  him  there.  This  confounding  of  Mount 
Caucafus  with  Mount  Sinai,  and  a  delinquent  ab- 
horred by  Jupiter,  with  a  jufl  man  beloved  by 
God,  is  a  ftrange  mode  of  making  applications  ; 
^s  is,  to  compleat  the  whole,  comparing  the  moft 
cruel  torment  of  a  continual  gnawing  of  the  en- 
trails, to  the  greateft  bleffing  that  ever  was  en- 
joyed by  a  mortal. 

XXVIII. 
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XXVIIL  In  the  lafl  application,  he  fays,  Hercu- 
les relieved  Prometheus  from  that  punifliment. 
This  circumftance,  Monfieur  Huet  is  defirous  of 
making  allude  to  Jofhua,  whom  he  fuppofes  to 
have  been  meant  by  Hercules ;  and  alfo  to  the 
battle  Jofhua  fought  with  the  Amalakites,  in  the 
midft  of  which,  Mofes  was  on  the  top  of  an  adja- 
cent hill,  with  his  hands  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  and 
imploring  fuccefs  to  the  Ifraelites  till  fuch  time  as 
they  obtained  the  vi£lory ;  and  he  likens  the  deli- 
very of  Mofes,  whom  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  in 
a  fort  of  imprifonment  on  the  mount,  to  that  of 
Prometheus.  This  is  all  acompound  of  incoherences 
and  contradiction ;  fdr,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
application  to  the  circumftances,  he  compares  the 
.confinement  of  Prometheus  in  the  cavern  of  Mount 
Caucafus,  to  the  fituatipn  of  Mofes  in  the  cave  of 
Mount  Sinai,  and  to  his  fituation  on  the  Hill  of 
Amalec.     The   fable  of  Prometheus,  fuppofes 
no  battle  of  Hercules  with  any  nation  whatever. 
Finally,  and  not  to  dwell  upon  many  other  objec- 
tions, this  application  of  the  fable,  is  contradic- 
tory to  the  whole  tenor  of  hiilory  ;  as,  according 
JO  the  fable,  Mofes  the  benefaclor  of  Jofhua, 
fhould  be  confidered  as  the  perfon  on  whom  the 
benefit  was  conferred.     When  Mofes  lifted  his 
hands  to  Heaven,  then  Jofhua   conquered  j  fo 
;hat  the  fuccefs  of  Jolhua  depended  on  the  aflion 

of 
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of  Mofes.  How  then  can  you  reconcile  this 
with  the  fable,  where  Hercules,  who  is  the  re- 
prefentatlve  of  Jofhua,  confers  all  the  favour ; 
and  Prometheus,  who  is  fuppofed  to  mean  Mo- 
fes, does  no  a6l  whatever,  but  is  a  mere  pafiive 
agent  who  receives  favours. 


SECT.        VI. 

XXIX.  I  believe,  that  with  thefe  examples,  I 
have  evinced  to  the  reader,  that  the  attempting  to 
difcover  the  truths  of  the  fcripture  in  the  errors 
of  gentilifm,  is  a  chimerical  undertaking.  The 
iwo  before-quoted  authors,  abounded  as  much  as 
any  others  whatever  in  learning  and  ingenuity. 
Notwithftanding  this,  they,  by  applying  thefe 
talents  with  the  greateft  exertion  poflible  to  this 
undertaking,  could  attain  nothing  by  their  la- 
bours, but  fome  applications  that  were  fo  forced 
and  violent,  that  they  feemed  as  if  they  were  drag- 
ged in  by  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  which,  together 
with  their  being  partly  founded  on  uncertain 
fuppofitions,  proclaims  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  en- 
deavours of  thofe  authors.  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
by  permitting  premifes  to  be  drawn  from  fuch 
flimfy  allufions  as  thofe  I  have  enumerated,  there 
is  no  man  of  middling  capacity,  who  would  not 
be  able  to  make  any  fort  of  fable  the  fymbol  of 

any 
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any  fort  of  hiftory,  and  every  fort  of  profane 
tale,  to  refemble  canonical  relation,  as  this  is  what 
we  fee  pradlifed  every  day  from  the  pulpits. 
Every  preacher  of  but  ordinary  ingenuity,  and 
moderate  erudition,  likens  the  faint  of  whom  he 
is  preaching,  to  forae  one  or  other  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  heroes ;  availing  himfelf  of  verfionSj  glofTes, 
and  comments,  to  multiply  the  allufions,  in  the 
fame  manner,  that  Monfieur  Huet  avails  himfelf 
of  the  various  expreffions  of  particular  authors. 
By  ufmg  fuch  fort  of  means,  it  is  eafy  to  find 
out,  or  pretend  to  find  out,  the  veftiges  of  facred 
hiftory  in  the  fables  of  paganifm,  and  indeed  it  is 
every  day's  prad:ice.  He  muft  be  but  a  heavy- 
preacher,  who,  if  he  is  deiirous  of  doing  it,  can't 
among  the  feftivals  of  the  Gentiles,  find  out 
fome  one  or  other,  from  the  circumftances  of  which, 
may  not  be  drawn  various  particulars,  applicable  to 
thefolemnity  whichisthefubje6lof  hisdifcourfes; 
and,  without  doubt,  a  man  of  ingenuity,  may  be 
happy  enough  to  hit  upon  fome,  that  are  more 
opportune,  than  thofe  we  havefeen  made  ufe  of 
by  the  illuftrious  Huet ;  but  we  fhould  not  from 
hence  conclude,  nor  do  the  preachers  themfelves 
draw  any  fuch  inference,  that  God,  at  the  time 
he  permitted  thefe  things  to  be  done,  and  was 
offended  with  thofe  fuperflitious  pradlices,  in- 
tended by  fome  occult  Providence,  that  they 
fliouid  be  types  of  Ghriftian  folemnities. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    VII. 

XXX.  The  illuftrious  Huer,  is  not  more  happy 
in  the  other  parts  of  his  undertaking,  than  in  thofe 
we  have  given  the  examples  of ;  but  to  go  thro' 
them  all,  would  be  very  tedious,  as  the  fcope  of 
Lis  plan,  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  group  of 
the  fabulous  gods  and  heroes,  who  he  pretends, 
were  all  defcriptive  of,  and  meant  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,  which  was  Mofes.  I  have  faid  gods 
and  heroes,  becaufe  he  referved  the  goddefles 
and  the  heroines,  to  be  the  reprefentatives  of 
Mofes's  wife  Zephora,  and  his  fifler  Maria.  A 
magnificient  fyflem  this  truly,  if  it  can  be  fup- 
ported ;  but  its  own  magnitude  expofes  its  weak- 
nefs,  and  it  fares  with  it  as  it '  does  with  great 
buildings,  which  the  bigger  they  are,  if  they 
ate  built  upon  flender  foundations,  the  fooner 
they  fall  to  the  ground. 

XXXI.  It  not  being  practicable  then,  to  com- 
bat the  aflertions  of  Monfieur  Huet  one  by  one, 
and  in  detail,  I  Ihall  attack  the  main  body  and 
fubflance  of  his  fyflem,  which  I  flatter  myfelf  I 
(hall  do  with  fuch  iblid  arguments,  as  will  go  near 
to  divcft  it  of  every  appearance  of  probability. 

XXXIL 
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XXXII.  To  this  end,Jfhall  begin  with  fup- 
pofing,  that  idolatry  commenced  long  before  Mo- 
fes  was  born,  and  that  it  was  pretty  generally  ex- 
tended in  the  world,  before  he  could  poffibly 
have  been  the  object  of  it :  this  is  evident  from 
many  parts  of  holy  writ.  In  the  book  of  Jofhua, 
chapter  the  24th,  it  is  exprefsly  affirmed,  that 
Terah  the  father,  and  Nachor  the  brother  of 
Abraham,  were  idolaters ;  and  thefe  were  ante- 
cedent to  Mofes  more  than  four  generations. 
The  idols  of  Laban  alfo,  which  the  fcripture 
takes  notice  of  in  the  31(1  chapter  of  Geneiis, 
were  greatly  prior  to  Mofes ;  and  the  idol  Mo- 
loch, was  worfhiped  by  fome  nations  a  long 
time  before  the  days  of  Mofes,  as  we  learn  from 
the  1 8th  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

XXXIII.  Idolatry  likewife,  while  Mofes  was 
living,  was  very  frequent  and  common.  It  is 
evident  that  it  prevailed  in  Egypt  at  that  period; 
becaufe  Mofes,  when  he  was  fpeaking  to  Pha- 
raoh, called  the  true  God  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  did  not  know  him  for 
fuch.  He  likewife  told  him,  that  there  Was  no 
God  like  his  God,  It  is  probable  that  the  golden 
calf  which  the  Ifraelites  worfhiped  in  the  defert, 
was  an  imitation  of  the  ox,  which,  under   the 

name 
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name  of  Apis,  was  worlhiped  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  from  thence,  they  mofl  probably  derived  the 
fuperflition. 

XXXIV.  That  idolatry  at  that  time  had  alfo 
extended  itfelf  into  many  other  nations,  is  an 
eitabliflied  fa^.  Moloch  was  worlhiped  by  the 
Ammonites.  The  Moabites  were  idolaters  ;  and 
the  women  of  that  region  perverted  the  Ifraelites, 
and  drew  them  to  the  woriliip  of  their  falfe  gods  ; 
as  appears  by  the  25th  chapter  of  Numbers  ;  and 
the  7th  chapter  of  Dateronomy,  makes  mention 
of  fcven  other  idolatrous  nations. 

XXXV.  This  is  what  clearly  appears  from 
fcripture ;  and  there  are  well-founded  probabi- 
lities, that  not  only  in  the  nations  beforemen- 
tioned,  but  even  in  all  others,  (although  the 
fcripture,  on  account  of  their  hiftory  not  being 
conne£led  with  that  of  the  Ifraehtes,  does  not 
mention  them)  idolatry  in  the  days  of  Mofes,  was 
radically  eftabliihed :  firft,  becaufe  the  expref- 
fions  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  God  of 
Ifrael,  which  fo  frequently  occur  in  the  fcripture, 
indicate,  that  the  Ifraelites  were  the  only  people, 
who  knew  and  worlliiped  the  true  God  :  fe- 
condly,  becaufe  it  does  not  feem  likely,  that  if 
in  thofe  days  there  had  been  any  other  people 
who  were  faithful  to  their  maker,  that  the  Di- 
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vine  Providence  would  not  have  contrived  fome 
means,  to  have  had  their  memories  handed  dowa 
to  us,  either  by  the  pen  of  Mofes,  or  that  of  fome 
other  canonical  writer ;  and  alfo,  fome  account 
of  fuch  men  who  had  flourilhed  among  them,  as 
were  eminent  for  their  virtue;  thirdly,  becaufc^ 
if  in  the  nations  who  bordered  on  the  Ifraelites, 
who  faw  their  worfliip,  and  were  witneffes  of  the 
wonders  God  wrought  in  their  favour,  the  light 
of  the  true  religion  did  not  Ihine  forth,  how  is  it 
credible  that  it  fhould  have  prevailed  in  the  dif- 
tant  ones  ? 

XXXVI.  Suppofing  then,  that  idolatry  in  the 
daj's  of  Mofes,  prevailed  in  all,  or  the  greateft 
part  of  the  nations  in  the  world,  this  fuppofi- 
tion  gives  great  force  to  my  argument  againil 
the  fyflem  of  the  illuflrious  Huet ;  for  it  is  to- 
tally incredible,  that  all  the  idolatrous  nations,  as 
if  they  did  it  by  common  confent,  ihould  at  once 
forfake  their  antient  errors,  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  another  new  fyflem  of  falfe  religion,  the 
obje£l  of  which,  was  the  adoration  of  Mofes  :  the 
eonclufion  then,  that  all  the  idols  of  the  Gen- 
tiles were  defigned  to  reprefent  Mofes,  is  a  falfe 
one.  I  Ihall  adduce  in  fupport  of  this  afTertion, 
the  following  arguments  :  this  change  of  wor- 
(hip,  if  it  had  ever  taken  place,  would  without 
doubt,  have  begun  with  the  nations  next  adjoin- 
ing 
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ing  to  thelfraelites,  becaufethefevvere  the  firflwho 
muft  have  known  of,  or  experienced  the  wonders 
that  were  wrought  by  Mofes,  and  from  thefe  nations, 
together  with  the  information  of  the  wonders,  the 
new  idolatry  muft  have  paffed  to  the  diftant  ones ; 
but  I  fay  it  is  incredible,  that  this  change  fhould 
ever  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions ;  becaufe  thefe,  together  with  their  know- 
ing of  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  by  Mo- 
fes, muft  have  alfo  been  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews;  and 
muft  have  known  likewife,  that  the  Hebrews  did 
not  v/orfhip  Mofes  as  a  deity ;  but  that  both 
Mofes  and  they  worftiiped  an  inviiible  God,  in 
whofe  name,  and  by  whofe  fupreme  power,  the 
prodigies  were  performed  j  and  that,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  them,  Mofes  a6led  as  a  mere  inftru- 
ment :  it  folk)Ws  then,  that  in  cafe  thefe  wonders 
had  made  fuch  an  impreftion  on  their  minds  as^ 
to  induce  them  to  change  their  religion,  they 
would  unqueftionably  have  embraced  that  pro- 
feifed  by  Mofes  and  the  Hebrews;  and  not 
have  adopted  for  a  deity,  a  man  who  they  knew 
was  a  mere  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  the  true 
God. 

XXXVII.  We  will  illuftrate  the  force  of  this 
argument  in  the  inftance  of  the  Egyptians.  They 
faw  the  wondrous  things  that  were  executed  by 

Mofes  V 
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Mofes;  did  this  incline  them  to  acknowledge 
hhn  for  a  deity,  and  to  worfhip  him  as  fuch  ? 
Clearly  no,  for  they  were  told  by  Mofes  himfelf 
and  the  reft  61  the  Hebrews,  that  thefe  wonders 
were  wrought  under  the  condu6l  and  authority, 
and  by  the  order  of  one  great  God,  whom  Mofes 
and  all  his  followers  worfhiped,  and  whom  they 
Called  the  God  of  all  Mankind  ;  and  at  times,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
the  predeceffors  of  Mofes :  in  cafe  then,  that, 
excited  by  thefe  portentous  things,  they  fliould 
have  been  difpofed  to  change  their  religion,  they 
would  certainly  have  embraced  that  of  the  He- 
brews, and  have  worfiiiped  the  true  God  ;  and 
not  Mofes,  who  was  his  minifter  and  inftrumenr, 
and  whom  they  faw,  that  even  thofe  who  conii- 
dered  him  as  their  leader  and  protedor,  did  not 
recognize  as  a  deity. 

XXXVIII.  Admitting  then  that  it  is  not  pro- 
bable the  nations  adjoining  to  the  Hebrews,  fliould 
adopt  Mofes  for  the  obje^l  of  their  worfhip,  it 
is  by  no  means  likely  the  diftant  ones  fliould  do 
it,  becaufe  the  information  leading  ro  produce 
fuch  an  event,  mufi:  have  been  communicated  from 
the  firil  to  the  laft  ;  and  of  courfe,  if  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  accounts  they  received  of  the  won- 
ders that  were  performed  by  Mofes,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  wrought  them,  they  ihould 

O  have 
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have  been  induced  to  change  their  religion,  k 
would  not  have  been  to  worfhip  Mofes,  but  the 
God  of  Mofes,  for  that  is  the  refolution  the  in- 
telhgencethey  had  received,  would  have  induced 
them  to  take, 

XXXIX*  To  this  argurtient,  which  in  roy 
judgment  is  invincible,  I  fliall  add  another,  which 
feems  to  me  to  have  equal  weight,  which  is,  that 
in  not  one  of  all  the  idolatrous  nations  of  the 
world,  has  the  name  of  Mofes  been  preferred,  as 
a  perfon  v*^ho  was  worfliiped  as  a  deity ;  it  is  not 
likely  then,  that  any  of  them  ever  venerated  him  as 
fuch.  Thisopinioncan't  be  controverted,  becaufc 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  religion  of  any  peo- 
ple whatever,  either  to  be  found  in  books  or 
carved  on  marble,  in  which  the  name  of  Mofes, 
with  the  fignification  of  a  deity,  is  to  be  traced 
or  ir.et  with.  The  conclufion  to  be  deduced 
from  hence  with  moral  certainty,  is,  that  if  alt 
the  nations  at  any  period  of  time,  had  concurred 
in  worfniping  Mofes,  it  is  next  to  an  impoffibility, 
that  fome  one  or  other  of  them  lliould  not  have 
preferved  the  remembrance  of  his  name.  How  is 
it  credible,  that  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
who  confided  of  fuch  vafl  nuiTxbers  of  people, 
and  who  were  all  unanimous  in  paying  adoration 
toMores,asMonf.  Huet  pretends,  his  name  fhould 
be  quite  done  away,  without  a  fingle  exception 
of  its  being  preferved  in  any  of  thera  ?  Mankind 

in 
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in  general,  have  been  obferved  to  be  very  (leady 
in  preferving  the  names  of  their  deities ;  nor  can 
ir  be  otherwife,  becaufe  they  are  always  frefti  in 
the  memories,  and  at  the  tongue's  end  o^  all  the 
individuals  of  every  nation.  Thus  we  fee,  that 
from  the  days  of  Hefiod  and  Homer,  till  the  ex- 
tindion  of  paganifm,  a  fpace  of  time,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  antiquity  that  is  given  to  Homer 
by  the  Arundel  marbles,  amounted  to  twelve 
centuries,  the  fame  ^  identical  names  of  their  falfe 
deities  continued  to  be  preferved  among  the 
Greeks,  fuch  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Diana,  See*  It 
is  then  abfolutely  exceeding  the  bounds  of  all 
probability,  to  fuppofe,  that  in  fome  one  or  more 
of  the  idolatrous  nations,  or  even  in  the  greatefl 
part  of  them,  the  name  of  Mofes  il:iould  not  have 
been  prefetved,  provided  he  had  ever  been  the 
divinity  they  all  adored. 

XL.  We  may  conclude  then  that  the  fy{!eai 
of  the  iHufl:riou3  Huet  is  totally  improbable;  and 
that  the  connexion  and  refemblance  which  he 
fancied  to  have  difcerned  between  the  errors  of 
gentilifm  and  fcripture  truths,  exiffed  no  where 
but  in  his  own  imagination. 

XLI.  The  lall  argument  we  have  urged  againd 
Monfieur  Huet,  militates  wdth  equal  force  againil: 
all  other  authors,  who  have  in  ditferent  ways 
engaged  in  the  fame  undertaking,  as  againil  him; 

O   2  it 
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it  being  certain,  that  in  none  of  the  fables  of  pa- 
ganifm,  can  there  be  found  any  of  the  fcripture 
proper  names ;  and  although  fome  have  pre- 
tended to  meet  here  and  there  one,  befides  the 
vifibJe  diilin^lion  there  is  between  the  words,  we 
may  with  very  little  reflection,  perceive  the  figni- 
fication  of  them  is  quite  different :  for  example, 
the  word  Evoe,  repeated  in  the  Feftivals  of  Bac- 
chus, is  pretended  by  Mr.  Butler,  to  have  been 
ufed  in  remembrance  of  our  firll  mother  Eve  : 
but  the  commentators  upon  Plautus,  Virgil,  and 
Ovid,  coniider  this  word  when  it  occurs  in  the 
works  of  thofc  poets,  as  an  interjection,  which  is 
expreiiive  of  nothing  more,  than  the  affe£l:ion  or 
efleem  of  him  who  pronounces  it.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  dictionaries  agree  in  this  definition, 
and  give    it   the   following   fignification  :  Be?ie 

fit  nil. 

XLII.  I  confefs,  that  in  here  and  there  a  fable, 
we  may  meet  with  an  opportune  application  or 
allufion  to  hiftorical  truth  ;  but  this  in  no  wife 
proves,  that  the  hiflory  gave  rife  to  the  fable. 
Accident  of  itfelf,  is  capable  of  producing  thefe 
coinciding  circumflances.  Becaufe  fomething 
happens  to  a  man  to-day,  which  he  dreamed  of 
the  night  before,  no  prudent  perfon  would  mfer 
from  thence  that  there  was  any  connection  be- 
tween the  dream  and  the  event.     Ainonr 
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variety  of  images  which  the  fancy  forms  in 
dreams,  it  is  next  to  impoffible,  that  a  part  of 
them  Ihould  not  coincide  with  fome  realities; 
and  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  voluntary  fi£lions. 
It  would  be  a  flriking  wonder,  if  among  the 
multitude  of  extravagances  and  errors  common  to 
the  Gentiles,  fome  one  or  other  of  them  Ihould 
not  bear  a  lively  analogy  to  here  and  there  a  re^ 
veiled  truth. 

XLIII.  It  is  true,  that  although  this  coinci- 
dence may  be  purely  cafual,  it  is  poffible,  that  it 
may  alfo  be  relative,  or  have  fome  connexion. 
I  mean  that  it  is  pofTible,  here  and  there  a  portion 
of  facred  hiftory,   either  as  the  malice  or  igno- 
rance of  men  took  away  from,  or  added  circum- 
fiances  to  it,  might  have  degenerated  by  little 
and  little  from  its  purity,  and  might  ultimately 
have  been  involved  or  obfcured  in  fome  of  the 
heathen  fables.     It  is  probable,  that  in  the  firll 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  is  contained  dif- 
guifed  or  disfigured,  part  of  what  Mofes  wrote  in 
the  firft  chapters  of  Genefis  refpe£ling  the  crea- 
tion, the  criminal  outrages  committed  by  thofe  the 
fcripture  calls  Giants,  the  univerfal  corruption  of 
mankind,  and  the  deluge.     But  the  fuppofing, 
that  here  and  there  a  fable  may  have  been  deri- 
ved from  holy  writ,  is  not  the  fame^  as  deducing 
0  3  froiix 
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from  thence  the  derivation  of  a  general  fyflem, 
which  applies  to  all  the  errors  of  paganifm;  and 
even  with  refpecl  to  thofe  few  fables  which  beav 
a  iiniilitude  to  the  fcripture,  \yc  fhould  fuppofe 
the  derivation  as  probable^  and  not  as  certain, 
for  the  reafon  we  have  alread)^  hinted,  which  is, 
that  the  likenefs  of  the  error  to  truth  may  have 
been  cafual. 

XLIV,  By  adopting  this  condu£^,  and  purfuing 
this  prudent  middle  way,  we  (Iiould  avoid  deriv- 
ing all  the  fables  from  facred  hiftory,  and  not  in- 
cline to  the  particular  fyftem  of  Senior  Bran- 
chini,  a  learned  modern  Italian,  who  attempted 
deducing  them  all  from  profane  flory.  This  au- 
thor is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  relations  of  heroes 
and  deities  contained  in  the  antient  monuments, 
which  were  calculated  to  tranfmit  to  poilerity  the 
memories  of  fuch  men,  as  in  the  early  times  had 
particularly  diRinguifhed  themfelves,  and  had  be- 
come eminent  by  various  ways  ;  I  fay  Senior 
Branchini  conje61ures,  that  thefe  teftimonies  of 
the  actions  o.f  thofe  men,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  poets,  flatterers,  their  paffionate  admir- 
ers, or  their  own  immediate  dcfcendants  -,  the 
firil  in  confequence  of  their  profeiTion,  the  fe- 
cond  excited  by  their  interefl,  the  third  by  theij^ 
aiTe<5ion,  and  the  lail  by  their  vanity,  ornamented 

them 
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them  with  many  fabulous  circumftances ;  and 
from  this  comphcation  of  lies  and  truth,  was  deri- 
ved all  the  theology  of  paganifm. 

XLV.  There  Is  no  doubt,  but  it  has  been 
very  common  for  men  to  deify  one  another,  from 
all,  or  each  of  thofe  four  motives.  The  poets 
did  it  above  two  thoufand  five  hundred  vears 
ago,  and  have  not  yet  got  the  better  of  the  bad 
habit ;  for  there  is  not  a  fine  woman  at  this  day, 
whom  their  pens  don't  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a 
goddefs.  The  flatterers  made  deities  of  thofe, 
who,  on  account  of  their  vices,  were  unworthy  to 
be  called  men,  as  is  evident  from  the  apotheoiis 
of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  and  the  vanity  of 
defcendants,  deified  their  illuflrious  anceftors,  by- 
attributing  a  divine  origin  to  the  founders  of 
many  empires  and  republics.  The  Romans,  not 
content  with  feigning  the  god  Mars  to  have  been 
the  father  of  their  firfl  prince  Romulus,  raifed 
Romulus  himfelf  to  the  rank  of  ^  divinity,  and 
made  him  their  tutelar  deity, 

XLVI.  From  the  paflion  of  love,  was  derived 
the  moil  ancient  propenfity  to  deify  mortals  ;  for 
the  book  of  Ecclefiaftes,  chap.  14,  points  this  out 
as  the  firfl:  principle  or  fource,  from  whence  this 
fpecies  of  idolatry  fprang,  A  father  extremely 
^iSi^led  for  the  Jofs  of  his  fon,  fnatched  away  in 
O  4  the 
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the  flower  of  his  youth,  to  exprefs  his  great  ten- 
dernefs  and  affection  for  him,  qaufes  his  (latue  to 
be  carved  ;  and  this  tendernefs  and  afFeclion,  be- 
ing afterwards  extended  to  theutmofl:  limits  of  hu- 
man feeling,  diflurbs  his  underflanding,  and  cau- 
fes  him  fo  far  to  forget  himfelf,  as  to  make  the 
image  the  object  of  his  adoration.  His  authority 
and  example,  extends  the  fuperflition  to  his  do- 
meflics ;  from  them  it  is  communicated  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  and  from  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  to  thofe  of  a  whole  region.  There 
was  feen  many  ages  after  this  delirium  commen- 
ced, an  intention  of  repeating  it,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fame  paflion,  by  one  of  the  greateft 
men  of  antiquity.  Cicero,  th,at  very  Cicero,  who 
at  one  time  was  the  oracle  of  the  Romans,  and  af- 
terwards the  admiration  of  fucceeding  ages,  fo 
far  lod  himfelf  upon  the  death  of  his  piofl  be- 
loved daughter  Tullia,  as  to  perflfl:  for  a  long 
while,  in  a  determination  of  creeling  altars  to  her 
as  a  deity.  He  alfo  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in 
his  writings,  tcftimcnies,  of  his  having  once  enter- 
tained fo  extravagant  and  mad  a  refolution. 

XLVII.  This  impious  and  ridiculous  folly  w^s 
carried  to  the  moft  fhamelefs  length  by  the  em- 
peror Adrian  -,  v.'ho  built  temples,  raifed  altars, 
conftitutcd  priefl?,   feflivals,    and  facrifices,  ;o 

vvhon;  J 
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V^hom  ?  Why,  to  a  boy  of  Bythinia  named  Anto» 
nio,  the  accomplice  of  his  abominable  turpitudes, 
who  as  fome  fay  was  drowned  by  accident  in  the 
Nile,  and  as  others  tell  the  ilory,  he  of  his  own  free 
will  offered  up  his  life  in  a  magic  facrifice,  which 
was  made  to  prolong  that  of  the  emperor,  and 
which  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  required  a  voluntary  yiclim. 

XLVIII.  But  although  it  may  be  true,  that 
the  human  affediions  of  love,  vanity,  and  inrereft, 
affifted  by  the  fidions  of  the  poets,  have  been  the 
fcaufe  of  deifying  many  men,  fMU  the  fyftem  of 
Senior  Branchiui   cannot  fubfifl:   in   its  general 
and  extended  fenfe,  for  the  following  reafons.  In 
the  firft  place,  becaufe  of  the  tqtal  exclulion  it 
makes  of  all  leered  hiftory,  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready faid,  fpme  poets  might  have  adulterated, 
in  the  faiije  manner,  arid  by  the  fame  means,  they 
;idulterated   profane  opes.      Secondly,  becaufe 
fome  of  the  fidions  might  haye  been  pure  ficlions, 
or  mere  fables,  unmixed  qr  unconne-fted  with  any 
}iiflory  whatever.     Who  can  prevent  a  cunning 
artful  man,  that  travels  into  a  remote  region,  from 
yelatirig  prodigies  of  fon^e  hero  of  his  own  coun- 
try, who  never  exifted?  and  who  afterwards  could 
be  anfvverable,  that  the  people  of  the  country 
where  he  had  fpread  the  lie,  (hould  not  adopt 

this 
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ihis  imaginary  hero  as  a  divinity?  Thirdly,  as  a 
great  portion  of  the  gentiles  worlhiped  ftars  or 
planets,  which  they  believed  were  animated,  it  is 
probable,  that  many  of  their  fidions  alluded  to 
DO  other  objecl  but  rhem.  For  example,  when 
the  adoration  of  the  fun  became  an  eftabliiliecj 
worfhip,  they  might,  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
Jhoold  feign,  that  the  deity  who  animated  it,  had 
done  fuchand  fuch  things,  which  bore  no  relation 
to  any  man  or  drcumllance  whatever,  but  only  to 
the  imaginary  fpirit. 

XLIX.  Laftly,  the  greateft  part  of  the  fables 
of  the  Gentiles,  may  have  bad  no  other  origin, 
than  fome  myftical,  moral,  poluical,  or  philofo- 
phical  iigure  or  reprefentation,  which  their  au- 
thors calculated  them  to  illuftrate  or  inculcate. 
I  mean  that  thofe  who  contrived  and  fabricated 
them,  had  no  other  intention,  than  to  reprefenc 
obfcurely,and  under  the  veil  of  fables,  fome  the- 
ological myfteries,  or  fome  philofophical,  politi- 
cal, or  moral  maxim.s ;  but  that  afterwards,  the 
ignorance  of  the  vulgar,  bj  miflaking  their  in- 
tent and  meaning,  and  by  conftruing  and  under- 
Handing  them  in  a  literal  fenfe,  came  to  fornx 
out  of  them,  a  ridiculous  theology  and  reli-^ 
gion,  which  never  entered  the  heads  of  thofe 
who  were  the  original  authors  of  them.  I^ 
is  well  known,  the  Egyptians  under  hierogly- 
ph icks^ 
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phlcks,  concealed  not  only  their  religion,  but 
even  their  hiftory,  policy,  and  philofophy,  which 
were  only  laid  open  or  explained  to  their  kings, 
and  priefts  of  the  Sun.  It  is  probable  that  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  who  in  thofe  days 
were  venerated  as  the  mofl  learned  people  in  the 
world,  many  other  nations  adopted  the  fame  prac- 
tice ;  and  it  is  alfo  polTible  that  the  Egyptians 
themfelves,  might  have  derived  this  cudom  from 
feme  other  nation,  who  at  one  time  might  have 
been  fuperior  to  them  in  wifdom  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  it  is  likewife  polTible,  that  this  might 
have  been  a  common  practice  in  early  antiquity. 
It  is  certain,  that  there  are  vail  numbers  of  the 
pagan  fables,  which  are  capable  of  bearing  a 
much  more  apt  and  commodious  application  to 
their  phyfics,  their  morals,  and  their  policy,  than 
to  their  hiflory.  Read  the  treatifc  of  the  famous 
Bacon  de fapientiaveterwnyViho,  by  purfuing  this, 
idea,  has  been  very  happy  in  his  explanation  of 
not  a  few  of  thofe  fables, 

L.  Thus  we  perceive,  this  is  a  matter  capable 
of  affording  innumerable  conjeflures  ;  but  not  a 
bails,  folid  enough  to"  build  any  general  fyftem 
upon  ;  which  is  the  point  we  have  chiefly  en- 
deavoured to  demonftrate  in  this  difcourfe  ;  and 
particularly,  with  refpe<n:   to  the  union  or  con- 

nexiorx 
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nexion  of  fable  with  hiflory  ;  and  more  efpecially 
with  facred  hiflory  ;  which  differs  as  much,  and 
is  as  widely  diftant  from  the  errors  of  paganifm, 
as  the  greateft  truth  is  from  the  greateft  lie. 
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H   I    S   T    O   R   Y. 

In  a  Letter  from  Feyjoe,  to  a  Correfpondent, 
in  Anfwer  to  one  cenfuring  the  foregoing 
Difcourfe. 

I.  Dear  Sm, 

MY  elleem  for  your  perfon,  induces  m^  to  re- 
fpecl  your  letter  ;  but  if  I  was  not  re- 
trained by  the  firfi:  of  tbefe  confiderations,  I  don'c 
know  how  I  might  be  difpofed  to  treat  the  epif- 
tle  ;   becaufe  the  charge  you  alledge  againfl:  me 
in  it,  is  deditute  of  all  foundation.    You  firil  of  all 
point-blank  accufe  me,  with  having  in  my  effay 
on  the  Divorce  of  Hijhry  from  Fable y  advanced, 
there  is  no  fi6:ion  whatever  df  paganifm,  which 
is  derived  from  facred  hiftory  ;  and  then  treat  the 
maxim  as  favouring  of  impiety.    But  if  broaching 
this  maxim  was  criminal  and  a  lin,  alas!  what  raud 
become  of  the  honour  and  piety,  of  the  mod  learn- 
ed, and  moft  religious  abbot  Branchini  ?  for  he 

was 
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tvas  the  mail  who  firfl  advanced,  and  afterwards 
with  all  his  might,  endeavoured  to  enforce  and 
eftabliili  this  fyfteni,  and  aiTerted,  that  all  the  fa- 
bles of  thepagans3  were  founded  on^  aiid  derived 
from  profane  hiflory.     But  why  does  this  fenti- 
ment  favour  of  impiety  ?  You  anfwer  this,  and  fay, 
becaufe  it  takes  away  a  fpecies  of  fupport  from 
the  truth  of  holy  writ.  This  can  hardly  be  efleem- 
ed  a  very  fubftantial  fpecies  of  fupport.     Who- 
ever would  be  inclined  to  doubt  or  disbelieve  the 
fcripture  trtiths,  notwithftanding  the  firm  foun- 
dation   on    which    they   reft,     would    not   be 
difpofed  to  credit  them,  on  account  of  the  weak 
auxiliary  coniirmation  they  derive  from  fuch  a 
fupport  ?  That  the  origin   of  the  fables  of  the 
Gentiles^  were  dirived  from  thofe  truths,  is  at 
bell  but  a  doubtful,  and  a  fpeculative  opinion  5 
and  how  can  a  doubtful  proof  confirm  any  man 
in  the  belief  of  a  matter,  which  refts,  or  is  found- 
ed in  that  fort  of  proof  ?  But  if  a  fair  proof  of 
this  could  beadduced,  it  would  anfwer  nopurpofe, 
for  it  would  be  very  eafy  for  him  who  Was  guilty 
of  the  impiety,  in  order  to  elude  any  confequen- 
ces  from  the  detection,  to  pretend  he  derived  the 
hint  from  another  fable,  and  that  thefe  tales  are 
the  children  of  one  another,  and  that  thole  of  the 
latefl  date,  are  introduced  to  ornament  and  give 
luftre  to  thofe  which  preceded  them. 

II.  But  admitting  that  the  maxim  did  border 

upon  impiety^  I  am  by  no  means  interefted  in  dc- 

^  fending 
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fending  or  jufllfying  it,  as  I  was  in  no  wife  coa* 
cerned  in  preferring  it,  and  therefore  it  is  very 
unjuft  in  you  to  impute  it  to  me.  My  objed  in 
the  difcoUrfe  you  mention,  was  that  of  combating 
the  fyilem,  which  derives  all  the  fictions  of  gen- 
tilifm  in  general,  from  facred  hiftory  ;  although  as 
is  evident  from  ray  words  in  the  43d  article  of 
that  Difcourfe^  I  admit  that  fome  of  them  might 
poilibly  have  fprung  from  that  fource,  how  thea 
can  you  when  thefe  were  my  words,  fix  a  charge 
upon  me  of  affirming,  that  no  ficlion  whatever 
of  paganifm,  took  its  rife  from  facred  hillory  ? 

ill.  I  alfo  combat,  although  it  is  only  by  the 
way,  or  enpaffant^  the  fyftem  of  Senior  Branchini, 
who  aiferts,  that  all  the  fables  were  the  offspring 
of  profane  hiilory  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly^ 
he  endeavours  to  inculcate,  that  the  firil  are  vc^yi- 
terious  or  enigmatical  reprefentations  of  the  hiil, 
which  attempt,  neceiTarily  betrays  him  into  foiTie 
violent  and  abfurd  allufions  5  and  perhaps  into 
fuch  as  are  more  glaring,  than  thofe  I  have  point- 
ed out,  by  which,  he  derives  all  the  fables  frotn 
holy  writ.  For  example  ;  he  pretends  that  all  the 
Iliad  is  a  true  hiflory,  but  converted  intoallegoryp 
agreeable  to  the  practice.of  the  Eafl.  That  Jupirer 
was  the  fuccelTor  of  the  great  conqueror  Sefoflrisj 
whofe  dominion  extended  over  a  vaft  tra£l  of 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  ^  that  the 
inferior  deities,  reprefented  either  eminent  men, 

or 
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or  particular  nations ;  and  that  a  part  of  tbofe 
deities,  were  tributary  princes  to  the  faid  Sefollris, 
or  fome  one  of  his  fucceiTors,  whofe  dependence 
upon  him,  did  not  deprive  them  of  the  option,  of 
taking  part  either  with  the  Trojans  or  the  Greeks, 
jufl  as  their  paffions  or  interefts  di6lated  to  them. 
That  the  goddefs  Juno  was  Syria,  called  Blanca^ 
and  was  charafterized  by  the  white  arms  of  Juno, 
fo  much  extolled  by  Homer.  Minerva  was  the  wife 
Egypt,  Mars  the  union  or  combination  of  Arme- 
nia, Colquida,  Thrace  and  ThelTaly ;  and  in  this 
manner,  he  reafons  upon  the  other  fables.  Into 
fach  ftrange  paradoxes  as  thefe,  are  men  drawn  by 
their  paffion  forfyftems  of  great  extent. 

IV.  But  although  I  don't  alTent  to  the  fyflem 
of  Senior  Branchini,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  adjuft,  without  falling  into  great  ab- 
furdiiies,  I  agree,  afcer  the  example  of  many  men 
eminent  for  their  literature,  that  a  large  portion 
cf  the  fables,  is  a  compound  of  parcels  of  profane 
hiftory,  dilguifed  and  deformed  ;  but  flill  the  al- 
teration they  have  undergone,  has  not  fo  tho« 
roughly  disfigured  them,  but  that  we  may  difcern 
in  the  copies,  fufficient  marks  of  their  origin  and 
iierivation  ♦,  and  I  propofe  pointing  out  to  you  in 
this  letter,  the  inftances  of  this  fort  that  occur 
to  me. 

V.  It 
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V.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  fome  of  the  fub- 
altern  deities,  were  formed  upon  the  idea  that  was 
entertained  by  the  populace,  of  fome  particular 
perfons,  eminent  either  for  their  heroic  virtues, 
or  for  having  been  the  inventors  of  fome  arts,  that 
were  found  to  be  exceedingly  ufeful  to  the  public. 
This  is  the  account  Pliny  gives  of  the  matter  in 
chap.   I.  of  his  twenty-fifth  book.     At  hercule^ 

foigula  qmfdam  inventa  deorum  numero  addidere. 

VI.  Saturn  devouring  his  children,  according 
to  Mr.  RoUin,  is  derived  from  a  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginian hiftor)'-,  which  fpeaks  of  a  king  of  Car- 
thage, who  buried  his  fons  alive  as  a  facrifice  to 
the  gods ;  and  this  agrees  in  fubftance,  with  the 
account  given  of  the  thing  by  Monf.  Bonamy, 
in  his  Hiilory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions,  torn,  7.  p.  29.  But,  as  we  Ihali  fee  in  Jie 
fequel,  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  fabu- 
lous Saturn  of  paganifm  was  derived  from  the  true 
Abraham  of  fcripture. 

VII.  The  Cretans  confidered  Jupiter  as  their 
countryman  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Lucian,  as 
appears  by  this  author  in  his  Dialogue  of  Jupiter 
TragictiSy  Ihewed  his  tomb  in  that  iiland  i  and  al- 
though they  allowed  he  was  dead,  it  without 
doubt  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition, 

P  '    that' 
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that  he  was  fome  eminent  man,  and  had  perad- 
vcnture  been  king  of  the  country. 

VIII.  In  the  fi^llon  of  the  Stygian  Lake,  and 
of  the  boatman  Charon,  is  contained  a  mixture  of 
natural  and  civil  hiftv.ry.  There  is  in  Arcadia 
a  lake,  which  not  only  was  called  Stygia  at  the 
time  when  the  poets  firft  began  to  make  it  fa- 
mous by  their  inventions,  but  many  ages  after 
that  aera,  preferved  this  name  ;  for  even  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  it  retained  it  ;  and  I  don't  knov^r 
■whether  it  does  not  retain  it  with  very  little  al- 
teration, at  this  period.  The  deadly  quality  of 
its  waters,  gave  occafion  to  the  poets,  to  feign 
that  it  was  of  infernal  derivation,  and  to  place 
the  fource,  both  of  the  lake,  and  the  river  which 
runs  into  it,  in  the  region  of  the  dead.  Pliny 
fays,  that  the  w^aters  of  it,  by  being  drunk,  kill 
in  an  inftant ;  and  adds  upon  the  authority  of 
Theophraflus,  that  there  are  little  iifli  bred  in 
it,  which  poifon  whoever  eats  them.  Some  an- 
tient  authors,  attribute  a  faculty  to  its  waters  fo 
intenfely  corrotive,  that  it  can't  be  contained  in 
any  velTel,  but  one  made  of  a  wild  afs's  hoof,  as  it 
gnaws  and  tears  to  pieces,  thofe  made  of  any 
.other  materials  ;  and  the  difciples  of  Ariftotle 
formerly  pretended,  that  this  fecret  was  revealed 
by  their  mafter  to  Antipater,  to  inftrudhimhow 

he 
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lie  itiight  fend  fome  of  this  poifonous  water  to 
Babylon,  for  the  dellru£lion  of  Alexander. 

IX.  The  learned  Abbe  Fourmont,  who  in 
the  years  1729  and  30,  by  order  of  the  moft 
Chriftian  king,  made  a  voyage  of  critical  en- 
quiry to  the  Levant,  where  he  fcrutinized  with 
the  greateft  exa6lnefs  all  Greece,,  and  after  paf- 
fing  the  brook  which  fnpplied  it  with  water, 
examined  with  much  attention  the  Stygian  Lake; 
w^hich  he  gives  the  following  horrible  defcriptioil 
of.  He  fays,  the  waterofthebrook  which  runs  into 
it,  before  it  enters  the  lake^  is  clear,  but  after 
that,  becomes  thick  and  tainted ;  an  alteration, 
which  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  bad  qualities 
and  pernicious  nature  of  its  bottom.  He  fays 
further j  the  furface  prefents  to  the  view^  a  con- 
fufed  mixture  of  the  moft  difguftful  tints ;  and 
that  a  thick  fcuni,  of  the  colour  of  the  ruft  of  cop- 
per tinged  with  black,  fwims  on  its  top,  which 
being  agitated  by  the  wind,  looks  like  the  bub- 
bles of  boiling  tar  of  bitumen.  The  obnox- 
ious active  quality  of  its  Waters,  is  not  lefs  per- 
nicious than  its  afpeft  is  difplealing;  and  the 
vapours  which  arife  from  them,  blight  all  the 
plants  that  grow  near  the  lake ;  and  that  it's 
banks  are  avoided  and  fled  from,  by  all  forts  of 
beads.  The  Abbe  Fourmont  mentions  a  circum- 
fiance,  that  contradicts  what  has  been  related  by 

P  2  Theo- 
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Theophraftns,  which  is,  that  its  fifli  poifoa  who- 
ever eats  them ;  for  he  afierts,  that  no  fiflb  can 
live  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  ;  and  faying  they 
are  deadly  to  the  very  fiih,  is  certainly  an  ag- 
gravation of  their  pernicious  qualities. 

X.  The  lake  then,  being  in  fo  many  refpe6ts 
horrible  and  affrighting,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
from  thefe  circumfiances,  poetic  fancy  Ihouid 
place  it  in  the  region  of  horror,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  it. 

XL  The  fable  of  the  boatman  Charon,  who 
for  an  obolo,  an  Athenian  piece  of  money 
worth  a  little  more  than  our  halfpenny,  carried 
the  fouls  of  the  dead  over  the  lake,  was  derived 
from  an  Egyptian  flory,  related  by  Diodorus 
Siculus.  There  was  in  Egypt  a  lake,  over  which 
dead  bodies  after  they  were  embalmed,  were 
carried  to  the  oppofite  fhore  to  be  buried  ;  and 
there  were  judges  appointed  to  attend  at  the 
place  of  embarkation,  to  examine  into  the  courfe 
of  life  which  had  been  led  by  the  deadperfons ; 
and  after  this  inquiry,  to  pronounce  whether  they 
were  or  were  not,  worthy  to  be  interred  ;  which 
office  was  exercifed  with  fuch  feverity,  that  this 
common  honour  has  been  denied  to  forae  of  the 
royal  family.  To  this  ftory  there  is  annexed 
a  tradition,  which  the  Abbe  Fourraoot  fays,  fub- 
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fifls  in  that  part  of  Egypt  at  this  day.  The  tra- 
dition is  as  follows ;  that  there  was  once  a  farmer 
of  the  revenues  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  who  laid 
a  tax  upon  this  rranfportation  of  the  dead,  which 
brought  in  vaft  fums.  '  Thus  you  fee,  that  both 
in  Greece  and  Egypt,  there  were  found  true  ma- 
terials, wherewith  to  fabricate  the  fable  of  the 
Stygian  Lake,  to  build  the  boat  which  conveyed 
the  dead  bodies  to  the  abyfs,  and  to  ered  a 
monument,  to  eternize  the  avarice  of  the  boat- 
man Charon. 

XII.  The  fable  of  the  river  Lethe,  whofe  wa- 
ters the  dead  are  obliged  to  drink,  to  make  them 
forget  all  they  ever  faw  or  knew  in  the  region 
of  the  living,  and  alfothat  of  the  boatman  Cha- 
ron, are  both  of  African  origin.  This  river 
rifes  near  the  great  bog  or  quickfand,  an'd  after 
running  under  ground,  and  being  hid  for  fome 
miles,  fiiews  itfelf  again  near  to  the  city  of  Bere- 
nica,  now  Bernick  or  Bernifho,  greatly  increafed 
in  fize,  by  the  addition  made  to  it,  by  fubter- 
ranepus  v*'aters ;  and  this  made  it  thought,  that  it 
was  not  the  fam.e  river  which  they  had  before 
feen  bury  itfelf  under  ground,  and  was  alfo  the 
circumftance,  that  gave  rife  to  its  deriving  its 
fource  from  Hell. 

'  P3  Jill 
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XIII.  The  river  likewife  which  was  antiently 
called  Lethe,  but  now  goes  by  the  narne  of  Li- 
mia,  and  runs  through  my  native  country ;  and 
concerning  which,  there  was  once  a  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  Romans,  that  it  had  the  fame 
proper! ies  which  the  poets  aaributed  to  the  in- 
fernal river,  c-"  cauf^ng  forgetfulnefs,  not  only  in 
thofe  who  drank  of  its  waters,  but  alfo  in  thofe 
who  waded  through  il,  and  it  not  being  then  cer- 
tain whether  this  error  or  preoccupation  with  rcr 
fpe£l:  to  The  river  Lethe,  and  the  fidlion  of  its 
fource  originating  in  Hell,  took  its  rife  from  the 
river  Lethe  of  my  conntry  •,  or  whether  the  fa^ 
ble  of  the  river  Lethe  coming  from  Hell,  and 
the  property  of  its  waters  being  then  eftabliftied, 
might  have  occafioned  the  confounding  the  river 
Lethe  of  Galicia  with  the  other, 

XIV.  I  fay,  however  this  was,  the  opinion  of 
the  qualities  of  the  river  Lethe,  was  fo  rooted  and 
fixed  among  the  vulgar  of  the  Romans,  that  when 
the  conful  Decimus  Brutus,  as  Florus  calls  him, 
or  Aulus  Brutus,  as  he  is  called  by  Pater- 
culus,  was  engaged  in  the  conquefl  of  Galicia, 
and  who  on  account  of  his  having  conquered  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  Galiogo  ;  I  fay,  whea 
this  conful  came  to  the  river  Lethe,  which  is 
fordable^  none  of  his  foldiers,  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring 
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ring  that  general  forgetful nefs,  would  venture  to 
Wade  through  it,  till  the  conful  who  was  not 
preoccupied  with  the  vulgar  error,  pafTed  thro' 
it  to  the  oppofite  fliore;  and  when  he  was  ar- 
rived there,  turned  about  and  called  forne  of  his 
countrymen  by  their  names,  by  which  he  gave 
them  to  underftand,  that  he  had  not  incurred  the 
forgetfulnefs  they  fo  much  dreaded  ;  and  faid 
further  to  theip,  as  Florus  informs  us,  Formida;:^ 
turn  Rojiianis  fiuviu7n  Gblivionis, 

XV.  The  flory  o"^  Dedalus,  and  lils  being 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  refentm? nc  of  Minos,  by 
means  of  the  invention  of  wings,  for  having  faci- 
litated to  Pafiphae  her  abominable  commerce 
with  a  bull,  was  meant  to  defcribe  nothing  more, 
than  her  having  been  enamoured  wnth  Taurus, 
who,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal generals  in  the  army  of  Minos  ;  and  Deda- 
lus's  having  affifted^  by  exerting  the  ordinary 
means  praclifed  on  fuch  occafions,  in  bringing 
about  the  completion  of  the  lovers  wiflies;  after 
finifliing  the  bufmefshefled  from  the  vengeance  of 
Minos,  in  a  velTel  that  had  fails,  which  might  pro- 
perly enough  be  compared  to  wings,  and  which 
the  imagination  being  put  to  the  ftretch  to  find  out 
a  way  of  efcaping,  they  were  then  fuppofed  to  have 
been  firil  invented;  or  if  the  idea  had  before  been 
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entertained,  that  was  the  firfl  time  of  its  being 
carried  into  pra(flice. 

XVI.  The  chimerical  feats  of  Jafon,  and  his 
ftealing  the  golden  fleece,  are  hiftorically  ex- 
plained by  the  celebrated  Samuel  Bocharc,  who^^ 
by  the  help  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Phoenician 
language,  difcovered,  that  there  were  fome  words 
of  equivocal  meaning  in  that  idiom,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  fabrication  of  this  portentous  fa- 
ble. The  Syriac  word  Gaza,  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  iignifies  both  a  treafure  and 
a  fleece ;  the  word  Saur  alfo,  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage, (ignifies  both  a  wall  and  a  bull ;  and  the 
word  Nachas,  is  alfo  indifferently  ufed  to  exprefs 
a  dragon  and  iron.  Thus,  inftead  of  faying  that 
Jafon,  by  breaking  down  or  fcaling  a  wall  de- 
fended by  armed  men,  had  made  himfelf  mafler 
of  the  treafure  of  the  king  of  Colquida  ;  they 
reprefent  him,  as  haying  tamed  the  bulls  which 
breathed  fire,  and  the  tremendous  dragon,  which 
guarded  the  golden  fleece,  and  by  that  means 
had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  Neither  in  the 
love  of  Medea  for  Jafon,  or  in  her  running  away 
with  him,  was  there  any  thing  extraordinary,  or 
that  required  the  aflTiftance  of  Minerva,  for  a  na- 
tural pafHon,  accompanied  with  refolution,  coulc} 
without  any  other  aid,  furmount  all  the  difficul- 


ties in  fuch  an  undertaking. 
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XVII.The  Centaurs,  half  men  and  half  horfes, 
which  make  a  great  figure  in  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy, were  nothing  more,  according  to  the  bell 
authors,  than  types  or  reprefentations  of  fome 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Theflaly,  who  were  the 
firfl:  people  that  were  known  to  fight  on  horfe- 
back,  and  to  train  and  break  horfes,  for  the  ufe 
and  bulinefs  of  war ;  and  it  was  in  that  region, 
the  poets  placed  the  Centaurs,  and  it  was  from 
thence,  that  they  fay  Hercules  expelled  them. 

XVIII.  The  harpies  (who  could  fuppofe  it  ?) 
were  no  more  than  great  fwarms  of  locufts, 
which  in  the  reign  of  king  Phineus,  defolated 
Paphlagonia.  In  the  di£lionary  of  Moreri  (vid. 
the  word  Harpies)  you  may  fee  the  proofs  of  this, 
which  I  ihall  omit  inferting  here,  as  that  didio- 
Eary  is  fo  well  known, 

XIX.  In  the  fame  manner,  from  portions  of 
profane  hiftory,  may  be  explained  many  other 
parts  of  the  heathen  mythology  ;  fuch  as  the  fa- 
ble of  Perfeus,  that  of  Belerophonte,  that  of  the 
Hefperides,  that  of  the  Gorgons,  and  many  more. 
But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  fufScient  importance  to 
dwell  upon. 

SX. 
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XX.  I  alfo  confefs,  that  there  are  feme  parts 
of  profane  mythological  hi  (lory,  that  may  be  op- 
portunely explaineti  by  the  facred,  as  thofe  who 
have  embraced  the  general  fyftem  of  deducing 
the  firft  from  the  laft,  have  clearly  proved ;  but 
their  fuccefs  in  fome  of  thefe  pariiculars,  has 
been  the  caufe  of  their  geat  error,  as  h  has  en- 
couraged them  in  the  abfurd  and  incongruous 
att'crn  ^,  of  deducing  from  fcripture,  the  whole 
Pagan  a  ^  ihology.  I  will  here  venture,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  has  been  a  path  fo  much  trodden, 
to  point  fome  efpecial  marks  of  fimilitude  and 
identity,  between  a  deir}'*of  the  gentiles,  and  a 
confpicuous  perfon  of  holy  writ.  This  is  the  ex- 
ample I  before  promifed  to  give,  and  which  re- 
lates to  the  refemblance  between  the  father  of 
the  faithful  with  one  of  the  mofl  antient  of  the 
Pagan  deities,  that  is,  between  Abraham  and 
Saturn.  But  1  muft  premife,  that  the  reader  is 
not  indebted  to  me  for  this  beautiful  parallel, 
but  to  the  Abbe  BoilTy,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
Royal  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Pa- 
ris, who  is  the  perfon  that  advanced  it  in  that  fa- 
mous alTembly  •,  and  I  ihall  tranflate  it  here  in 
the  fenfe  of  the  language  of  the  author,  as  I  find 
it  inferted,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of 
that  academy. 

XXL 
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XXI.  He  fays  that  Saturn,  according  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  poecs  and  hiftorians,  was  the  per- 
son who  firft  introduced  the  deteftable  cuftom  of 
facrificing  human  vi£i:ims.  The  Saturn  of  the 
Pag-ans,  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  beft  critics, the 
Abraham  of  fcripture  ;  and  a  fragment  of  Saa- 
chionata,  which  is  produced  by  Eufebius,  does 
to  appearance,  put  the  thing  out  of  all  doubt. 
The  fragment  runs  as  follows;  Saturn^  whom  the 
Phoenicians  call  Ifrael^  was  after  his  death  clajfed 
among  the  gods,  U7ider  the  name  of  a  planet,  which 
at  this  time  is  called  Saturn,  In  the  days  of  this 
f  rime's  reign  in  Phcdnicia,  he  had  by  a  nymph 
named  Anobret,  an  only  f on  whom  he  called  Jeud, 
a  word  which  e^ven  to  this  day,  among  the  PhX' 
mcians  fignifies  only  fon.  Finding  that  he  had 
engaged  his  country  in  a  dangerous  war,  he 
adorned  his  fon  with  the  veftments  and  infignia  of 
royalty,  and  facrificed  him  on  an  altar  erected  by 
hiiiifelf.  In  another  fragment  of  the  fame  Sanchio- 
liata,wefind,that  this  fame  Saturn  circumcifedhim- 
felf,  aad  obliged  all  his  family  to  do  the  like. 
Nicholas  Damafcenus,  Juflin,  and  otl-er  authors, 
give  to  Abraham  the  rank  and  quality  of  a  king  ; 
and  even  the  fcripture  remarks,  that  he  made  al- 
liances, and  treated  with  other  kings  as  with  his 
equals;  and  belides  this,  the  patriarchs  were 
known  to  exercife  royal  authority  in  their  own 

fa- 
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families.  Berofus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Jofe- 
phus,  adds,  that  Abraham  had  great /kill  in  aftro- 
logy ;  and  Eupolemus,  as  we  are  told  by  Eufe- 
bius,  fays,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  fci- 
ence  of  the  Chaldeans.  There  needs  nothing 
more  to  perfuade  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
difpofed  to  place  him  among  the  gods  and 
the  planets.  They  called  him  Ifrael,  either 
from  their  confounding  the  grandfather  with 
the  grandfon,  or  becaufe  they  gave  that  name  to 
the  people  who  were  defcended  from  him.  The 
name  of  Jeud,  his  only  fon,  has  the  fame  mean- 
ing as  that  of  Ifaac ;  and  Jjiobret,  as  Bochart  in- 
forms us,  fignifies  ex  gratia  cmcipiens,  which  fig- 
uification,  is  very  applicable  to  the  circumflances 
of  Sarah.  Finally,  and  as  the  lad  in  fiance  of 
conformitybetween  them,  Saturn  circumcifedhim- 
felf,  and  obliged  all  his  family  to  do  the  fame; 
a  remarkable  particular  this,  and  which  can  agree 
only  with  the  circumflances  of  Abraham.  Thus 
far  the  before  cited  author. 

XXII.  I  fay  the  fame  of  the  two  fyftems,  that 
derive  all  the  fictions  of  Paganifm,  the  one  from 
facred,  the  other  from  profane  hiftory,  that  I  fay 
of  all  the  other  fyflcms  ;  which  is,  that  there  is 
fomewhat  of  truth  in  every  one  of  them,  but  that 
they  all  in  general  are  falfe.  Father  Kircher  in- 
clined to  the  fentuTient,  that  all  the  fables  derived 

their 
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their  origin  from  the  language,  or  hyerogliphlcal 
chara£lers  of  the  Egyptians;  although  it  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  toTupportthis  opinion,  to  fuppofe  that 
they  all  originated  in  Egypt,  which  is  very  wide 
of  the  truth  ;  but  as  that  kingdom  in  the  ages  £>f 
antiquity,  made  a  great  figure  in  the  world,  and 
was  in  an  efpecial  manner  venerated  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  fciences,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
language  of  it,  and  the  myilerious  expreOFions  of 
fome  of  its  inhabitants,  which  were  ill  underflood, 
or  not  underftood  at  all  by  the  vulgar,  might 
have  given  rife  to  fome  of  the  mythological  tales. 

XXIIL  Bochart  pretends  to  demondrate,  that 
they  were  all  derived  from  the  equivocal  meaning 
of  words  in  th^  Phcenlcian  language,  and  with 
refpe£l  to  fome  of  them,  has  fucceeded  very  hap^ 
pily  in  illuftrating  this,  fentiment ;  as  for  exam-, 
pie,  in  his  explanation  of  the  fable  of  the  golden 
fieece.  But  the  general  fydem  is  abfurd,  even 
if  you  fuppofe  there  is  no  other  thing  to  obje^ 
againft  it,  than  the  chimera,  that  Phcenlcia  is  the 
country  from  whence  the  whole  of  the  fables  are 
defcended  ;  but  in  order  to  prove  this,  it  will  be 
neceifary  to  fhew,  that  no  hiftories  depraved  with 
nclions,  were  communicated  to  other  kingdoms, 
but  in  Phoenician  manufcripts. 

XXIV.  The  Platonifts  imagined,  that  nothing 

elfe  was  concealed  under  the  veil  of  fables,  but 

5  do- 
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documefits  and  maxima  of  natural  pfeilofoJ)fiyV 
And  there  certainly  is  foFiefning  cf  this  fort  inw 
plied  in  them  ;  as  fcr  example,  in  the  defcrjptioif 
which  Homer  gives  of  Aururi  ns  the  daughter 
of  the  air,  and  the  office  which  other  poets  affigff 
to  her,  of  the  guard iMiifhip  or  cullody  of  the 
gates  of  the  eaft^  which  (he  is  to  open  every 
snorning  with  her  dewy  fingers,  taking  care  to 
fend  the  zephyrs  beiore  to  difpel  the  dark  (iiades. 
All  which  imagery  at  the  bottom,  means  nothing 
more,  than  to  defcribe  the  properties  of  the  morn- 
ing air,  and  to  difplay  the  appearances  of  day- 
break in  the  eaft,  before  the  fun  rifes  above  thsr 
horizon. 

XXV.  Others  have  imagined,  that  all  the  fa- 
bles were  meant  to  convey  feme  moral  or  poli- 
tical leflbns,  and  that  the  authors  defigned  nothing 
more  when  they  invented  them,  thian  to  inculcate 
under  a  fpecies  of  allegory,  rational  maxims, 
which  might  be  ufeful  in  human  life  ;  and  there 
are  really  fome  of  them,  that  feem  to  have  been 
written  with  no  other  view.  The  fable  of  Phae- 
ton for  example,  appears  to  have  been  calculated, 
to  reprefent  the  dangers  to  which  people  expofe 
themfelves,  by  attempting  things  greatly  fuperioif 
to  their  power  or  abilities ;  and  that  of  Nar- 
ciffus,  to  reprefent  the  extravagance  and  folly  of 
felf-love  or  admiration.     But  faying  that  all  the 

fables 
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fables  were  written  with  this  defign,  would  be 
a  manifefl  chimera. 

XXVI.  Finally,  the  infatuated  alchymifls,  or  at 
leaft:  feme  of  them,  have  dreamed,  that  the  fables  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  contain  enigmati- 
cally, the  do£lrine  of  the  philofophers  flone; 
that  is,  that  they  teach  in  a  myfterious  way,  all  the 
operations  which  are  neceflary  to  be  gone  throV 
for  attaining  the  happy  fecret  of  tranfmuting  all 
other  metals  into  gold.  Perhaps  what  occafioned 
this  filly  apprehenfion,  was  their  finding  in  the 
idiom  of  their  art,  the  names  of  the  feven  prin- 
cipal deities  of  the  Pagans,  which  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  feven  planets,  applied  to  the  fe- 
ven metals  they  make  ufe  of;  but  the  application 
of  thofe  names  to  the  metals,  was  pofierior  many 
ages,  to  their  being  given  to  the  deities  and  the 
planets.  The  firfl  alchymifts  who  called  the  me- 
tals by  thofe  names,  were  excited  to  do  it  by  the 
fame  m.otive,  which  has  ever  induced  them  to  give 
to  all  the  materials,  operations,  and  effecls  of  their 
art,  ftrange  and  founding  names,  which  they  do, 
either  to  conceal  their  pretended  fecrets,  or  by  the 
myfterious  magnificence  of  their  ftile,  to  attra£l  the 
refpe(Sl:  and  admiration  of  the  vulgar;  and  the  re- 
femblance  of  the  fplendor  of  the  fan's  rays  to 
the  colour  of  gold,  and  the  light  of  the  moon, 
3  to 
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to  that  of  filver,  was  favourable  to  their  Inteh>- 
tion,  and  affifted  them  in  making  the  application. 

XXVII.  This  fyftem,  is  not  only  in  its  complex 
or  whole  fubftance,  but  in  each,  and  every  one 
of  its  parts,  deftitute  of  all  foundation,  and  is  there- 
fore not  worthy  to  be  controverted,  but  (hould 
be  treated  with  that  contempt,  which  both  this, 
and  all  the  other  imaginary  produdlions  of  the 
alchymifts  deferve. 

XXVIII.  If  this  letter  fliall  afford  you  neither 
entertainment  nor  inftru6lion,  it  will  at  leaft  ferve 
as  an  apology  for  my  condu£l,  and  incline  you 
to  retra£l  the  cenfure,  which  you  have  fulmi- 
nated again  ft  me,  and  my  difcourfe  of  the  Di- 
vorce of  Hijiory  from  Fable;  and  I  hope  that  at 
all  events,  your  refentment  will  be  calmed,  and 
your  apprehenfions  quieted  by  the  following  re- 
fledion  ;  that  although  in  that  difcourfe  I  have 
weakened  the  bond  of  matrimony  between  the 
two  parties,  I  have  in  this  letter,  on  one  of 
the  fides,  eftabliihed  a  degree  of  affinity  between 
them. 
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BOOKS   OF.  INSTRUCTION, 

WITH 

Respect  to   POLITICS. 
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I.  "^Tl  7  E  fcarce  ever  hear  the  antients  talked 
VV  of,  with  that  judgment  and  modera- 
tion which  good  fenfe  didlates.  They  are  either 
treated  with  exceffive  veneration,  or  elfe  they  are 
fcolFed  at  and  defpifed,  and  this  is  generally  go- 
verned by  the  fubje6i:  matter  on  which  you  dif- 
courfe.  If  this  happens  to  be  fcience  or  learn- 
ing, the  antient  profefTors  are  talked  of,  as  men 
much  fuperior  in  abilities  and  comprehenfion  to 
any 'of  the  moderns ;  and  it  will  fcarcely  be  ad- 
mitted, that  thefe  lait  have  difcovered  any  thing, 
which  was  not  known  to  the  others  long  before. 
But  when  political  fagacity  or  induflry  becomes 
the  fubject  of  converfation,  all  the  advantage  is 
given  to  thefe  latter  times  ;  and  to  fuch  an  ex- 
ceffive degree,  that  the  men  of  former  ages,  com- 
Q^  pared 
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pared  to  them,  are  confidered  as  a  fort  of  demi- 
brutes,  who  were  actuated  by  a  blind  ferocity, 
and  ivho  exercifed  power,  unreftrained  by  rea- 
fon,  and  with  a  daring  hardinefs,  void  of  all 
addrefs. 

II.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  comparifon  be- 
tween theantientsand  moderns  (hould  be  inverted, 
and  the  things  placed  in  a  quite  oppofite  point  of 
view.  I  fay,  the  moderns  iliould  be  confidered 
as  fuperior  to  the  antients  in  fcience,  but  not  in 
political  induflry.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  fci- 
ence is  communicated  by  books ;  and  as  we  find 
expreifed  in  thofe  all  which  the  antient  pro- 
felTors  ever  attained,  we  by  them  are  enabled  to 
enrich  our  minds  with  the  difcoveries,  not  only 
of  on:,  but  many  learned  men.  Thus  a  modern, 
of  equal  application  and  ingenuity  with  an  an- 
tient, may  conflder  himfelf  as  a  river,  which  is 
enlarged  by  the  ftock  flowing  from  all  thofe 
fountains,  and  who  has  over  and  above  this,  a 
fource  in  his  own  reafon,  with  which  he  may  add 
foraewhat  to  the  whole. 

in.  But  thi?  is  not  the  cafe  with  poHdcal  in- 
duftry.  For  there  is  fcarce  any  man  who  pof- 
feffes  a  greater  ikock  of  policy,  than  what  arifes 
from  the  funds  lie  has  within  himfelf.  It  is  true, 
that  you  will  find  books  full  of  political  docu- 
ments. 
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ments,  and  hiftories  which  exhibit  numerous 
examples  of  them,  which  are  flill  more  inftruc- 
tive  than  the  documents,  becaufe  they  reprefent 
more  flrikingly  the  application  of  them  to  prac- 
tice, when  circumftances  for  applying  them  to 
pra^ice  occur.  But  if  we  attend  to  the  thing  with 
fubtle  reflection,  we  (hall  find,  that  this  inftruc- 
tion  is  only  apparent ;  and  although  it  makes  a 
figure  in  theory,  is  ufelefs  in  practice. 

IV,  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  when  we  are  de- 
firous  of  carrying  thofe  precepts  into  execution, 
there  never  occurs  in  the  contingent  we  would 
apply  them  to,  the  fame  complex  of  circumftan- 
ces which  we  find  in  the  book.  Never  ?  Is  it  not 
poffible  that  in  one  or  another  cafe  we  may  meet 
with  the  fame  ?  No  certainly,  for  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  that  one  muft  always  be  wanting,  which 
is  the  intervention  of  the  agent  who  afled  in  the 
bufmefs.  This  circumftance,  which  nobody  ad- 
verts to,  is  of  the  greateft  weight.  The  fame 
political  maxim,  which  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
may  be  moft  beneficial,  conduced  by  another,  may 
be  found  ufelefs,  and  even  pernicious. 

V.  The  manner  of  doing  things  is  of  as  much 
importance,  and  fometimes  of  more,  than  the 
fubftance  of  the  things  themfelves  ;  and  this  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  imitated.     Every  man  has  a 

Q,  2  peculiar. 
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peculiar,  and  an  efpecial  fomething,  which  is 
chara£i:eri{lic  of  hunfelf,  and  diflinguifhes  him 
from  all  others  •,  and  this  is  apt  to  vary  in  the 
fame  individual,  according  to  the  different  tem- 
perament or  difpofition  of  his  body  or  mind.  A 
frank  fentence,  delivered  Vv^ith  energy  and  grace, 
may  be  capable  of  exciting  the  admiration,  re- 
fpe£V.  and  applaufe,  of  the  fame  perfon,  whom  it 
might  offend,  if  fpoken  in  a  different  manner  ; 
and  the  very  fame  thing,  pronounced  timidly, 
ungracioufly,  and  with  an  unpleafant  counte- 
nance, might  excite  contempt,  or  indignation. 

VI.  A  pirate  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  told  the  conqueror  to  his  face,  that 
he  was  a  greater  robber  than  himfelf,  which  was 
fo  far  from  exciting  the  indignation  of  that  prince,, 
that  he  rather  feemed  pleafed  with  the  man's 
franknefs.  The  liberty  that  Clitus  took  with 
him,  was  not  near  fo  infolent  or  injurious,  and 
Alexander  run  him  through  with  a  lance.  From 
whence  could  this  extreme  difference  in  Alexan- 
der's feelings  arife  ?  Why  from  the  pirate's  fpeak- 
ing  with  an  heroic  and  ferene  firmnefs  ;  and  from 
Clitus  his  having  fpoken  with  a  coarfe  impatience, 
and  ruitic  impetuofity.  This  difference  of  manner 
is  never  to  be  acquired  by  fludy,  but  is  the  pro- 
duction and  effect  of  innate  genius. 

VII.  It 
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VII.  It  is  Gommonly  faid,  that  flattery  is  one  of 
the  moft  certain  means  by  which  a  man  can  make 
his  fortune;  but  with  all  this,  how  many  thou- 
fands  of  flatterers  do  we  fee  defpifed  and  neg- 
ledled  ?  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  there  are  very 
few  of  them,  who  know  how  to  give  to  flattery 
that  nice  application  which  communicates  flrength 
to  it,  and  makes  it  appear  meritorious.  Nor  i?,it 
of  any  avail,  to  thofe  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as 
not  to  hit  upon  the  mode  of  doing  this,  to  ftudy 
by  detail  the  motions,  the  words,  the  air,  and 
geflures  of  the  fortunate  ,  as  the  application  we 
have  mentioned,  depends  upon  an  innate  genial 
quality,  which  can  never  be  counterfeited  by 
imitation  ;  for  how  many  people  do  we  fee  make 
themfelves  ridiculous,  by  imitating  the  very 
thing,  which  when  done  by  others,  makes  them 
refpedled? 

VIII.  Every  political  negotiation,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  machine,  compofed  of  many  wheels, 
every  one  of  which,  by  being  more  rigid,  or  more 
pliant,  than  is  confiftenr  with  its  jufl  proportion, 
renders  the  whole  machine  ufelefs  ;  or  it^may  be 
compared  to  a  chemical  procefs  of  long  duration, 
whofe  fuccefs  depends  upon  the  different  degrees 
of  heat,  to  be  applied  with  great  nicety  and  pre- 
cifion,  in  the  different  ftages  of  the  procefs.  But 
all  the  books  that  were  ever  written,  either  upon 

Q^  3  chemiury 
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cheralftry  or  mechanics,  can  never  teach  how  to 
preferve  this  exa£l  proportion  of  rigidity  or  pli- 
ability in  the  metals,  or  to  apply  this  nice  degree 
of  heat  to  the  fire,  which  is  neceflary  for  the 
completion  of  the  bulinefs,  and  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  intended.    Even  in  th^fe  material  ope- 
rations, where  the  molt  nice  and  delicate  parts  of 
them,   and  the  ultimate  degree  of  exactitude  in 
their  execution,  muft  be  confided  to  a  gift  orhinate 
talent  in  the  artificer,  we  find  that  precepts  are 
unequal  to  teach  their  performance ;  how  then 
in  political  ones,  where  there  is  neither  rule  nor 
limits  to  determine  their  extenfion,  their  degrees 
of  fufpenfion,  delay,  or  acceleration,  withathou- 
fand  other  contingent  circumftances,  can  modes 
be  prefcribed  fur  their  execunou  ? 

SECT.     IL    . 

IX.  The  impofTibility  of  imitating  political  ex- 
amples, will  be  found  dill  more  raanifeft,  if  we  con- 
fider,  befides  the  perfon  who  afls,  the  people  he  is 
to  a<St  with.  What  is  it  to  the  purpofe,  that  fuch 
an  ambaffador,  has  negotiated  perfef^ly  well  at 
fuch  a  court,  by  Gmploying  h'.ch  means?  This 
example  will  be  of  no  ufe  to  another  ambaffador, 
becaufe,  abftrafled  from  an  infinite  number  of 
prher  circumftances,  a  repetition  of  whofe  perfect 

affem" 
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affemblage  will  fcarce  ever  happen,  he  does  not 
negotiate  with  the  fame  miniflers ;  and  every  dif- 
ferent genius,  has  a  different  door,  through  which 
you  muil  enter  to  have  accefs  to  his  fpirit. 

X.  1  may  be  told,  that  the  political  books  have 
provided  againft  this  inconvenience,  and  have 
accommodated  negotiators  with  a  variety  of  pru- 
dent precepts,  fuited  to  the  various  geniufes 
with  whom  you  are  to  treat.  This  is  nothing  to 
the  purpofe,  but  is  all  talking  at  random.  For 
the  examination  of  thefe  geniufes,  muft  be  made 
by  the  negotiator,  and  not  by  the  author  of  the 
book,  and  the  difference  and  variety  of  geniufes, 
13  totally  incompreheniible  to  the  human  under- 
ftanding.  Every  man  has  his  diflindl  one,  which 
is  no  more  exa^lly  like  that  of  other  men,  than 
the  features  of  his  face.  The  terms  in  which 
thefe  are  defcribed,  both  in  books  of  morality 
and  politics,  are  general.  They  tell  you,  that 
one  man  is  paffionate,  another  gentle ;  one  am- 
bitious, another  moderate ;  one  avaricious,  ano- 
ther liberal ;  one  courageous,  another  timid, 
&c.  Do  you  think  that  thefe  are  the  ultimate,  and 
only  differences  to  be  found  in  geniufes  ?  No, 
they  are  not ;  but  are  forts  or  fpecies,  every  one 
of  which,  contains  within  itfelf  innumerable  dif- 
ferences. Have  you  not  feen  a  man,  who  was 
remarkable  for  facing  his  enemy  in  battle,  and 
0^4  tim.id 
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timid  in  fupportlng  his  opinion  in  converfation  ? 
and  another  who  is  very  patient  under  acute 
pain,  and  outrageous  upon  hearing  any  thing  in- 
jurious faid  againfl:  him  ?  What  doe§.  all  this 
amount  to,  but  that  thefe  are  different  degrees 
of  valour,  and  of  patience,  which  we  have  no 
names  for  ?  and  it  would  be  impoffible  to  give 
names  to  all  of  them,  becaufe  they  are  innume- 
rable. 

XL  Thefe  things  may  be  compared  to  colours. 
If  you  (hould  be  afked  how  many  fpecies  of  co- 
lours there  are,  you  would  begin  by  reckoning 
up  eight  or  ten  ;  fuch  as  the  red,  tl>e  green,  the 
blue,  the  white,  &c.     But  can  you  fuppofe,  that 
thefe  are  the  uhimate  and  only  fpecies  ?  No,  they 
are  fabalterns,  as  the  logicians  call  them,  or  forts, 
every  one  of  which,  has   icniimerable  fpecies. 
To  c@nvince  you  of  this  truth,  examine  the  leaves 
of  a  hundred  plants  of  different  fpecies.     You 
will  find  them  all  green,  but  not  in  any  one  of 
them,  \  ill  you  find  a  green  perfe(fuy  like  to  that 
of  any  other  plant.     To  every  different  fpecies 
of  plant,  there  is  a  correfpondent  different  tex- 
ture of  the  infenhble  particles  of  its  leaves,  and 
a  different  texture  of  the  infenfible  particles,  occa- 
fions  a  different  reflexion  of  the  light,  in  which, 
according  to  the  moff  probable  opinion,  conffts 
the  diverhty  of  the  colours. 

XII.  In 
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XII.  In  the  flime  manner,  there  is  no  man  who 
has  not  a  dill:in6l  particular  temperament,  and  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  other  men  ;  and  to  a  diftinfl 
temperament,*  there  is  no  doubt,  but  there  muft 
be  annexed  a  diftind:  genius. 

SECT.    III. 

XIII.  Don't  imagine,  that  in  political  concerns, 
thefe  minute  differences  are  of  no  confequence  ; 
for  oftentimes  the  whole  depends  upon  them.  Hif- 
torians  reprefent  Philip  the  fecond  fevere  j  and 
they  alfo  reprefent   the    great  Tamerlane  the 
fame,  and  even  defcribe  him  as  a  ferocious  and 
mod  cruel  prince  ;  but  this  fecond  charge,  is  ei- 
ther falfe  or  uncertain*     Who  can  comprehend, 
the  difference  there  was  between  the  feverity  of 
the  two  men  ?  perhaps  it  might  have  been  im- 
perceptible.    But  with  all  this,  it  was  fufEcient 
to  produce  upon  fome  particular  occafions,  diame- 
trically oppofite  eftefls.    A  buffoon,  with  whom 
Philip  was  much  entertained,  faid-  to  him  upon  a 
certain  occaiion,  a  witty  thing  which  the  prince 
thought  was  indecent,  for  which  he  puniilied  him 
with  banilhment :  a  pleafant  poet,  with  whom 
Tamerlane  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf,  faid  a  fatirical 
thing  to  him,  which  expreffed  a  contempt  of  his 

perfon ; 
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perfon  ;  and  in  return,  Tamerlane  made  him  a 
handfome  prefent. 

XIV.  If  I  fhould  be  told,  that  this  may  depend 
not  upon  the  fubftantial  diverfity,  and  let  us  call 
it  by  this  name,  of  the  different  geniufes,  but 
upon  the  accidental  humour,  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  either  of  the  princes,  it  being  certain, 
that  the  fame  perfon  may  have  his  favourable 
and  unfavourable  moments,  according  as  various 
internal  or  external  caufes  affedl  his  mind,  and 
difpofe  it, either  towards  anger,  or  complacency; 
I  reply,  that  for  the  fupport  of  my  argument, 
one  of  thefe  caufes  anfv^^ers  my  purpofe  as  well 
as  the  other.  This  fame  accidental  difpofition, 
is  for  the  moil  part  impenetrable,  and  is  only 
known  by  experience  from  bad  fucceis,  and  af- 
ter the  mifchief  is  done.  The  clouds  of  the  foul, 
ar?  fometimes  feen  on  the  brow  of  the  counte- 
nance ;  but  they  for  the  mod:  part  do  not  appear  •, 
i>ordo  we  perceive  them,  till  they  are  manifefted 
to  us  by  the  fladi  of  anger. 

XV.  So  that  all  this  upon  reflexion,  is  but 
adding  difficulty  to  difficulty.  A  man  who 
has  bufinefs,  or  pretenfions  to  adva-ce,  fhould 
examine  the  genius  of  the  prince  or  great  perfon 
be  is  to  negotiate  with  •,  and  when  by  dint  of 
much  labour  and  induftry,  he  has  arrived  at  a 

thorough 
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thorough  knowledge  of  him,  he  fliould  watch  the 
benign  or  adverfe  motions  of  the  planet,  whofe 
aufpices  he  is  to  obferve,  which  he  will  never 
find  initruftions  for.  doing,  in  any  political  alma- 
nack whatever. 

XVI.  From  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  written  directions,  are  of  little,  or  no 
fervice  in  thefe  cafes.  They  make  politicians 
for  a  cofFee-houfe,  but  not  for  the  cabinet ;  and 
may  teach  people  to  talk,  but  not  to  a6i: ;  for  the 
hopingtofindthecircumftancesofthebufmefstobe 
treated  upon,  thefarae  with  thofe  of  thecafe  or  cafes 
in  the  book,  would  be  entertaining  a  metaphyfi- 
cal  and  uncertain  expectation  ;  on  account,  both 
of  the  fubftantial  and  accidental  diverfity  of  the 
geniufes  with  whom  you  are  to  treat ;  and  alfo, 
on  account  of  the  diverfity  in  the  mode  of  aCling 
by  the  fame  agent,  at  different  times.  This  lafl 
circumflance,  which  is  but  little  attended  to,  is 
fufficient  of  itfelf,  for  the  reafons  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  to  produce  effeds,  totally  different 
from  thofe,  \vq  are  taught  to  expeCl  by  the  docu- 
ments. .  ^ 

SECT.    IV. 

XVII.  If  the  inftruclion  of  great  mafters  was 
capable  of  making  a  man  a  politician,  Richard 
Cromwel,  the  fon  of  Oliver,  fliould  have  been 

one 
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cne  of  the  greatefl  the  world  ever  produced. 
The  fame  Oliver,  who  after  the  tragical  death  of 
Charles  the  Fird  of  .England,  which  he  had  a 
principal  hand  in  accompliiliing,  ered:ed  hirafelf 
into  the  tyrant  of  that  kingdom,  under  the  title 
of  a  Prote6lor ;  and  without  doubt,  Cromwel  the 
father  was  one  of  the  mod  able  politicians  which 
either  that,  or  any  other  age  had  ever  feen.  His 
indudry  and  his  valour,  raifed  him  from  a  mid- 
dling flation  of  life,  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
military  and  magiderial  rank.  His  addrefs  and 
refolution,  enabled  him  to  accomplifli  that  unex- 
ampled attempt,  of  trying,  and  with  all  the  for- 
Riaiity  of  a  legal  procefs,  condemning  his  own 
Sovereign  to  a;i  io-nominious  death.  When  the 
Kinf>-  was  dlfpatched,  he  aboliilied  the  houfe 
of  Lords,  and  veded  the  whole  authority  of  par- 
liament in  the  Commons ;  whom  he  afterwards 
clivefted  of  all  their  power,  by  driving  the  mem- 
bers when  they  were  alTembled,  ignominioufly 
out  of  their  houfe  ;  and  as  a  teftimony  of  the 
arbitrary  aurhority  with  which  he  atted,  and  to 
ibew  that  v«/as  not  a  tranfitory  expuhlon,  he  caufed 
a  board  to  be  nailed  on  the  outfiJe  of  the  door,  on 
which  was  the  following  infcription,  This  houfe  io 
he  hi.  In  fine,  he  ruled  that  kingdom  to  his  lad 
gafp,  with  a  more  abfolute  fway,  than  any  King 
who  had  ever  gone  before,  or  fmce  his  time  has 

fuccceded 
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fucceeded  to  the  throne ;  bringing  about,  that  a 
parliament  being  convened  by  himfelf  for  the 
purpofe,  fliould  declare  the  title  and  office  of 
Protector  hereditary  in  his  family.  All  this  he 
executed  in  a  nation,  fo  fierce  and  zealous  of 
their  liberties  as  the  Engliih,  which  is  the  clear- 
eft  proof  that  can  be  given,  of  his  fupreme  poli- 
tical abilities.  In  reality,  I  am  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve all  circumftances  confidered,  that  there  ne- 
ver to  this  da,y,  has  appeared  a  man,  who  did  fo 
much,  or  has  fhewed  fo  many,  and  fo  great  marks 
of  political  ability,  as  Oliver  Cromwel. 

XVIII.  In  thefchool  of  this  great  man,  his  fon 
Richard  was  tutored  many  years,  and  not  only 
with  inftructions  purely  theoretical  or  verbal,  but 
praflical  and  executive.  He  fav\r  all  the  move- 
ments,, and  various  expedients,  which  his  father 
exerted  and  played  on,  according  to  the  various 
exigencies  of  his  affairs  ;  neither  was  the  reafon 
of  proportioning  thefe  means,  to  attain  particular 
^nds,  concealed  from  him.  And  of  what  ufe  v/as 
all  this  to  the  difciple  ?  Of  none,  becaufe  inilead. 
of  teaching  him  how  to  acquire  fomething  more 
than  he  pofTeiTed,  it  did  not  fo  much  as  inflru^t 
him  how  to  preferve  that  which  his  father  had 
left  him  firmly  eftablifhed  in  ;  and  before  a  year 
had  palfed  over  his  head  after  his  father's  death, 
nptwithflanding  it  had  been  iccured  to  him  by 

aa 
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a^  of  parliament,  he  found  himfelf  depofed  from 
the  rank  of  Proteftor,  and  obliged  to  live  retired 
like  a  private  gentleman,  in  a  country  houfe.  If 
within  the  fame  kingdom,  and  negotiating  v^ith 
the  fame  people,  and  in  the  fame  fituation  of  af- 
fairs, where  the  views  were  directed  to  the  fame 
objedls,  all  the  leiTons  both  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice which  he  had  received  from  his  father, 
were  unprofitable  to  this  man,  who  did  not  retain 
one  political  arcanum,  of  the  great  number  that 
had  been  communicated  to  him  from  the  vaft 
fund  of  knowledge  and  penetration  of  fo  able  a 
mafter ;  and  if  a  fchool  of  politics  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  was  of  no  ufe  to  him  who  ftudied  in  it 
for  fo  many  years,  what  occafion  have  we  to  ex- 
pe^Tt,  that  by  the  fimple  reading  of  books,  a  man 
fliould  ever  attain  the  art,  of  Ikilfully  direding 
the  bufmefs  of  a  (late  I 

XIX.  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
Richard  was  a  flupld  man,  and  totally  incapable 
of  receiving  inftrudlion ;  for  nobody  has  defcribed 
him  as  fuch ;  nor  is  it  credible,  if  he  had  been 
fuch  a  fort  of  perfon,  that  the  Englifh  would 
have  permitted  him  to  have  continued  with  the 
rank  of  Protedlor  as  the  fucceilor  ic  his  father, 
for  the  little  time  he  enjoyed  it."  The  truth  is, 
that  he  was  much  inferior  to  his  father  in  natural 
talents ;  and  that  no  political  inftrudlions  were 

capable 
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capable  of  fupplying  this  defe£l.  Oliver  was  not 
only  a  man  of  great  capacity,  but  of  a  genius 
that  was  apt  and  fuitable  to  every  thing,  and 
equally  underftood  how  to  command  an  army,  or 
to  direct  a  ftate.  Over  and  above  this,  he  was 
magnanimous,  and  poireiTed  a  ilout  heart.  There 
was  not  known  a  more  courageous  foldier,  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  When  the  town  of  Hull 
was  befieged  by  King  Charles,  and  in  a  weak 
ftate  of  defence,  Oliver  at  the  head  of  only  twelve 
horfemen,  threw  himfelf  into  the  place,  by  break- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  royal  army,  expofed 
to  the  fire  of  ihowersof  bullets ;  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  town,  was  owing  to  the  many  prodigies 
of  valour  which  Oliver  exerted  :n  its  defence. 
In  one  of  the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
he  took  with  his  own  hands,  two  ftandards  of  ca- 
valry, and  the  colours  of  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
In  another  battle,  where  one  wing  of  the  parlia- 
ment army  was  totally  routed,  and  the  Earl  of 
Manchefter  the  general  put  to  flight,  Oliver, 
without  giving  himfelf  fcarce  time  to  have  a  dan- 
gerous wound  heliad  received  in  the  battle  bound 
up,  flew  to  flop  the  earl  and  the  fugitive  troops, 
on  whom  his  ardour  and  eloquence  had  fo  much 
weight,  that  they  returned  with  him.  to  the  charge, 
and  intirely  put  to  flight  and  difperfed  the  royal 
army.     Thefe  and  other  a<^s  of  extraordinary 

valour, 
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valour,  joined  to  the  many  viftories  he  obtained 
by  dint  of  his  intrepid  courage,  gained  him  the 
refved  and  efteem  of  the  Englifli,  who  are  natu- 
rally enamoured  with  bravery,  and  idolizers  of 
military  glOry. 

XX.  To  ihefe  great  talents,  Oliver  added  the 
lure  of  hypocrify,  which  has  valt  influence  on 
the  populace.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  was 
bathing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Great  Britain, 
and  ftriving  to  dethrone  his  legitimate  prince,  ia 
order  to  ufu^p  the  fovereign  power,  the  name  of 
God  was  conilantly  in  his  mouth  ;  who  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  believed,  was  the  efpecial 
dire£tor  of  his  condud:,  and  that  he  himfelf  was 
nothing  more  than  an  inftrument,  who  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will,  executed  the  decrees  of 
heaven  for  the  public  good,  and  to  advance  the 
profperity  of  the  kingdom. 

XXI.  Thefe  good  and  bad  cpaalities,  were  uni- 
ted in  Oliver  Cromwel,  and  all  confpired,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  deprive  a  powerful  monarch  of  his 
crown  and  life,  and  to  overturn  a  great  ftate. 
But  of  what  advantage  was  it  to  his  fon  Richard, 
to  hear  his  father's  lefTons,  and  to  fee  thefe  ex- 
amples, if  he  did  not  inherit  his  father's  talents? 

XXIL  I  am  already  aware,  that  there  will  be 
fome,  who  will  be  prepared  to  urge  as  ah  excufe 

for 
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for  Ricliard,  the  apology  which  Dionrfius  the 
younger  made  for  hixtiklf ;  vl]o,  when  be  was 
alked,  how  it  caine  to  pafs  that  his  father  from 
being  a  private  man,  acquired  the  principality  of 
Sicily,  and  that  he  who  fucceeded  to  him  as  a 
prince,  found  himfelf  reduced  to  live  a^^  a  com- 
mon fubje^l ;  replied,  my  father  left  me  his  crown, 
but  did  not  leave  me  heir  to  his  fortune.     But 
with  all  this,  there  is  nodoubt,  that  the  fall  of 
Richard  was  owing  to  his  want  of  ability  to  con- 
du£]:  himfelf,  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
difgrace  of  Dionyfius  originated  from  the  fame 
caufe.   There  is  no  indifcreet  man  whatever,  who 
does  not  impute  to  fortune,  the  mifchiefs  he 
brings  on  himfelf  by  his  imprudence,    Dionyfius 
the  younger,  was  more  cruel  than  his  father,  and 
was  ttothingnear  equal  tohim  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Warrior.   Thus,  theSyracufians  experienced  froni 
him,  feverities  that  irritated  them,  and  alfo  found, 
that  he  wanted  the  neceifary  power  to  keep  them 
in  fubjeftion.     Between  the  Cromwels,  this  ine- 
quality was  much  more  coufpicuous.    The  father 
had  an  able  head,  and  a  great  heart.    The  foa 
had  neither  head  nor  heart ;  and  it  was  for  want 
of  refolution,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt, 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
leaders  of  the  oppolite  faftion ;  and  it  was  for 
want  of  judgment  or  a  head,  that  he  placed  fuch 
€xceffivc  confidence  in  the  ties  of  kindred,  and 
R  reliea 
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relied  Vi^holly  on  his  uncle  and  brother- iil-la>^, 
who  in  their  hearts  were  unfriendly  to  him,  and 
in  the  end  were  thofe  who  depofed  him. 


SECT.        V. 

XXIII.  There  is  not,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
any  inftrudlion  whatever,  that  h  capable  of  fup- 
plying  or  correcting  thefe  defeCls.     Tuition,  can- 
not communicate  valoirr  to  him,  who  has  it  not 
naturally  ;   and  the  knowledge  of  what  people 
you  can  put  confidence  in,  upon  fuch  and  fuch 
particular  occafions,  is  precifely  the  efFe<51:  of  per* 
fpicuity  and  native  fagacity,  accompanied  with 
follicitous   and  vigilant  obfervation;   neither  of 
which,  can  ever  be  taught.     He,  who  by  his 
temperament  and  difpofition  is  flothful,  can  never 
be  made  a£live  ;  becaufe  the  temperament  is  not 
to  be  mended  or  altered.     When  you  have  done      i 
your  belt  to  corredl  it,  you  will  find,  that  it  is    ;J 
like  a  dull  jadiih  horfe,  who,  when  he  is  fpurred,      " 
tvill  be  enlivened  for  a  minute,  but  immediately 
afterwards  reverts  to  his  ordinary  floth. 

XXIV.  And  indeed,  intelle<^ual  heavinefs,  is 
more  difficult  to  be  remedied  than  the  other.  I 
defy  you  to  fpur  a  flow  underflanding  into  rea- 
foning   with  any  agility  ;  nor  can  you  make 

it 


it  advance  a  flep  fafter  without  caufing  it  to  (tum- 
ble; and  he  who,  left  to  his  own  natural  heavinefs, 
might  pofTibly  hit  upon  fomething  right,  if  he  is 
hurried,  Would  be  for  evef  making  miftakes  and 
blunders.  Load  fuch  a  man  with  political  lef- 
fons,  and  you  will  find,  that  it  would  have  the 
efFeft  of  a  burden  laid  upon  a  dull  beafl: ;  which 
would  make  him  to  move  more  heavily  than  he 
did  before.  While  he  is  revolving  in  his  m.ind 
precepts  and  examples,  and  examining  them  one 
by  one,  to  determine  which  is  adaptable  to  the 
circumftances  and  matter  he  is  to  determine  upon, 
he  lets  flip  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  vote  in 
the  cabinet,  or  of  afling  in  the  bulinefs. 

XXV.  But  fuppofmg  the  matter  in  queftion 
admits  of  delay,  he  will  fcarce  find  in  all  his 
expedients  acquired  by  ftudy,  one,  which  in  all 
its  circumftances,  will  exa£l:ly  quadrate  with  the 
cafe  in  debate,  for  the  expefting  to  find  repeated 
in  their  full  extent,  the  fame  indentical  complex 
of  accidents,  is  entertaining  a  metaphylical  idea, 
and  wandering  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 
It  may  be  objeded  to  this  reafoniiig,  that  a  per- 
fon  of  ability,  might  modify  and  fuit  the  doc- 
trines he  has  been  taught,  by  making  a  few  al- 
terations in  them,  to  fit  the  cafe  in  queftion  :  I 
anfwer,  that  the  fame  talents  that  it  would  require 
to  do  this,  would  enable  him,  without  reforting 
R  2  to 
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to  this  auxiliary  aid,  to  find  out  a  proper  expedient 
in  the  bufmefs  himfelf.  And  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation,  that  an  expedient,  which  a  man  who 
is  to  negotiate  a  bufinefs  hits  upon  himfelf,  al- 
though in  general  it  may  be  inferior  to  one 
that  might  be  acquired  by  fludy,  ftill  it  may  do 
better  for  that  particular  occafion,  than  the  one 
of  fuperior  quality,  which  was  the  offspring  of 
another  underftanding.  There  is  no  man  what- 
ever, who  does  not  with  more  dexterity,  carry 
into  execution  his  own  ideas,  than  thofe  of  other 
people  ;  for  thefe  are  plants  which  thrive  but 
ill,  when  they  are  tranfplanted  from  their  own  na- 
tive foil.  Every  .cne  comprehends  the  force,  the 
ufe,  and  the  opportunenefs  of  a  maxim,  which 
fprings  from  the  fource  of  his^  own  mind  ;  and  oil 
account  of  the  correfpondence  and  agreement 
there  is,  between  the  reafoning  and  the  operative 
faculties  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  a  man's 
head,  accommodates  itfelf  well  to  the  execution 
of  the  means,  which  his  own  underftanding  in- 
vented. 

XXVI.  But,  abflrafted  from  this  confideratioHy 
it  is  certain,  that  all  men  have  their  diftinft  mode 
of  a£l:ing ;  and  the  mode  of  operation,  is  of  the 
utmpft  importance  for  the  attaining  of  ends.  Of 
whit  ufe  would  my  having  read  the  device,  with 
which  another  man  extricated  himfelf  from  a 

difficulty, 
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difficulty,  if  when  I  had  occafion  to  put  the 
fame  fcheme .  in  pradlice,  I  found  myfelf  not  pof- 
feffed  of  the  dexterity,  the  agility,  the  air  and 
manner,  with  which  the  other  gave  life  and  effi- 
cacy to  his  contrivance  ?  a  deficiency  in  point  of 
valour  only,  \NQu\d  fpoil  the  whole  ;  it  being  an 
eftabliftied  truth,  that  a  tremulous  hand  cannot 
dr4W  a  Heady  line. 

S  E  C  T.    VI. 

XXVII.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  inferting 
the  great  number  of  maxims  and  cautions  which 
we  read  in  hiilories,  arofe  principally  from  the 
negligence,  floth,  or  ignorance  of  thofe,  with 
whom  the  communicators  of  them  have  had 
to  do  in  negotiations,  if  I  can't  fuppofe  in  the  bu* 
finefs  thatprefents  itfelf  tome,  fome  of  thofe  fpecili- 
cal  defers  in  the  people  with  whom  I  am  to  treat; 
the  imitation  of  the  maxims,  will  not  only  ftand 
me  in  no  ftead,  but  may  be  hurtful  to  me.  The 
fame  motion  of  the  arm,  which  in  fencing  may 
kill  an  unwary  enemy,  may  give  an  opening  to' 
another  who  is  watchful  and  attentive,  to  de- 
molilh  the  perfon  who  made  the  motion* 
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XXVIIT.  Finally  :  Experience  is  the  arbitra- 
tor in  thefe  matters,   as  it  is  in    molt   others. 
There  have  in  all  times,  been  eminent  politicians, 
without  the  afliftance  of  books  ;  and  very  lame 
ones,  who  have  read  and  fludied  them.  It  is  certain, 
that  in  Tacitus,  we  fee  expofed,  the  errors  by 
which  fome  princes  loft  their  crowns,  and  the 
artifices  by  which  others  acquired  or  preferved 
them.     Charles  the  Firfl  of  England,  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Tacitus,  whofe  works  he  always  car* 
ried  about  with  him,   and  for  which  he  had  fo 
great  a  refpeel,   that  he  adopted   them   as  the 
oracles  of  his    government.      Nptwithftanding 
this,  they  did  not  teach  him  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  thofe  who  had  loft  their  crowns ;  nor  to  imU 
tate  the  arts  of    thofe,  who    had  acquired    or 
preferved  them ;  and  with  all  the  aftiftance  of 
this  great  guide  Tacitus,  he  fcarce  advanced  a 
fiep,  that  did  not  approach  him  to  the  precipice  ; 
and  by  purfuing,  or  mifunderftandlng  the  maxima 
of  that  politician,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  defcend 
from  the  throne,  in  order  to  mount  the  fcaiFoId. 

XXIX.  By  way  of  contraft  to  Charles  the  Firfl 
of  England,  we  may  inftance  Charles  the  Firft 

of 
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of  Spain,  and  the  Fifth  of  Germany,  who,  with- 
out the  afEftance  of  literature,  but  left  folely  to 
the  benefit  of  his  own  genius,  was  one  of  the 
moft  profound  politicians  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived* 

XXX.  The  Romans,  conquered  the  world  with- 
out the  help  of  books,  and  loft  it  after  they  knew 
the  ufe  of  them.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guflus,  that  the  firft  fchools  of  politics  were  open- 
ed in  Rome ;  I  mean,  that  then  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  read  the  Grecian  hiftories,  in  which  are 
reprefented  the  induftry  and  arduous  application 
exerted  by  that  moft  fagacious  people,  in  the 
management  of  public  bulinefs.  Of  what  ufe 
was  all  this  inftrudion  to  the  Romans  ?  Of 
the  fame  it  had  been  before  to  the  Greeks  them- 
felves  'p  who,  when  they  had  prefent  and  before 
their  eyes,  inferted  in  written  hiftories,  the  con- 
duct of  their  greatefl  politicians,  were  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  fuperior  ability  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  not  the  leaft  benefit  of  thofe  inftruftions ;  and 
the  Romans,  after  that  cultivation  was  introduced 
among  them,  proceeded  by  little  and  little,  to 
lofe  all  they  l^ad  gaine4  before,- 

XXXI.  The  two  Roman  hiftorians,  Livius  and 
Salluft,  who  both  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Auguf- 
tias,  were  in  no  wife  inferior  to  the  beft  Greek 
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ones ;  and  the  Romans,  b  cafe  they  had  not  well 
underftood  the  foreign  ones,  had  then  mafters  of 
their  own*  We  may  add  to  this,  that  they  hacj 
for  their  inflruftion,  the  great  example  of  Au- 
guflus  himfelf ;  who,  not  from  the  help  of  read- 
ing or  fiudy,  but  by  the  dint  of  his  own  excel- 
lent genius,  was  without  doubt  a  mofi:  fignal  po- 
litician. But  all  this  was  ufelefs,  and  perbaps^ 
hurtful.  Rome,  which  had  gone  on  continually 
profperjng,  while  lie  was  a  flranger  to  thefe 
lefTons,  waf,  foon  after  ftie  began  to  liften  to 
them,  advancing  fail  to  her  deftru<5lion.  Or  let 
us  exf  refs  it  in  another  way ;  the  Romans  were 
great  politicians  when  they  did  not  conceit  them- 
felves  fuch  ;  and  ceafed  to  be  fo,  when  by  flu- 
dying  foreign  maxims,  they  fancied  they  had  im- 
proved themfelves  much  in  political  knowledge. 

XXXII.  But  where  is  the  neceffity  of  making 
a  repetition  of  examples  ?  All  thofe  who  were 
the  firft  founders  of  monarchies  and  republics, 
were  endued  with  fupreme  political  abilities  ;  for 
without  poflefling  thofe  talent?,  how  could  they 
have  trained  a  roving  and  favage  multitude,  to 
fubrait  to  the  yoke,  and  live  fociably  and  quietly 
under  one  prince,  or  a  determined  fet  of  magi- 
ftrates  ?  What  books  could  they  lludy,  at  a  time 
when  fuch  things  were  hardly  known  ?  And 
\/vb^t:  example?  could  they  copy  after,  who  were 

thq 
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the  firft  that  adopted  that  kind  of  management  ? 
Thofe  who  fucceeded  them,  had  the  benefit  of 
their  examples  for  their  guidance ;  but  with  all 
this  advantage,  the  greateft  part  of  them  could 
do  no  more,  than  juft  preferve  the  dominion  that 
fell  to  them  by  inheritance,  very  few  improved 
it,  and  fome  of  them  loft  it.  So  that  we  may 
apply  to  both  one  and  the  other  of  them  refpec- 
tively,  what  Caefar  in  his  oration  for  Catiline, 
faid  in  the  Roman  fenate,  Profe^o  virtus  y  at  que 
fapientia  major  in  illis  fuit^  qui  ex  parvis  opihus 
Viagnum  imperium  facere^  quam  in  nobis,  qui  ea 
hene  parta  vix  retinemus,  CApud  Sallujlium) 

SECT,   vni. 

XXXIII.  What  we  have  faid  in  this  difcourfe, 
is  equally  adaptable  x6  high  and  low  policy,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  which,  are  derived  from 
the  bottom  of  the  foul.  The  firft  requires  a  no- 
ble innate  difpofition,  a  clear  underftanding,  and 
firm  virtue;  the  fecond,  cunning,  diffimulation, 
and  hypocrify.  A<5livity  and  refolution,  are  qua- 
lities precifely  neceffary  in  both  of  them;  and 
he  who  poflelTes  thefe  requifites,  whenever  there 
is  occafion  to  exert  his  talents,  and  apply  them 
to  pra^ice,  will  be  found  a  good  politician,  al- 
though he  has  never  looked  into  a  political 
book:. 

XXXIV. 
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;  XXXIV.  I  won't  however  deny,  that  hiftorlcal 
inftances  may  not  afford  fome  fort  of  aid,  but  I 
afTert,  that  they  don't  do  it  in  the  way  that  is 
commonly  fuppofed.  The  fludy  of  hiftory,  will 
snake  no  man  a  politician  who  is  not  fuch  by  na- 
ture and  genius ;  but  he  who  has  the  natural  ne- 
ceiTary  talents  for  becoming  one,  may  derive  fome 
advantage  from  it ;  becaufe  it  furnifhes  him  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  difpofitions  and 
arts  of  men,  and  becaufe  the  reading  of  many  un- 
common events,  may  prevent  his  being  fuprized 
or  alarmed  when  fuch  occur  to  him  ;  and  becaufe 
alfo^  the  reverfes  of  fortune  which  prefent  them- 
felves  at  every  turn  in  hiftory,  may  put  him  on 
his  guard,  and  teach  him  not  to  have  too  much 
confidence  in  his  own  fecurity, 

XXXV.  It  is  true,  that  all  thefe  benefits,  are 
attended  with  their  inconveniences,  which  are  a 
fort  of  counterpoife  to  them  ;  in  the  firlt  place, 
a  multiplicity  of  inftances  may  perplex  ;  and  in 
the  fecond,  the  apprehenfions  of  the  misfortunes 
he  has  fcen  happen  fo  frequently,  may  intimidate 
a  man.  The  memory  being  crouded  with  a  great 
number  of  fpecies,  occafions,  when  it  is  neceflary 
to  feparate  and  examine  any  one  particularly,  a 
prolix  difcufilon,  which  is  much  expofed  to  per- 

plexiticft 
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plexities  and  miftakes.  The  confideration  of  the 
many  reverfes  of  fortune  people  are  liable  to, 
and  the  ftrange  accidents  that  frequently  befall 
them,  which  no  human  precaution  can  guard 
agaiuft,  is  apt  to  beget  in  the  mind  a  great  diffi- 
dence, which  when  a  man  is  obliged  to  a^,  often 
renders  his  operations  remifs  and  languid, 

XXXVI.  But  with  refped  to  the  various  ex^ 
pedients,  which  prefent  themfelves  in  hiflory, 
and  by  which  politicians  of  former  times  accom- 
plifhed  the  ends  they  had  in  view,  I  apprehend 
that  they  embarras  more  than  they  aflifl.  Even 
though  we  could  meet  with  here  and  there  one 
adaptable  to  the  matter  in  queftlon,  the  feleding 
it  from  among  fuch  a  multitpde  of  others,  and 
the  finding  out  perfectly  its  proportions,  requires 
more  pains  and  fludy,  than  it  would  cofl  a  man 
to  invent  a  frelh  expedient,  which  he  might  de- 
rive from  the  fund  of  his  own  underflanding. 

XXXVII.  The  books  which  are  wrote  ex- 
prefslyupon  politics,  and  which  proceed  by  cafes, 
concluiions  and  aphorifms,  only  teach  general 
rules ;  which  would  occur  to,  and  be  taken  in 
or  comprehended  by,  every  man  of  good  under- 
flanding, without  the  affiftance  of  a  book ;  and 
befides  this,  they  require  fo  much  confideration 

and 
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and  attention,  and  are  liable  to  fo  many  excep- 
tions, and  demand  fo  many  limitations  and  re- 
ftrictions  in  particular  inftances,  that  confidered 
in  the  latitudinary  manner  in  which  they  are 
propounded,  they  become  abfolutely  ufelefs. 
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VINDICATION    OF, 
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CHARACTERS 

Of  fome  Perfons  who  have  been  famous  in 

H      I      S      T      O      R      Y. 

I.  TWT  O  T  only  the  people,  whofe  defence 
X^  we  undertake  in  this  difcourfe,  lived 
in  different  times,  and  were  of  different  ranks, 
fexes,  and  profeffions,  but  the  fubjed-matters 
alfo,  to  which  the  apologies  apply,  were  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  This  diverfity  of  itfelf,  feems  as 
if  it  would  require  a  din:in(n:  difcourfe  to  apolo- 
gize for  each  perfon  feparately ;  and  in  truth, 
fome  authors  have  written  whole  volumes,  upon 
fubjedts  that  were  not  of  any  more  importance. 
But  as  the  variety  of  different  matters  which  I 
have  propofed  to  comprehend  under  this  head, 
3  obliges 
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obliges  me  to  be  as  concife  as  poffible  ;  I  conjec- 
ture, that  for  the  fake  of  the  convenience  tnat  will 
refultfrom  my  doing  fo,  I  may  be  allowed  to  range 
them  under  one  common  title.  By  purfuing  this 
method,  I  fhall  prefer  the  benefit  of  the  reader  to 
my  own ;  for  if  I  had  divided  into  many  dif- 
courfes,  what  might  be  comprehended  under  one 
general  head,  he  would  have  paid  me  for  writing 
a  great  deal,  which  was  not  of  more  value  tha« 
fo  much  blank  paper ;  as  in  large  letters,  the 
titles  of  fo  many  difcourfes  would  have  occupied 
a  confiderable  fpace  5  an4  h  with  little  trouble 
to  myfelf,  Ihould  have  been  paid  the  fame  price 
for  the  book,  as  if  it  had  been  all  filled  with 
ufeful  matter. 


EMPEDOCLES. 
S  E  C  T.    L 

II.  I  fliall  not  contend  whether  Empedocles^, 
was  a  good  or  a  bad  philofopher,  or  a  good  or  a 
bad  poet,  although  he  profclTed  both  thefe  fa- 
culties ;  neither  ihall  I  difpute,  whether  he  was 
fo  oftentatious,  as  always  to  appear  in  public 
cloathed  in  purple,  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon 
his  head  ;  or  fo  vain,  as  to  afpire  at  being  ho- 
4  noured 
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nourcd  as  a  divinity,  but  I  (hall  confine  myfelf, 
10  examining  whether  he  was  fo  franticly  ambi- 
tious, as  to  throw  himfelf  privately  into  the  flames 
of  Mount  iEtna,  to  avoid  his  body  being  found, 
in  order  to  make  the  world  believe,  that  he  had 
been  carried  alive  up  to  Heaven;  to  the  end,  that 
he  might  afterwards  be  worfhiped  as  a  deity. 
This  circumftance,  is  pofitively  afferted  in  many 
books ;  and  Empedocles  from  thence,  came  to  be 
quoted,  as  an  inftance  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
heathen  philofophers ;  and  upon  all  occafions, 
when  people  in  converfation  difcourfed  upon  mo- 
rality, it  was  introduced  as  an  argument  of  the 
foolilh  ambition  of  mortals,  which  they  conclude 
is  a  frailty  annexed  to  our  nature,   and  that  it 
correfponds  with  the  fuggeflion  contained  in  the 
cxprelEon  of  the  old  ferpent  to  our  firfl  parents. 
Ton  Jhall  be  treated  as  if  ye  were  gods*     This  in- 
formation is  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  mofl 
ancient  Greek  authors,  fuch  as  Hippobotus,  Dio- 
dorus  of  Ephefus,  &c.  and  from  them  it  has  been 
diffufed  into  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  La- 
tins.   What  we  find  in  Horace  upon  the  fubjedl 
is  very  trivial : 

Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dwn  cupit  Emfedoclesy  ardent  em  frigidus  Mtnam 
hfilult* 


III. 
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III.  One  of  the  elemental  rules  of  Criticifm,  is* 
that  when  wiih  refpeft  to  any  fa<^,  we  rr.eet  with 
different  hiftorical  opinions,  to  abide  by  that  which 
13  the  lead  improbable ;  or  where  the  circum- 
flances  of  probability  are  equal,  to  adopt  that 
opinion  which  is  fupported  by  the  beft  autho- 
rity. But  I  fee  this  rule,  which  is  clearly  dila- 
ted by  the  light  of  nature,  frequently  abandoned, 
and  to  (uch  a  degree,  that  fome  Writers  feem  as 
if  they  took  pains  to  purfue  a  contrary  method; 
which  moftjlikely  proceeds,  from  the  improbable 
being  nearly  allied  to  the  marvellous,  which,  al- 
though it  is  not  fo  well  calculated  to  eflabllfti  or 
perfuade  our  alTent  to  a  fa^l,  gives  luflre  to 
the  relation,  and  authors  are  generally  fonder  of 
oftematicn  than  of  truth. 

IV.  There  is  an  inftance  of  this,  in  the  fubjeft 
V7e  are  treating  of.  It  is  true,  that  Hippobotus, 
and  Diodorus  of  Ephefus,  give  the  account  we 
have  mentioned  of  the  death  of  Empedocles ;  but 
there  are  three  other  writers,  whom  I  look 
upon  to  be  of  equal  authority,  and  who  are 
more  ancient;  to  wit,  Timeus,  Neanthes  of 
Cyzicus,  and  Demetrius  Trezenius,  who  all 
give  other,  and  different  accounts  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  died,  that  are  beyond  compa- 
rifon  more  probable  than  thofe  given  by  the 
firfl  two.    Why  then  fliould  not  thefe  be  be- 

licved 
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lieved  before  thofe  Other  two,  the  improbability  of 
whofe  relations  flares  you  full  in  the  face?  Con- 
fider  Empedocles  on  the  margin  of  the  volcano, 
"With  that  ocean  of  fire  prefenting  itfelf  to  his 
fight,  and  a  horrible  death  to  his  imagination. 
Is  it  credible,  that  in  fuch  a  fituation>  he,  for  an 
ideal  felicity,  which  could  not  be  termed  more 
than  imaginary  f  I  fay>  is  it  credible,  that  a  rea- 
fonable  entity,  who  well  knew  that  after  his 
death  he  could  not  be  fenfible  of  any  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  a  miflaken  notion  of  mankind, 
ftiould,  for  fuch  a  chimera,  precipitate  himfelf 
into  that  abyfs  of  fulphur  and  flame  ?  I  will  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  that  he  could  not. 

V*  But  let  us  proceed.  Admitting  that  any 
man  could  be  abfurd  enough  to  fuppofe  fuch  a 
thing  probable,  who  was  a  witnefs  of  the  fad:? 
Why,  nobody ;  for  this  muft  be  taken  for  granted; 
and  they  fay,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  difappearance,  for  that  with  the 
mofl  diligent  fearch  that  could  be  made,  they 
could  never  find  his  body  :  others  contradidt  this 
relation  ;  and  Timeus,  fo  far  from  admitting  that 
he  died  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  jEtna,  fays,  that  he  pafTed  over  to  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  died  there.  But  allowing,  that  he 
died  in  Sicily,  and  taking  for  granted,  the  cir- 
cumflance  of  their  being  unable  to  find  his  dead 
S  body. 
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body,  could  not  this  have  difappeared,  without 
being  plunged  into  the  gulph  of  Mount  JEtm> 
Terenius  fays,  that  beir^g  grown  very  old,  as  he 
was  vealking  along,  a  chir  on  the  fea  coaft,  as  it 
was  cuilomary  for  him  to  do,  his  foot  flipped, 
and  he  fell  iiito  the  water,  and  was  drowned ; 
and  that  his  body  was  never  found  afterwards  ; 
which  is  a  much  vp.cr"  pmbable  account  of  its 
difappearance  than  the  other. 

VI.  I  may  be  told,  this  could  not  be  fo,  becaufe 
manifefl:  tokens  were  found  of  his  having  thrown 
himfelf  into  the  abyfs  of  Mount  JEtna.  The 
principal  of  thefe  tokens  was,  that  a  litde  while 
afterwards,  one  of  his  ihoes,  by  the  emiffion  of 
the  flame,  was  thrown  out  of  the  volcano  :  fo 
Hippobotus  tells  us  ;  but  this  is  a  glaringly 
fabulous  tale  -,  although  it  fliould  be  affirmed  by 
five  hundred  Hippobotufes.  The  flame  of  JEz- 
na,  which  the  hardnefs  of  marble  is  unable  to  re- 
fift,  had  fuch  a  refpeft  for  the  flioe  of  Empedo- 
cles,  as  to  leave  it  unfmged  ?  But  they  fay  it  was 
made  of  metal,  which  is  a  fubterfuge,  that  befides 
being  ridiculous,  is  of  no  avail  in  the  cafe  ;  for 
admitting  that  that  philofopher,  either  to  appear 
particular  and  different  from  other  men,  or  from 
fome  other  vain  motive,  fliould  have  been  fo  ex- 
travagant as  to  wear  metal  flioes ;  would  this 
have  indemnified  them  from  being  coniumed  by 

the 
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the  voracious  flame  of  the  volcano  ?  By  no  means, 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  powerful  a£tivitv 
of  its  heat,  in  an  inftant,  difTolves  the  hardeft 
of  metals.  In  the  amazing  and  terrifying  vo- 
mit of  lava,  which  it  emitted  in  the  year  1665, 
it  cafl  up  fuch  a  quantity  of  liquid  metal,  that  it 
ran  down  in  a  river  of  tire,  till  it  nearly  approach- 
ed the  city  of  Catania.  And  among  other  ex- 
periments that  were  made  to  try  the  intenfe  heat 
of  that  melted  metal,  was  contriving  to  introduce 
a  fword  blade  into  it,  which  as  far  as  it  was  im- 
merfed,  inftantly  became  liquid. 

Yll.  A  joke,  which  Father  Dechales  tells  of 
a  Spaniard,  concerning  Mount  ^tna,  feems  fo 
applicable  to  this  matter,  that  I  think  it  will 
no\  be  ami'fs  to  relate  ir.  He  had  confidered, 
that  vplcanos  had  fubfiiled  a  great  many  ages, 
and  that  there  was  no  metal  except  gold,  which 
fire  would  uot  confume,  and  concluded  from 
thence,  that  all  the  metal  which  boiled  in  the 
Volcano  mufl  be  gold.  Filled  with  this  conceit, 
he  perfuaded  himfelf  chat  he  had  found  out  an 
eafy  method  of  acquiring  immenfe  riches,  which 
he  propofed  to  do  by  the  following  invention.  He 
got  a  ftrong  iron  kettle  made,  to  the  handle  of 
which,  he  faftened  a  long  iron  chain,  and  by  that, 
lie  let  the  kettle  down  till  it  reached  the  met-^l, 
and  hoped  by  dipping  it  in,  to  draw  up  a  large. 

6  2  quantity 
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quantity  of  liquid  gold.  But  what  followed  ? 
~  Why,  that  the  moment  the  kettle  entered  the 
burning  mafs,  both  that,  and  a  part  of  the  chain 
were  melted,  and  the  poor  Spaniard  was  left 
with  the  other  part  of  the  chain  in  his  hand, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  with  the  lofs 
of  the  lower  end,  and  his  kettle.  So  powerful 
and  a£live  is  the  heat  of  that  burning  metal. 
Thus  it  would  have  been  better  for  Hippobotus, 
to  have  feigned  the  Ihoes  of  Empedocles  to  have 
been  made  of  Salamanders  hairs,  which  it  is  hid 
can  never  be  confumed  by  fire. 

DEMOCRITUS. 

SECT.     II. 

VIII.  The  vulgar  opinion  has  reprefented  this 
philofopher,  as  a  poor  madman,  and  an  extrava- 
gant buffoon,  who  paffed  his  whole  life  in  con- 
tinual burfls  of  laughter, and  \yho  by  laughing  at 
every  thing,  had  made  himfelf  the  laughing-flock 
and  derifion  of  all  mankind  ;  and  the  conclufion 
drawn  from  thence  has  been,  that  he  was  not 
lefs  iG[n6rant  than  ridiculous.  But  noivvithftand- 
ing  this  opinion  has  been  fo  generally  adopted, 
it  is  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that  Democritus  in  rea- 
lity, was  one  of  the  moft  thinking  and  enlightened 
men  of  antiquity.     A  proof  of  which,  was  his 
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application  to  fludy,  his  manner  of  living,  the 
eftimation  he  was  held  in  by  his  countrymen,  and 
his  vail  learning  and  wifdom.  All  that  we  are 
about  to  urge  in  his  defence,  is  taken  from  the 
authorities  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Athenseus,  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  Cicero,  and  other  writers  of 
eminence. 

IX.  His  application  to  fludy  was  fuch,  that  he 
lived  in  an  almoft  continued  flate  of  feclufion 
from  the  world.  He  hardly  ever  flirred  out  of 
his  houfe;  nor  within  it, did  he  fcarce  allow  him- 
felf  any  refpite  from  his  labours,  but  remained 
almofl  always  ihut  up  in  hi",  fludy,  reading,  me- 
ditating, and  writing.  His  ardent  defire  for  ac- 
quiring more  and  more  lights  and  information, 
induced  him  to  leave  for  a  long  time,  not  only 
his  retirement,  but  his  country  alfo,  and  to  tra- 
vel into  diflant  nations,  in  order  to  confult  the 
learned  men  of  Egypt,  Perfia,  and  Chaldea;  and 
as  forae  fay,  even  went  to  confult  thofe  of  Ethi- 
opia, and  India  likewife.  He  expended  in  thefe 
peregriaation€,  all  that  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  which  amounted,  to  a  hundred  talents. 
At  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  was  accufe^i 
"before  the  magillrates,  as  a  dilTipater  of  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance  ;  which  in  that  country,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  ferious  offence,  and  was  punifh- 
C(if.  by  depriving  the  fpendthrift  of  being  buried 
S3  W-k 
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with  his  anceftors,  as  an  unworthy  defcendant  of 
his  family.  The  method  Democritus  took  to 
juftify  himfelf,  was  very  fmgular.  He  produced 
to  his  judges,  the  befl  book  he  had  written, 
which  was  intitled,  The  Great  Diacofmus,  and  read 
to  them  a'  large  portion  of  it,  and  pleaded,  that 
the  knowledge  contained  in  that  book,  was  the 
fruit  of  his  travels,  and  that  he  had  expended 
his  paternal  inheritance  in  acquiring  it.  The 
magiftrates  were  aftonifhed  at  the  profundity 
of  the  learning  contained  in  the  book,  and  de- 
termined, that  his  money  had  been  well  ex- 
pended in  making  the  acquifition  ;  and  not  only 
acquitted  Democritus  of  the  charge  that  had 
been  brought  againft  him,  but  adjudged  that 
he  fhould  be  rewarded  with  five  hundred  ta- 
lents, to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury, 
and  adjudged  further,  that  flatues  fhould  be  eredl- 
ed  to  him  as  a  mofl  excellent  man.  Let:  any  one 
now  conlider,  whether  it  is  probable,  that  his 
(:ountry  fhould  pay  fuch  honourable  attention  to 
a  perfon,  who  was  a  ridiculous  fellow,  and  a  buf- 
foon ?  to  fay  nothing  of  his  being  looked  upon 
as  a  half  madman,  who  every  moment  of  his  life, 
was  fcoffing  at  his  judges,  his  country,  and  all 
mankind. 

X.  The  great  application  of  Democritus,  ac- 
companied with  his  vaft   and  fubtil  genius,  be- 
got iuch  a  high  opinion  of  the  extent   of  his 
karrjing,  that  no  man  was  confidered  as  his  equal 
■    I  '     '  \n 
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la  that  refpeS  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
for  at  the  fame  time  that  the  phiiofophers  of 
thofe  days,  extended  their  fludies  and  enquiries, 
no  further  than  to  the  contemplation  of  phyfics, 
€ihics,  and  metaphyfics  \  Democritus  added  to 
thefe  three  faculties,  medicine,  botany,  geome- 
try, arithmetic,  mufic,  aftronomy,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  the  knowledge  of  languages.  All  which, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  catalogues  of  kis  works, 
£0  be  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius. 

XI.  I  aik  now,  whether  the  circumftances  we 
have  enumerated  with  refpesft  to  Democritus,  be- 
fpeak  him  to  be  a  ridiculous  buffoon  ?  or  whether 
they  may  not  rather  be  termed  defcriptive  of  a 
grave,  ferious,  contemplative  man,  of  much  fupe- 
rior  lights  to  the  generality  of  mankind  ? 

XIT.  I  confefs,  that  the  laughter  of  Democri- 
tus has  been  a  proverb  in  the  World,  which  has 
been  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  laughter  to  ex- 
cefs ;  although  the  proverb  took  its  rife  from  the 
accounts  fome  ancient  authors  have  given  of  this 
philofopher.  But  no tvvith Handing  this,  I  will 
venture  to  aflert,  the  laughter  of  Democritus, 
which  has  been  fo  much  talked  of,  did  not  ex- 
ceed  the  bounds,  which  fliould  circumfcribe  the 
gravity  of  philofophy. 
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XIII.  In  order  to  demonflrate  this,  we  fliould 
premife,  that  all  the  ills  to  which  man  is  expo- 
fed,    niay  be  faid  to  fpring  from  tjiree  fources, 
which  are  thofe  of  malice,  misfortune,  and  igno- 
rance, or  want  of  information.      Thefc  three 
evils,  to  thofe  who  rationally  contemplate  them, 
will  appear  to  excite  naturally,  three  diftinfl  af- 
fedions.     That  is  to  fay,  malice,   to  be  produce 
tive  of  indignation  ;  misfortune,  grief ;    and  ig- 
norance, laughter.  According  then  to  whichever 
of  thefe  caufes  we  confider  the  evil  to  fpring,  we 
fhould   fuppofe  it  to  excite  an  afFeclion  corref- 
pondent  to  that  caufe ;  and  from  hence,  arifcii 
the  great  characleriftic  difference  of  affc61ions, 
which  has  been  remarked  to  predominate  be- 
tween the  two  antagonifl  philofophers,  Hera- 
clitns,  ardDemocritus.     Heraclitus,  is  defcribed 
to  have  been  weeping  and  fad,  and  to  the  fame 
excefs,^hatbemocritusis  faid  to  have  been  laugh- 
ing and  cheerful.     That  is,  thefe  tokens  of  the 
characters  of  the  two  men,  were  fuppofed  to  be 
produced,  in  ihe  firfl  by  his  misfortunes,  and  in  the 
fecond  by  his  follies.     This  is  the  common  opi- 
nion ';  but  I  for  myfelf  believe,  that  the  fai^t  of 
lleraclltus,  was  rather  the  offspring  of  indigna- 
tion than  compafTicn  ;   and  that  he  did  not  con- 
fider the  evils  of  mankind,  to  proceed  fo  much 
from    their   misfortunes,   as  from  their  malice. 
.This  i§  apparent,  from  h'is  three  letters  to  his 
•  ^  friend 
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friend  Hermodorus,  which  are  the  only  frag- 
ments that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  his 
writings  :  what  he  fays  there,  when  he  is  fpeak- 
Ing  of  the  bad  government  and  depraved  man- 
ners of  Ephefus,  which  was  his  own  country  ; 
does  not  favour  the  lead  of  compafiion  ;  for  the 
whole  context,  breathes  nothing  but  indignation 
and  refentment.  By  the  fame  letters  we  may  per- 
ceive, thgt  he  was  prefumptuous  in  extreme,  and 
alfo  arrogant,  proud,  and  a  contemner  of  the 
reft  of  mankind.  How  does  this  correfpond 
with  the  foft,  and  compaffionate  difpolition,  that 
is  attributed  to  him  ?  Finally,  it  is  a  fa<n:  well 
cflablifhed,  that  from  his  difguft  to,  and  loathing 
of  mankind,  he  retired  from  the  world,  to  lead  a 
folitary  life  in  the  mountains.  All  this,  befpeaks 
a  man  of  a  perverfe,  unfociable,  and  gloomy 
genius,  and  proves,  that  Heraclitus  deferved  the 
chara£ler  that  had  been  given  pf  him  by  Timon 
pf  Athens,  which  was  that  of  a  Mifanthrope^  and 
means,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to^  or  an  ahhorrer 
of  mankind. 

Xiy,  But  whether  Heraclitus  was  generally 
crying  or  lamenting,  as  is  commonly  thought ; 
or  agreeable  to  my  opinion  of  him,  was  continu- 
ally growling  and  fnarling,  it  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing,  for  the  ufe  I  propofe  to  make  of  the 
premifes,  which  is  to  manifefl,  that  Heraclitus 

and 
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and  Deraocritus,  were  excited  by  diftin^l  affec- 
tions, becaufe  their  attentions,  were  confined  to 
diflin6):  objecfls  5  and  without  entering  into,  whe- 
ther the  lamentation,  or  indignation,  whichever 
it  ihali  be  thoughc  fit  to  call  it,  of  HeracUtus, 
whole  apology  i  am  not  writing,  was  juftifiable, 
I  maintain,  ihat  the  laughter  of  Democrituswas 
reafonable,  and  not  exrravagant.  Democritus 
viewed  men  on  their  ridiculous  fide,  and  contem- 
plated their  abfurdities,  their  follies,  their  i\U 
grounded  prefumptions,  their  vain  defires,  and 
their  ufelefs  occupations,  all  of  them,  as  objects 
worthy  to  be  laughed  at ;  for  as  Ariftotle  fays, 
all  turpitude  that  does  not  occafion  fadnefs,  is 
laughable  and  ridiculous,  turpitudo  ftn^  dolore. 
The  follies  and  vanities  of  man  being  then  a 
fort  of  turpitudes,  which  do  not  produce  grief 
in  him,  but  rather  tend  to  make  him  contented 
and  happy  in  himfelf;  are  objects  worthy  to  be 
laughed  at. 

XV.  Yes.  But  laughter,  although  it  may  be 
direfted  to  a  proper  objeft,  may  be  carried  to 
excefs ;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  fault  that  was 
reprehended  in  Democritus.  To  this  I  anfwer, 
that  the  accufation,  even  confidered  in  this  fenfe, 
js  founded  on  a  mere  equivocation.  The  laugh- 
ter of  Democritus,  which  has  been  fo  largely 
cried  out  againft,  did  not  favour  fo  much  of  a 

habjt^ 
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habit,  as  of  a  dogma ;  and  ought  more  properly 
to  be  confidered  as  applying  to  an  objecl,  than 
looked  upon  as  a  diflin£t  adt.     This  philofopher 
was   diflinguiflied   from  the  reft,    not   becaufe 
he  laughed  more  than  all  the  others,   but  for 
placing  his  efpecial  attention   on   the  abfurdi- 
ties  of  mankind ;  and  the  lingular  maxim,  that 
human  things  tended  more  to  excite  laughter, 
than  indignation  or  compaifion,  made  a  princi- 
pal part  of  his  moral  dof^rine.     It  was  eafy  to 
imagine,  that  a  philofopher  muft  be  much  addic- 
ted to  laugh,  who  philofophized  in  this  way  ;  and 
from  conceiving  him  much  inclined  to  laugh,  it 
was  eafy  alfo  for  them  to  proceed  to  fuppofmg 
that  he  was  laughing  every  minute  ;  but  his  fo- 
litary  difpofition,  and  retired  life,  afford  an  effi- 
cacious^ proof  to  the  contrary.     Who  ever  knew 
a  man  that  was  much  inclined  to  retirement,  who 
-was  of  a  very  laughable  difpofition  ?  Thefe  two 
things,  feem  abfoiutely  incompatible  with  each 
other.     He  who  has  a  great  propenlity  to  laugh- 
ing, feeks  occaiions  to  gratify  that  inclination,  and 
thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  other 
men,  and  not  in  foHtude. 

XVI.  From  a  ftory  that  is  related  of  him  by^ 
Lucian,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  Democritus  was 
more  difpofed  to  be  ferious  than  jolly.     He  was 

uf^d 
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ufed  to  fay,  that  all  the  flories  of  fpeflres,  phan- 
toms, and  apparitions,  were  fabulous  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  certain  young  fellows,  to  try  whether 
thefe  were  his  real  fentiments,  or  elfe  with  a  view 
of  making  him  alter  them,  entered  his  room  in 
the  dead  of  night,  with  frightful  mafks  on  their 
faces,  and  habited  in  the  garb  of  devils,  to  which 
terrible  appearances,  they  added  horrible  fhrieks 
and  cries,  accompanied  by  terrifying  gedures. 
Democritus,  who  was  writing  when  they  entered 
his  room,  far  from  feeming  furprized,  without 
lifting  the  pen  from  his  paper,  and  without  even 
deigning  to  pay  any  attention  to  them,  in  a  fe- 
vere  tone  bid  them  hold  their  noife,  or  elfe  go 
and  make  it  in  fome  other  place,  and  without  ar- 
ticulating another  word,  he  betook  himfelf  again 
to  his  writing.  What,  if  Democritus  had  been 
of  a  rifible  difpofition,  could  have  been  more 
likely  than  fuch  a  fcene  to  have  excited  him.  to 
laughter  ;  for  he  well  knew  tlte  appearances 
were  all  feigned,  and  a  jocofe  derifion  would 
have  been  the  beft  rebuke  he  could  have  given 
them  for  fuch  zn  attempt.  Finally^  that  fpefta- 
cle  afforded  abundant  matter  proper  to  excite 
laughter,  for  it  might  truly  be  called  turpitude, 
unattended  by  fadnefs.  Why  then  did  not  Pemo- 
critus  laugh  ?  Why  did  he  not  fcofFat,  and  treat 
them  \yith  iocofe  contempt  r  Why  without  doubt, 

becaufo 
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becaufe  he  was  not  of  a  bantering,  or  laugliable 
difpofition. 

XVII.  I  will  not  difpute,  that  Democritus 
might  fometimes  afrecl  to  laugh,  in  order  to  open 
a  door,  for  the  introduction  of  his  animadver- 
iions  on  the  abfurdities  of  mankind  ;  but  affeC^ed 
laughter  is  not  incompatible  with,  nor  does  it  tend 
to  annihilate  ferious  truth.  I  will  alfo  admit,  that 
at  fometimes  when  he  laughed  in  earned,  his 
laughter  might  border  on  the  extravagant.  De« 
mocritus  confidered  many  of  the  a£lions  of  men  as 
ridiculous,  which  others  regarded  as  reafonable, 
and  confidered  as  foolifli, many,  which  others  look- 
ed upon  as  difcreet:  Democritus  would  laugh  at 
fuch,  and  other  men  who  did  not  difcern  like  him 
the  abfurdity  of  the  things  he  laughed  at,  mighc 
look  upon  him  as  a  ridiculous  man  for  Co  doing. 

XVI II.  In  the  firfl  difcourfe  of  our  firfl  vo- 
lume, w^e  made  mention  of  three  letters  of  Hip- 
pocrates, which  gave  a  relation  of  his  having 
been  fent  for  by  the  Abdarices,  to  cure  their 
country-man  Democritus,  who,  on  account  of  his 
burfiing  into  fits  of  impertinent  and  unmeaning 
laughter,  they  concluded  was  mad.  In  thofe 
letters,  there  is  alfo  a  relation  given  of  Hippo- 
crates'^ vifit  to  him,  and  of  the  converfation  that 
paffed  between  Hippocrates  and  Democritus  at 

that 
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that  vifit,  and  the  refultof  the  interview  between 
them  j  which  was,  that  Hippocrates  efteeined 
him  ever  afterwards,  as  a  man  fupremely  wife 
2nd  learned.  This  might  ferve  as  a  confirmation 
of  all  we  have  faid  refpe^ling  Democritus  ;  but 
as  I  am  a  lover  of  truth,  1  will  not  fcruple  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  fmce  my  writing  of  that  dif- 
courfe,  I  have  come  to  underftand,  that  there  are 
many  critics,  who  are  inclined  to  think  thofe  let- 
ters are  fuppofititious ;  and  therefore  I  will  not 
pretend  to  avail  myfelf  of  them  further,  than  as 
of  a  teflimony,  whofe  authenticity  may  be  dif- 
puted. 

XIX.  But  I  mufl  beg  leave  to  remark  one 
thing;  which  is,  that  in  the  beforementioned 
difcourfe,  there  is  an  exprefiion  of  mine,  which 
may  be  confbrued  to  imply,  that  I  thought  the 
laughter  of  Democritus  inclining  to  the  exceffive  ; 
but  to  avoid  being  accufed  of  falling  into  contra- 
di6ltions,  I  thought  itneceilary  to  repeat  here,  an 
obfervation  1.  have  made  upon  other  occafions ; 
which  is,  that  I  am  not  accuftomed  to  exprefs 
my  particular  opinion  upon  any  matter,  refpe£l- 
ing  which  I  think  differently  from  the  vulgar, 
unlefs  it  is  when  I  treat  exprefsly  of  that  matter; 
butwhen  I  touch  upon  a  thing  incidentally,  it  is 
a  rule  with  me,  to  fall  in  with  the  common  opi- 
nion concerning  that  thing.     This  is  a  method  I 

found 
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found  abfolutely  neceflary  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
avoid  interrupting  the  thread  of  my  difcourfe,  and 
incumbering  it  with  foreign  matter  and  new 
queftions, 

XX.  They  have  fet  up  another  ftory  againfl 
Democritus,  which,  if  there  was  any  foundation 
for,  would  more  eflfeflually  prove  his  want  of 
underftanding,  than  all  the  burfts  of  laughter  that 
have  been  imputed  to  him.  Many  authors,  and 
among  them  Aulus  Gellius,  relate,  that  Demo- 
critus having  confidered,  that  the  fight  of  many 
fenfible  obje£ls  diverts  the  underflanding  from 
contemplating  natural  things  with  proper  atten- 
tion, put  out  both  his^yes,  to  qualify  himfelf  for 
refledting  upon  them  with  greater  profundltyj 
and  more  intenfely.  I  will  readily  acknowledge, 
that  fuch  a  refolution,  could  only  be  taken  by  a 
man  of  a  depraved  underflanding.  Illtid  quidem 
falfo  jaclatum  efi  dc  Democrito,  quod  fponte  fibi 
ademerit  oculos^  ^c,  (Lib.  de  Curiofic.)  What 
neceffity  was  there,  in  order  to  remove  the  im- 
pediment arifing  from  fenfible  objects,  for  his 
putting  out  both  his  eyes  ?  Would  not  (hutting 
himfelf  in  a  dark  room,  whenever  he  was  dif- 
pofed  to  fludy,  have  anfwered  the  fame  purpoie. 
The  poet  Laberius,  who  takes  the  thing  for 
granted,  adigns  another  reafon  for  his  blinding 
himfelf.  He  fays,  that  Democritus  put  out 
both  his  eyes,  to  avoid  feeing  the  profperity  of 

bad 
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bad  men  ;  as  if  he  could  not  as  well  havd  en- 
joyed  this  fa  tis  fade  ion,  by  retiring  from  all  com- 
merce or  intercourfe  with  the  world;  befides>  a 
man's  blinding  hunfelf  for  fuch  a  reafon,  argues  a 
four,  morofe,  and  furious  difpofition,  inftead  of 
a  pleafant  and  chearful  -one,  which  Democritus 
was  faid  to  pollefs.  Nor  is  what  Tertulliari 
advances  more  probable,  who  fays,  he  blinded 
himfelf  becaufe  he  could  not  bear  to  look  at 
women  without  emotions  of  incontinence,  nor 
without  being  vexed  if  it  happened  he  could  not 
enjoy  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  foreign 
than  this  to  the  genius  of  Democritus,  of  whom 
it  is  an  eflablifiicd  fadl,  that  he  was  always  averfe 
to  matrimony.  Such  fables  can  be  but  feebly 
fupported,  when  the  truth  is  enquired  into  and 
fought  after  with  attention. 

EPICURUS. 

SECT.     III. 

XXI,  This  philofopher  flouriflied  in  the  times, 
in  which  the  iirg  of  emulation  began  to  burn 
among  the  mailers  and  difciples  of  the  various 
fchools  of  philofophy,  who  mutually  w^aged  war 
againfl  each  other,  by  making  falfe  interpreta- 
tions of  the  do6lrines  that  each  maintained,  and 
by  ralfmg  falfe  accufations  againft  one  another's 

cuftoras 
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cuftoms  and  manners.  In  the  firfl:  place,  many  look 
upon  Ariftotle  as  a  notorious  calumniator-,  but  in 
the  fecond  place,  they  remark  that  he  was  amply 
repaid  in  his  own  coin,  for  that  he  was  egregioufly 
calumniated  himfelf.  I  find  more  appearances  of 
malice  in  the  calumnies  raifed  againfl  Epicurus, 
than  in  thofe  raifed  againfl  any  of  the  other  phi- 
lofophers.  Epicurus  placed  extreme  felicity  in 
enjoyment ;  which  was  an  equivocal  do£lrine, 
for,  confidered  in  a  latitudinary  fenfe,  it  might, be 
conftrued  to  mean  both  honeft  and  criminal  en- 
joyments. The  vulgar,  when  they  hear  the  word 
enjoyment,  are  apt  to  impute  an  evil  lignification 
to  it,  becaufe,  agreeable  to  their  grofs  ideas,  they 
hardly  confider  any  other  things  as  enjoyments, 
but  unbounded  indulgences,  in  incontinence  and 
debauchery;  or  they  at  leaft,  are  inclined  to  con- 
fider thefe  as  the  greateft  of  all  enjoyments.  This 
grofs  confl:ru£lion  of  his  do6trines  by  the  vulgar, 
gave  encouragement  to  his  rivals  to  ftigmatize  his 
tenets,  and  to  accufe  him,  of  placing  all  happinefs 
in  fenfuaiity  and  gluttony.  It  w;is  an  eafy  mat- 
ter, to  transfer  the  accufation  againfl  his  doflrines, 
to  militate  againfl  his  cufloms  and  manners  •,  be- 
caufe it  being  evident,  that  all  meil  have  an  in- 
nate defire  to  make  themfelves  happy  ;  confe- 
quently,  Epicurus  mull  be  underilood  fludiouily 
to  recommend  thofe  obje^ls  to  them,  in  which  he 
thought  happinefs  to  confift.  By  attributing  to 
T  him 
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him  then  this  perverfe  dogma, the  inference  dra^;;?!! 
from  it  was,  that  he  led  a  life  which  correfponded 
with  the  tenet ;  that  is,  that  it  was  all  fpent  iu 
lewdnefs,  gluttony,  and  drunkennefs. 

XXII.  Befidesthe  before-mentioned  caufe,  there 
were  two  others,  that  concurred  to  blacken  the 
fame  of  Epicurus.     The  firft  was,  his  erroneous 
and  impious  opinion  with  refpedl  to  the  Deity  ; 
for    he  held,   that    it  confiikd  of  a  multipli^ 
city    of   gods,    which  he  maintained  were  in- 
dolent, unable  to   do,   and  having  no  power  of 
doing,  either  good  or  harm  to  any  one;  and  were 
without  providence,  without  activity,  and  without 
influence ;  and  although  he  acknowledged  they 
had  a  right  to  be  worfliiped,  he  attributed  the 
obligation  we  arc  under  of  paying  them  adora- 
tion, to  be  due  to  the  excellence  of  their  nature^ 
intirely  dlftinft,  and  feparate  from  all  dependence 
we  have  on  them,  or  gratitude  that  we  owe  to 
them;    and    that  the   obfequies    we  pay  them, 
ihould  be  like  the  refpedt  we  pay  to  a  nobleman, 
on   whom  we  have  no  dependence,   and   from 
whofe  favour  we  entertain  no  expedlations ;   and 
which  we  confider,  as  a  thing  due  to  his  quality. 
I  grant,  that  this  afforded  a  powerful  motive  for 
entertaining  a  bad  opinion,  both  of  the  moral 
do(5lrine,  and  the  manners  of  Epicurus ;  for  if 
you  take  away  the  fear  of  puniftmcnt,  and  the 

hope 
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hope  of  reward  from  mankind,  you  can  found 
but  little  expe£lation,  that  they  will  efteem,  or 
practife  virtue. 

XXIII.  The  fecond  caufe  which  tended  to 
difcredit  Epicurus,  was  the  loofe  manner  ia 
which  fome  of  his  followers  lived  ;  who,  by  per- 
verting the  doctrine  of  their  mafler,  and  conflru- 
ing  it  to  favour  their  vicious  inclinations,  per- 
fuaded  many  people,  that  Epicurus  had  taiio-ht 
what  they  afferted  he  had  taught,  and  that  he 
had  lived  as  they  did. 

XXIV.  Notwlthftanding  all  thefe  prejudices 
againfl  him,  the  caufe  of  Epicurus  was  not  looked 
upon  as  fo  hopelefs  and  forlorn,  as  to  deter  fome 
authors  of  eminence  from  undertaking  his  defence, 
which  they  did  with  good  fuccefs*  Among  thefe, 
we  fee  {land  forth  in  the  foremofl  ranks,  our  fa- 
tuous Don  Francifco  de  Quevedo,  who,  from  the 
clear  teftimonies  of  many  enlightened  men  of  an- 
tiquity, proves  in  the  flrft  place,  that  Epicurus 
did  not  place  happinefs  in  corporeal,  but  in 
fpiritual  enjoyments;  and  fecondly,  that  this 
philofopher,  fo  far  from  being  given  to  gluttbny, 
was  very  fparing  in  his  diet,  both  with  refpe£l  to 
his  meat  and  his  drink,  living  for  the  moft  part  up- 
on bread,  water,  cheefe,  and  the  produce  of  his 
own  garden ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  lived  chaflly, 

T  2  and 
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and  abftained  from  venereal  indulgencie?.  As. 
the  works  of  Quevedo  are  almoft  in  the  hands^ 
of  every  body,  I  fliall  omit  a  repetition  of  the 
tediraonies  he  produces  in  favour  of  Epicurus. 
But  to  thofe  he  mentions,  1  fliall  add  two  others 
of  great  weight,  which  he  has  not  taken  notice  of. 
The  firft  is,  that  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzenus^ 
who  in  his  Iambics, applauds  highly,  both  the  mo- 
ral doclrine,  and  the  lite  of  Epicurus.  Thefe  are 
his  words : 

Ij>fam  voluptatem  futavit  prammn 
Epicurus  extare  ojnnibus  laboribus^ 
Mortaliumque  tetidere  hue  bona  omniay 
Ac  ne  ob  voluptatem  improbam  banc  laudarier 
^is  crederet,  moderatusy  et  cajius  fuit^ 
Bum  vixit,  ille,  dogma  rnoribus  probant. 

In  Englifh  : 

Epicurus  thought  that  pleafure  was  the  rezvcird  of 
all  toils y  and  that  this  was  the  ohjeB  or  completio7t 
of  all  mortal  good.  But  that  no  one  fhould  conclude 
he  meant  to  recommend  njicious  enjoyments^  it  will 
be  proper  to  ohfer-ve^  that  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  lifey  he  was  temperate  and  chajle,  and  proved 
what  his  dog?nas  were  intended  to  inculcate  by 
bis  manners, 

XXV*  The  authority  of  this  father,  is  of  great 

weight 
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/Weight  in  this   matter,  becaufe    he  fladied   in 
Athens,  where  Epicurus  had  fixed  his  habita- 
tion and  his  fchool ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable, 
had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  fome  authentic 
teftimonics,  both  of  his  doctrine  and  manner  of 
-living.  This  ftioiild  mollify,  or  abate  the  force  of 
the  objedion  that -is  made  to  Epicurus,  by  reafon 
gF  the  terms  of  contempt  and  reproach,  in  which 
Saint  Auflin,  Saint  Ambrofms,  and  Saint  Ihdo- 
xus  fpeak  of  him;  who  having  always  lived  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Athens,  may  have  given  this 
.account  of  him,  upon  the  credit  af  uncertain  me- 
moirs ;  and  might  poilibly  have  been  induced  to 
think,  that  fome  things  were  the  produdions  of 
Epicurus,  which  were  falfely  attributed  to  him 
:by  Diotimus,  who  was  a  Stoic  phikfopher,  and 
his  declared  enemy* 

XXVL  The  fecond  tefl:iraony  which  Quevedo 
has  omitted  to  mention,  is  that  of  the  philofopher 
Chryfipus,  v/ho  was  contemporary  with,  and  an 
^avowed  enemy  and  rival  of  Epicurus,  and  as  fuch, 
ihould  be  believed  with  Tefpe6t  to-  every  thing 
he  teftifies  in  his  favour.  Chryfipus  then,  as 
quoted  by  Stobseus,  admits  that  Epicurus  was 
endowed  with  chaftity,  although  he  malignantly 
infmuates,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  caufe,  that 
was  an  opprobrium  to  his  character,  for  he  attri-  - 
bates  it,  to  his  infenfibility  or  ftupidity.     Thefe 

T  ^  tW.Q 
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two  philofophers,  lived  in  Athens  at  one  and 
the  fame  time ;  and  as  his  neighbour  and  his  ri- 
val, Chryfipus  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  vices  of  Epicurus;  and  if  he  had  been  laf- 
civious,it  is  very  clear,  that  he  would  not  have  al- 
lowed he  was  continent.  As  he  could  not  then 
deny  he  v/as  chafle,  he  gives  his  malice  another 
turn,  and  fays,  that  bis  cpntinence  was  not  the 
eiTe6l  of  his  virtue,  but  of  his  ftupidity. 

XXVII.  Finally,  I  fhall  urge  againfl  the  ca- 
lumniators of  Epicurus,  an  argument,  that  ap- 
pears to  me  of  great  weight  and  efficacy  :  Dio- 
genes Laertius  relates,  that  the  writings  of  Epi- 
curus were  innumerable  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
author  of  antiquity,  who  had  compiled  fuch  a 
multitude  of  books.  Scrlpfit  mitem  Epicurus  in- 
jinita  volutnina,  adeo  ut  illorum  multitudlne  cunc- 
tos  fuperaverit.  (Diog.  Laert,  lib.  10.)  Let  any 
man  now  who  is  the  mofl  prejudiced  againfl: 
Epicurus,  tell  me  whether  it  is  likely,  that  a 
man  who  placed  his  "whole  happinefs  in  corpo- 
real gratifications  and  enjoyments,  and  mufl:  con- 
fequently  have  given  himfelf  up  to  gluttony, 
drunkennefs,  and  lufl:,  could  poflibly  have  written 
fo  many  books.  It  is  plain  and  evident  that  he 
could  not ',  becaufe  his  debaucheries  would  have 
prevented  him  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  time, 
frora  being  able  to  purfue  his  fludies,  and  fron) 

taking 
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taking  pen  in  hand,  and  mufl  at  lafl:,  have  come 
to  incapacitate  him  totally,  as  fuch. debaucheries 
commonly  do  thofe,  who  lead  that  brutal  kind 
of  life. 

XXVIII.  There  remains  fomething  flill  for  us 
to  reply  to,  that  has  been  advanced  on  the 
three  beforementioned  heads,  which  are  the  ar- 
ticles, on  which  the  calumniators  of  Epicurus, 
principally  ground  their  accufations  againft  him. 
The  firft  thing  he  is  charged  with,  is  eaiily  an- 
Aver:d,  becaufed  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  Epi- 
curus lired  fparingly,  and  was  fober  andcontinent ; 
from  wheiice  it  may  be  evidently  iaiferred,  that 
he  could  not  place  his  whole  happinefs,  in  the  de- 
lights of  gluttony  and  fenfuality.  He  wifhed  to 
be  happy ;  which  is  a  defire,  that  from  invinci- 
ble neceffity,  attends  every  man ;  and  confe- 
quently,  if  he  had  thought  happinefs  confifted 
in  corporeal  enjoyments,  he  would  induftrioufly 
have  fought  after  and  embraced  them.  But  let 
us  delineate  this  matter,  with  greater  nicety  and 
jexadnefs. 

XXIX.  There  are  two  things  to  be  conlidered 
in  the  doftrine  of  Epicurus ;  the  one  certain,  the 
other  queflionable  :  the  certain  one  is,  what  fpe- 
cies  of  enjoyment  it  was,  in  which  he  thought 
^appinefs  cojififted.     With  regard  to  the  firft  of 
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thefe  points,  io  far  was  he  from  falling  in  with, 
or  adopting  grofs  ideas,  that  it  was  always  re-r 
ma'-kcd,  he  exprefTed  himfelf  with  more  delicacy 
and  propriety,  and  alfo  more  philofophically,  than 
Sxny  of  the  philofophers  of  Paganifm  ;  fome 
of  whom  make  happinefs  to  conlifl  in  riches, 
others  in  dominion,  others  in  honours,  others  in 
health,  others  in  fame,  &c.  ,  Generally,  if  you  at- 
tend to  themj  befides  their  erring  in  fundamen- 
tals, they  reafon  with  great  impropriety,  becaufe 
they  fometimcs  mjilake  for  happinefs,  the  obje£i: 
that  produced  it;  and  at  others, the  inftrument  that 
procured  it.  Epicurus,  explains  the  matter  in  a 
direct  way^  and  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  effence 
of  the  thing  itfel't,  and  not  by  its  caufes.  He  con- 
flitutes  happinefs,  to  confifl:  in  an  afl  of  the  foul, 
and  in  this,  all  our  mod:  eminent  theologians  agree 
with  him,  and  fome  of  them  likewife  concur  with 
him,  with  refpe£l  to  the  fpecies  of  the  a£l;  for  they, 
like  Epicurus,  place  formal  felicity,  in  delight, 
enjoyment,  or  i tuition.  This  is  a  fentiment, 
which  although  it  is  not  the  mod  approved  in 
the  fchools,  feems  to  be  upheld  by  thofe  great 
authorities,  Saint  Auflin,  and  Saint  Thomas. 
Saint  Aufiin  in  his  firft  book  de  Doclrin.  Chrill. 
cap.  32,  fays,  that  the  fupreme  reward  which 
God  bellows,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  him  :  Hac 
autein  inerces  [umma  eji^  iit  eo  pcrfruamur  ;  and  in 
his  eighth  book  de  Civit.  cap.  9.  he  expreffes 

himfcif 
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himfelf  to  this  efFe£i:,  that  no  one  can  be  happy 
who  does  not  enjoy  his  beloved  obje^l :  Nemo 
beatus  efi,  qui  eo  quod  amat  non  fniitur*  Saint 
Thomas  i.  2.  quajft.  33.^art.  3.  in  corp.  diflin- 
guifhing  between  the  ultimate  objedlive,  and  for- 
mal end  of  man,  fays,  that  thefirji  is  God^  and 
the  fecond  fruition^  or  ad  of  enjoying  God ;  in 
which  is  included,  the  delight  of  pojfejjing  the  ultimate 
endy  and  in  this  fenfe  it  may  be  faid,  that  enjoy- 
ment is  the  Jiimfnum  bonum  of  man.  Optimum  in 
unaquaque  re  ejl  ultimus  fiyiis.  Finis  autem,  ut 
fupradi5fum  eji,  dvpliciter  dicitur^fcilicet  ipfa  res,, 
et  iifus  reiy  ftcut  finis  avari  ejl^  vel  pecunia,  *vel 
fajjio  pe amies y  et  fecundum  hoc  idtimiis  finis  hcminis 
did  pot  eft,  vel  ipfe  I)  ens,  qui  eftfummum  bonum  fini-^ 
pliciter,  velfruitio  ipftusy  qutz  iw,portat  deledatio" 
nem  quandam  in  tdtimofine-^  et  per  hunc  inodumali- 
qua  deledatio  hominis  potejl  did  optimum  inter  bo^ 
na  humana^ 

Suppofing  then  that  Epicurus  did  not  err,  in 
placing  all  human  felicity  in  enjoyment,  all  that 
can  be  urged  againft  him  is,  that  he  miftook  in 
afTigning  the  obje£l  of  this  enjoyment;  and  I  ac- 
knowledge that  he  did  err  in  this  particular;  but 
at  the  fame  time  that  I  make  this  acknowledg- 
^lent,  I  mufl  beg  leave  to  ailedge  two  things  in 
his  favour:  the  firft  is,  that  if  4ie  did  err,  his  er- 
for  was  not  accompanied  with  any  diCionefl  de- 
I  fign 
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fign  that  tended  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  man- 
kind :  the  fecond  is,  that  he  erred  lefs  than  any 
of  the  other  Gentile  philofophers.  In  the  firft 
place,  befides  the  teillmonies  we  before  produced, 
of  the  fobriety  and  continence  of  Epicurus,  the 
thing  is  proved  by  his  own  writings.  Among 
the  few,  which  by  the  diligence  of  Diogenes  La- 
ertius  have  been  r^fcued  from  oblivion ;  is  his 
letter  to  Meceus,  where  he  expounds  his  whole 
rnoial  do£lrine,  and  clearly  points  out  and  incul- 
cates, that  the  enjoyment  he  means  to  afhgn  as 
the  conflitntive  principle  of  happinefs,  is  that, 
which  refuits  from  the  blelTings  of  health,  bodily 
cafe,  and  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  but  pofitively 
excludes  indulgences  in  forbidden  pleafures. 
The  following  words  of  his,  which  refute  the  ma- 
iignant  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  his 
do6irine,  by  his  rivals,  and  many  ignorant  people, 
deferve  particular  attention :  Conjiat  igiliir^  quan- 
do  'volupiatem ;  heat  a  vit(Z  dicimus  finem,  non  in^ 
telUgere  nos  eas  voluptates,  qua  Jiint  virorum  luxu 
diJ/Jtientium,  aui  aliorum  etiamy  qiiaienus  fpe^antiir 
in  ipfa  a6lionefyuendiy  qua  nimirum  fenfus  juciinde ^ 
dulciterque  afficitur,  veluti  qidddam  ignoranteSy 
aut  a  nobis  dijfentientes,  aut  alioqu'in  adverfum  nos 
7nale  ajfedi  interpret  ant  ur ;  fed  illud  dumtaxat  in- 
telligimus,  non  dolere  corporey  ac  animo  non  pertur^ 
hari.  SiquideJunoncompotationes comejfationej'que per^ 
petu^y  non  ipfapuerorum  mulier  unique  conjuetudo,  non 
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pifchivi  deli  day  aiit  qUiCcumque  alia  menfa  lauti- 
oris  cupedia  jucunda?n  vita?ii  pariunt,fed  qua  cum 
fobrietate,  fereneque  adeo  ani?no,  eft  ratio,  caufas^ 
cur  quid  eligendiluiy  fugiendumve  fit ^  invejiigansy  ac 
opiniones  abigensy  oh  quas  plurima  mentes  occupat 
perturb  aiio, 

XXXI.  This  doflrine,  does  not  tend  to  pro- 
mote any  irregularity  whatever  in  human  life,' 
for  health  of  body,  and  ferenity  of  mind,  mv^y 
very  lawfully  be  wiflied  for  by  any  man ;  and 
there  are  men  very  fpiritually  difpofed,  who  po- 
fitively  defire  them,  and  are  alfo  folicitous  about 
procuring  them.  It  is  however  a  miilaken  notion, 
to  place  Lilrimate,  or  fupremc  felicity,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  them ;  but  this  is  an  error,  which 
'was  common  to  all  the  Gentile  philofophers,  who 
everyone  of  them,  placed  iron  created  obje6ls.  Ifay 
alfo,  that  the  error  of  Epicurus  in  this  refpeft,  was 
lefs  than  that  of  any  of  the  others,  becaufe  he 
was  at  lead  right,   with  regard  to  the  object  on 
which    he   placed    happinefs,    by    fpeaking   of 
it,    as  confined   to    fublunary  things  ;    but    the 
other  philofophers,   did  not  even    hit  this   nail 
on  the  head  :   for  if  we  conternplate  a  man  pof- 
feffed   of  all  thofe   advantages,    in  which  they 
rnaintained  happinefs    confided,  fuch  as  riches, 
,  honours,   tame,    learning,  &c.  he  may  notwith- 
ftanding  his  pofTefiing  all  thefe,  lead  a  very  un- 
|:iappy  and  miferable  Hfe  j   becaufe  >  neither  of 

them 
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them  feparately,  nor  all  of  them  put  together,  can 
fecure  him  from  a  thoufand  afflicftions,  that 
may  be  brought  upon  him,  by  numberlefs  adverfc 
accidents.  For^  fuppofe  him  to  be  learned,  rich, 
snd  powerful,  to  whatever  degree  you  pleafe, 
none  of  thefe,  can  prevent  the  death  of  his 
efteemed  friend  ;  nor  the  infidelity  of  his  beloved 
wife  ;  nor  can  they  infurc  him,  that  his  children 
Hiali  not  turn  out  flupid  or  ill-difpofed  ;  nor  can 
ihey  ihield  him,  from  the  flings  and  mortifications 
be  is  expofed  to,  from  the  malice  of  envious  peo- 
ple, 8cc.  But  by  attaining  what  Epicurus  held 
happinefs  to  confiil  in,  that  is  health  of  body, 
snd  ferenity  of  mind,  a  man,  let  what  will  happen 
to  him,  would  at  leafl  live  free  from  mifery,  and 
fo  long  as  he  preferves  thefe  bleflings  of  bodily 
health,  and  a  ferene  flate  of  mind,  may  be  faid 
to  be  a  happy  perfon,  becaufe  he  experiences  no 
aiFii£hon,  or  anxiety. 

XXXII.  In  oppofition  to  this,  fome  may  reply, 
that  the  tenets  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics,'  who 
placeall  happinefs  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  fliould 
be  preferred  to  thofe  of  Epicurus.  To  which  I 
anfwer,  that  this  dodlrlne  has  a  fine  found,  but 
that  it  is  falfe  and  ridiculous  in  the  fundamental 
parts  of  it.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  Stoics  were 
the  Icafl  fmcere  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers. 
A  great  critic  of  recent  date,  very  humouroufly 
and  properlvcajlcd  them  the  Ph:>rifeesof  Paganifm. 

The 
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*  The  name  of  virtue  was  ever  m  their  mouths, 
and  the  virtue  they  preached  up,  was  of  the 
mod  anftere  kind;  but  notwithftanding  this,  they 
in  fa6l  v^^ere  as  folicltous  to  promote  their  ov/n  tern-  , 
porai  interefls  and  convenience,  as  the  raofl:  wordly 
of  mankind.  Seneca,  that  bright  pattern  of,  and 
efteemed  honour  to  the  Stoic  fchool,  at  the  fame 
lime  that  he  rolled  in  riches,  and  was  living  in  the 
highed  ftile  of  pomp,  and  with  the  greatefl  profu- 
iion  of  luxury,  to  fay  nothing  of  his  ufury,  vocife- 
rated loudly  in  favour  of  poverty ;  which  ilrongly 
evinces,  that  the  Stoics,  without  the  exception 
of  even*' Seneca  himfelf,  were  hypocrites,  who 
did  not  believe  it  was  j)ofrible  for  any  one  ta 
pradliife,  the  very  virtue  they  had  preached 
up.  They  would  have  had  a  learned  and  a  wife 
man,  arrive  at  being  an  infenfible  one  ;  who 
while  he  was  fufFering  the  greateil  torments, 
fhould  appear  cheerful  and  ferene  ;  and  that  he 
fhouid  feem  no  more  affected  with  all  the  vexa- 
tions that  can  be  given  hira  by  mankind,  than 
the  fun  feems  to  be,  with  the  arrows  that  are  dif- 
charged  againft  Heaven  ;  or,  than  the  gods  are 
with  the  blows  that  are  given  to  their  datues. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  fimilies,  are 
made  ufe  of  by  Seneca ;  from  whence,  it  may 
evidently  be  inferred,  that  the  virtue  he  recom- 
mended, was  not  only  an  ideal,  but  a  chimerical 
one.  The  behaviour  of  Dionyfius  of  Heraclea,. 
Ihews  very  plainly,  the  extravagance  cf  the  Sroic 
phHofophy.     This  philofopher,  was  for  a  long 

while 
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while  a  difciple  and  a  feclary  of  Zeno's,  during 
allwhich  time,  he  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health  j 
but  became  afterwards  afflidled  with  a  fevere  dif^ 
order  in  his  eyeS;  or  as  fome  fay,  in  his  kidneys  j 
and  indeed  Cicero  mentions  them  both  :  and  find-^ 
ing  that  it  was  impofTible  under  thefe  "afBidlions, 
for  him  to  enjoy  that  cahimefs  and  ferenity  of 
mind,  which  was  fo  much  recommended  by  Zeno, 
he  abandoned  his  mailer's  fchcol^  and  gave  him- 
felf  up  to  all  forts  of  debauchery. 

XXXIIL  Virtue  is  not  only  good,  but  even 
capable  of  making  a  man  happy,  if  confidered  as 
a  means;  but  contemplated  according  to  the  fy- 
flem  of  the  Stoics,  as  the  fum  of  all  happinefs, 
independent  of  any  reward,  except  what  refults 
from  itfelf,  it  is  arduous  and  toilfome.  I  fuppofe 
that  Saint  Paul,  was  full  as  virtuous  a  man,  as  ei- 
ther Seneca  or  Zeno.  And  what  did  he  fay  of 
virtue,  as  ftanding  by  itfelf,  and  confidered,  with- 
out relation  to  the  reward  of  eternal  happinefs  > 
Why  the  very  reverfe  of  what  was  faid  by  thofe 
philofophers  :  Si  in  hac  vita  tantiim  in  Chrijlofpe- 
rantesfumuSy  miferahiUores  fumus  omnibus  homini- 
hus^  (i  ad  Corinth.  15.)  If  in  this  life  only  we 
have  hope  in  Chrijty  we  are  of  all  men  mof  miferable. 
And  why  the  moft  miferable  \  can  it  be  becaufe 
we  are  ihe  mofl  virtuous  ? 

XXXIV. 
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XXXIV.   The  point  of  religion,  is  the  moft 
tender  one  in  all  the  do£lrine  of  Epicurus.     He 
admitted  that  there  were  gods,  but  maintained,  that 
they  had  no  hand  in  the  direflion,  or  manage- 
ment of  human  affairs.     I,  in  truth,  can  conceive 
no  error  more  abfurd,  than  that  of  denying  the 
exigence  of  a  deity,  except  it  is,  that  of  admitting 
there  is  fuch  a  being,  and  denying  his  providence. 
Some  fuppofe  that  Epicurus,  thought  differently 
from  what  he  fpoke  on  this  fubjeft ;    that  is,  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  Heathen  divinities ;  but, 
only  acknowledged  their  exiftence,for  fear  of  being 
puniftiedif  he  had  done  otherwife.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  he  frequented  the  temples,  anda.ffiiled  devoutly 
at  the  facrificesjinfomuch,  that  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
extols  him  for  his  eminent  devotion  to,  and  re- 
fytdi  for  the  gods  :  SanSittatis  qu'idem  in  Beos,  et 
charitatis  in  patriamfuit  in  eo  aff edits  ineffabiUs. 
I  fay,  fome  fuppofe  that  this  was  all  hypocrify  : 
_^  it  may  have  been  fo,  biit  there  feems  no  reafon 
to  fufpedl,  that  he  dkl  not  both  fpeak  and  a£t 
with  fmcerity.     For,  admitting  there  have  been 
philofophers,  who  have  denied  the  exigence  of 
any  deity,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  there  might  be  another,  who  con- 
ceived the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  fort  of  deity  only, 
as  was  idle  and  inactive,  and  who  v/as  a  titular 
or  honorary  being,  that  was  happy  in  himfelf,  and 
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divefted  of  all  care.  The  conceptions  of  men,  are 
exceedingly  flrange  and  various ;  of  which  truth, 
wc  have  an  inftance  in  Pliny  the  elder.  This 
great  man,  who  was  fufEciently  enlightened  to 
be  convinced,  that  the  gods  the  Gentiles  wor- 
ihiped,  Vv^ere  fabulous;  and  to  be  fully  fatis- 
fied,  that  if  there  was  a  God,  it  mufl  be  one 
only  God :  yet,  notwithflanding  all  this,  he  fell 
into  the  fame  error  that  Epicurus  did;  for,  he 
faid  pofitively,  that  in  cafe  there  was  fuch  a  deity, 
he  never  interfered  either  little  or  much,  with 
human  affairs;  and  afierted,  that  it  was  ridiculous 
for  any  man  to  fuppofe  he  did  :  Irridendum  vero 
agere  ciiram  rerum  humanarum  illud  quid  quid  efi 
fummum.  But  what  is  more,  he  looked  upon 
this  neglect  of  the  government  of  the  world,  not 
as  a  defe<51-,  but  as  an  excellence,  precifely  ap- 
pertaining to  the  deity ;  and  declared,  that  the 
admitting  of  his  providence,  was  a  degradation  of 
his  dignity :  Anne  tarn  trijii,  multiplicique  miyiif- 
terio  non  -pollui  credamus^  duhitemufve  ?  If  then 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity,  which  Pli- 
ny unqueflionably  was,  conceived  ina(^ion  to  be 
a  perfe<5lion  neceffarily  belonging  to  the  deity,^ 
why  fhould  we  be  furprized  that  Epicurus 
adopted  the  fame  error  ?  He,  let  this  proceed 
from  what  principle  it  would,  either  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  imagination^  or  artifice  to  difguife 

what 
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v/hat  the  Athenians  held  to  be  impiety,  lived 
unmolefled  in  Athens,  nor  was  there  et^er 
any  profecution  inftituted  againfl  him  in 
that  city,  on  the  fcore  of  religion.  If  Diagoras 
had  conduced  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner, 
he  might  have  vented  his  furious  choler,  with- 
out danger  of  the  Athenians  purfuing  him  with 
fire  and  fword,  and  fetting  a  price  upon  his  head 
by  proclamation  ;  but  this  philofopher  having 
continued  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  fuper- 
ftitioufly  devoted  to  the  gods,  wiien  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  years,  all  of  a  fudden  turned  Atheift  ; 
and  his  motive  fordoing  this,  was  one  of  the  mofl: 
ridiculous  in  the  world.  Diagoras,  was  both  a 
philofopher  and  a  poet ;  and  it  happened,  that 
one  of  the  fame  profefFion,  had  purloined  from 
Diagoras,  certain  verfes  which  he  had  compofed  ; 
for  this,  he  convened  him  before  the  judges  to 
anfwer  for  the^plagiary  ^  where  the  accufed  per- 
fon  was  examined  upon  oath ;  and  he  fwore 
falfely,  that  the  verfes  were  of  his  own  com- 
pofmg.  Diagoras  could  produce  no  witnelTes  to 
prove  the  fadi  againfl  him,  fo  the  man  was  ac- 
quitted, and  afterwards  publilhed  the  verfes  as 
his  own>  receiving  the  applaufes  for  them, 
which  were  properly  due  to  Diagoras  ;  whofe 
indignation  was  fo  inflamed  at  this,  that  it  in 
a  manner  turned  his  head  ;  and  he,  in  the  ful- 
nefs  of  his  wrath,  began  to  wrice  agaiiifl  the 
U  Greciaa 
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Grecian  deities ;  and  to  publiili  to  the  worlcl^ 
that  it  Was  the  nioft  fooliih  thine:  imao-ina-* 
ble,  to  fuppofe  that  there  were  gods;  for  if  fuch 
beings  had  exilled,  they,  inflead  of  fufFering  the 
man  who  had  injured  him,  to  be  crowned  with 
iinjuR-  applaafe,  would  either  not  have  permitted, 
or  elfe  would  have  puniihed  his  infolence.  I 
fay,  that  Diagoras,  by  adopting  the  theological 
.  fyflem  of  Epicurus^  might  have  vented  his  anger 
without  endangering  his  head ;  as  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  letting  wickednefs  go  unpunifhed,  and 
reign  triumphant  in  the  world,  the  want  of  pro- 
vidence in  the  deity,  \vould  have  the  fame  effe^^, 
as  the  a^^ual  want  of  a  deity,  and  the  Athe- 
nians would  have  winked  at  that  blafphemy, 
as  they  did  at  the  blafphemy  of  Epicurus. 

XXXV.  But  what  is  moft  to  the  point,  will 
'be  to  examine  whether  the  theological  error  of 
Epicurus  tended  to  produce  any  eonfequences, 
that  might  promote  the  diforderly  life,  wl:rkh 
his  rivals  attribute,  and  which  is  vulgarly  impu- 
ted to  him.  I  confefs,  that  he  who  would  fay 
of  a  man,  who  denies  the  exigence  of  a  deity, 
or  if  he  admits  of  his  exiftence,  denies  his  pro- 
vidence, that  he  is  a  perfon  of  perverfe  m.an- 
ners,  would  generally  be  right  in  his  judgment 
with    regard  to    the  fa^Sls,  but    would   millake 

ill 
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m  point  of  the  propriety  of  his  decifion,  if  he 
only  coniidered  the  error  as  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  an  erroneous  'dogma.     The  reafon  is, 
becaufe  there  are  men  who  are  without  vices, 
only  becaufe  they  are  without  paffions ;  and  tem- 
perament has  the  fame  effect  with  them,  that  vir- 
tue has  with  other  people.    Vice  neceifarily  fap- 
pofes  a  man  to  be  actuated  by  a  depraved  incli- 
nation, and  the  deiires  depend  on  the  complex- 
ion of  the  individual.    Thus  he  who  is  naturally 
of  a  very  placid  difpofition,  feldom  Ihews  any 
inclination  to  run  into  the   excelTes,  of  either 
gluttony,  or  lull,  and  whether  he  believed  there 
was,  or  was  not  a  God,  and  that  if  there  was,  he 
would  not  punilh  thofe  exceiTes,  he  would  flill 
be  temperate  and  chafte.     I  fay  the  fame  of  all 
other  vices,  and  vicious  paffions.     In  reality,  an 
atheifl  of  good  cufloms  and  manners,  if  he  is  a 
monfter,  is  a  monfler  we  have  foraetimes  feen. 
Pliny  doubted  whether  there  was  a  Deity,  or  if  he 
did  not  doubt  it,  difbelieved  his  Providence  ;  but 
with  all  this,  nobody  could  caft  the  lead  impu- 
tation on  his  cufloms  or  manners ;  for  he  was 
temperate,  fmcere,  and  a  lover  of  juftice  ;   and 
his  writings  are  full  of  invedives  againfl  vice, 
which  are  exprefTed  with  fuch  force  and  energy, 
that  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  coming  from 
his  heart.     To  fum  up  the  whole,  two  of  the 
U  2  belt 
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beft  emperors  that  were  known  in  Rome  in  ths 
days  of  paganifm,  Titus,  and  Vefpafian,  efteenl- 
ed  him  much,  and  always  confided  to  him  moft 
important  employments.  The  famous  atheifl  of 
thefe  latter  tim.es,  Benito  Spinofa,  always  led  a 
retired  life,  and  kept  himfelf  conflantly  employed, 
either  in  fludy,  or  making  telefcopes  and  microf- 
copes,  and  was  a  fober.  Continent,  and  pacific 
man.  There  were  ftrong  fufpicions  of  atheifm, 
againft  the  Englifhman  Thomas  Hobbes,  but  he 
never  was  accufed  of  being  addicted  to  any  vice. 
Then  why  might  not  Epicurus,  notwithdanding 
his  miftaken  faith,  hate  lived  exempt  from  the 
tices,  of  which  he  has  been  vulgarly  accufed  f 
and  this  being  not  improbable,  Why  (hould  not 
we  believe  he  did  fo,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
many  and  grave  ted imonies  that  have  been  exhi- 
bited in  his  favour  ?  If  to  this  it  fhould  be  re- 
plied, that  the  lives  of  atheifls  were  made  up  of 
mere  appearances,  and  deceptions,  to  efcape  ei- 
ther infamy  or  punifhment ;  I  anfwer,  that  fci- 
my  purpofe,  this  is  fuilicient,  for  that  I  never 
meant  to  infift,  that  Epicurus  was  a  man  truly 
virtuous,  but  only  to  fhew,  that  what  had  been 
faid  of  the  turpitude  of  his  moral  do£l:rines,  and 
of  his  gluttonies,  and  obfccnities,  was  falfe  and 
grouadlefs. 

XXXVI.  The 
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XXXVL  The  laft  prefumptive  charge  againfl 
Epicurus,   which  is  founded  upon   the  diilblute 
lives  of  fome  of  his  fedlaries,  is  totally  contemp- 
tible.    The  argument  urged  againfl:  Epicurus, 
that  fome  of  the  debauched  pupils  gf  his  fchool 
interpreted  his  do6lrines  in  favour  of  vice,  is  like 
that  which  is  brought  againfl  the  catholic  churchy 
on  account  of  fome  introducers  of  novelties,  hav- 
ing mifunderitood  or  mifmterpreted  the  gofpel. 
There  were  two  forts  of  Epicureans  known  to 
antiquity,  one  of  which  were  termed  the  rigid, 
and  the  others  the  relaxed  ones.  Thefe  laft,  were 
confidered  as  the  heretics  of  Epicurianifm,  and 
as  deferters  of  the  do(51rine  of  Epicurus,  although 
they  retained  the  name  of  his  fe£i:aries.     The 
authority  of  Cicero  feems  ftrongly  to  confirni  this 
fentiment,  who  (lib.  2.  deFinibus)  fays;  Jc  mihi 
quidem  quod  et  ipfe  (Epicurus)   bonus  vir  fiiit,  et 
multi  Epicurei  fuerunt,  et  hodie  funt,  et  an]icitus 
JideleSy  et  in  ornni  vita  conjiantes,  et  graves^  nee 
voluptate^  fed  confilio  conjilia  moderantes,  hoc  vide- 
tur  major  vis  honeftatis^   et  minor  voluptails.     If 
-Epicurus  then,   was  a  good  and  an  honeft  man, 
^vhy  fliould  not  thofe  who  under  the  name  of 
his  fedtaries,  led  fcandalous  lives,  be  reje<51ed  as 
baftard  Epicureans  ?  And  if  among  thofe  who 
were  called  his  fedaries,  there  were  many  gQod 
ij[^en,  although  there  were  many  bad  ones  hke-, 
U  3  wife; 
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wife  ;  which  of  thefe  ftiould  we  efleem  as  the 
true  and  fmcere^  expounders  of  the  dodrine  of 
Epicurus  ?   ought  it  to  be  the  iirft,  or  the  laft  ? 

PLINY    THE    ELDER. 

SECT.     IV. 

XXXVII.  Pliny  makes  but  a  poor  figure,  in 
the  eye  of  the  inferior  chifs  of  literary  people, 
who  look  upon  him  as  no  better  than  an 
artful  impoflor,  that  filled  his  natural  hiftory 
with  improbable  tales.  This  has  been  occafion- 
ed  principally,  by  fome  authors  who  are  a  kind  of 
fecret-mongers,  and  who  deal  in  the  marvellous, 
and  have,  in  order  to  give  a  fandVion  to  their  writ- 
ings, quoted  the  authority  of  Pliny,  to  juftify 
many  of  the  wonderful  tales.they  relate;  but  thefe 
have  not  only  quoted  Pliny  for  what  he  never 
faid,  but  have  alfo  had  the  effrontery  to  make 
vife  of  his  name,  to  patronize  ftories  which  he 
point-blank  contemns  and  reprobates.  Pliny 
frequently  makes  mention  of  the  wonderful 
fecrets,  or  ft  range  operations  of  magic,  but  he 
always  does  it  with  derifion  and  contempt  ;  and 
treats  the  authors  of  them  as,  mountebanks  and 
impoftors.  1  have  always  faid,  and  I  won't  re- 
trad^ 
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tra£l  my  affertion  ;  that  you  will  not  find  in  all 
Pllny,  mention  made  of  any  fecret  of  the  portentous 
kind  (and  he  relates  many  of  that  fort)  which  he 
does  not  reprobate  as  a  ridiculous  tale,andanabfurd 
fiction,  generally  invented  by  thofe  who  call  them- 
felves  magicians.  Now  what  is  the  pra6lice  of  the 
dealers  in  thefe  kinds  of  fecrets  ?  Why  they  fay, 
that  they  e^tradled  the  relaticfiis  they  give,  of  them 
from  the  works  of  Pliny,  but  fraudulently  con- 
ceal thatPliny,  made  a  joke  of  them.  How  many 
iilly  people  have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  there 
are  thofe  that  can  make  themfelves  inviiible  when- 
ever they  pleafe,  and  that  the  great  fecret  of 
doing  this,  confifls  in  carrying  about  them, 
what  they  call  the  fun-ilower-lloae,  together 
with  the  plant  that  bears  the  fame  name.  This 
wonderful  receipt,  may  be  fcen  in  Pliny  Clib.  37. 
cap*  10.)  but  you  will  alfo  find  there  annexed  to 
ir,  by  Pliny,  the  flrongefl  cehfure  that  can  be 
expreifed;  for  he  fays,  that  an  extravagance  of 
this  kind  is  a  clear  proof,  of  the  aiTurance 
and  want  of  modefty  in  thofe  who  are  called  ma?- 
glcians,  and  {hews  plainly,  to  what  a  degree  they 
are  capable  of  lying.  Magorum  impuaenti<z,  vel 
manifejiijfimum  in  bos  quofque^  (that  is  the  fun- 
flower-ftone)  exemplum  eft.  He  exprefies  himfelf 
to  the  fame  efieci:,  in  every  other  part  of  his 
writifigs  where  he  fpeaks  of  magicians.  In  his 
thirtieth  book,  cap.  i.  in  one  (hort  fentence 
U  4  only. 
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only,  he  condemns  the  whole  farago  of  magical 
operations,  and  calls  magic  the  mofl  deceitful  and 
fallacious  of  all  zxis^  frauduletittjjima  artium. 

XXXVJIL  Even  of  the  leffer  fort  of  fecrets, 
U'hi^h  do  not  border  upon  the  incredible,  fuch 
as  medicinal  ones  commonly  are,  he  fpeaks  with 
fo  much  circumfpeclion,  that  he  fcarce  ever  fays 
any  thing  aiEimatively  refpe6ling  them.  He  al- 
ivays,  or  nearly  always,  fpeaks  doubtfully  of 
them,  and  ufes  the  terms,  it  is  fo  faid,  or  it  is 
fo  believed  ;  dicunt^  tradunt^  &c.  and  very  often, 
he  names  the  author  who  makes  mention  of 
them, 

XXXIX,  But  as  thofe  are  very  few  who  know 
rilny  in  his  own  works,  and  only  fee  the  mifer- 
able  extrads  that  are  made  from  them  by 
puffing  crafty  people,  they  are  led  from 
thence  to  conclude,  that  Pliny  was  the  author 
of  all  the  ridiculous  fidions  that  are  imputed  to 
him,  by  which  means,  this  great  writer  has  in- 
curred the  vulgar  ignominious  note,  of  being  ^ 
man  of  little  veracity,  and  one  who  could  not  be 
depended  on, 

XL.  The  worft  is,  (and  although  I  could 
\vifli  to  conceal  it,  the  facrcd  reverence  due  to 

truth 
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truth  obliges  me  to  declare  it)  that  not  only  fe- 
cret-mongers,  and  mountebank  puffers,  have 
brought  Pliny  into  this  difefleeni,  but  even  au- 
thors of  a  very  different  character,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  difcredit  him.  In  how  many  phi- 
lofophical  writings,  in  how  many  printed  fer- 
mons,  and  in  how  many  moral  abd  myftical  efr 
fays,  have  we  feen  Pliny  quoted  as  the  legitimate 
author,  of  this  or  that  fabulous  tale  ?  I  am  wil- 
ling to  believe,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them 
quote  him,  without  the  lead  defign  of  injuring 
his  fame,  and  relate  what  they  fay,  from  the  quo- 
tations of  others.  But  God  defend  us  from  a 
little  preacher  of  bagatelles,  having  it  in  his 
power  to  bring  Pliny  into  contempt,  becaufe 
fome  things  which  improperly  go  under  his  name, 
apply  aptly  as  fimilies,  or  allufions  to  his  chi- 
meras ;  I  fay  God  defend  us  in  fuch  cafes,  that 
he,  by  quoting  Pliny,  (hould  be  enabled  to  (belter 
himfelf  under  his  authority,  as  if  the  things  he 
mentions  came  immediately  from  him ! 

XLI.  Another  caufe  of  the  difcredit  of  Pliny, 
is  the  multitude  of  natural  prodigies,  which  are 
for  the  moil  part  falfe,  that  we  find  related  in  his 
hiilory,  efpecially  thofe  of  monilers  of  a  ilrange 
appearance,  fuch  as  pigmies,  men  without  heads, 
and  with  their  eyes  in  their  fliQulders;  others  with 

canine 
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canine  or  dogs  heads ;  others  again,  who  had  only 
one  eye,  that  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  fore^ 
heads  i  others,  with  their  feet  turned  backwards; 
others  with  two  pupils  to  each  eye  ;  others,  with 
ieet  fo  large,  that  they  were  capable  of  (hading 
their  whole  bodies ;  others,  who  fee  better  by 
Fiight  than  by  day  •,  and  of  whole  nations  of  Her- 
maphrodites ;  of  a  people,  who  fupporc  them- 
felves  wholly  by  fmelling  to  perfumes.;  and  of  ano- 
ther people,  where  all  the  individuals  are  witches 
and  wizards,  &c.  But  as  the  Furopeans  of  late 
years,  have  penetrated  into,  and  explored  nearly 
all  the  provinces  of  the  world,  but  have  found 
none  of  thefe  fpecies  of  monilers,  fome  have  fuf- 
pecled  that  they  were  all  the  children  of  Pliny's 
brain,  and  others  have  been  led  to  think,  that 
Pliny  had  been  indifcreet  enough  to  believe 
them,  upon  the  relations  of  lying  travellers. 

XLII.  It  is  pofiible  to  refute,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  thefe  caluiTinies,  and  to  fupport  the  re- 
futation bv  good  evidence.  In  the  firfl;  place, 
Pliny  fubjoins  to  every  one  of  thefe  (lories, the  au- 
thor from  whom  he  took  it.  Secondl}^,  prior  to 
hisgivingthe  account  of  the  multitude  of  prodigies 
he  relates,  he  protefts  that  he  does  not  pledge  him- 
felf  as  a  voucher  for  the  truth  of  them  ;  and  imme- 
diately refers  the  reader  to  the  works  of  the  authors 
.  from 
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frqm  whence  they  were  taken,  that  by  examin- 
ing them,  he  may  have  an  cpportuuit^  of  inform- 
ing himfelf  more  fully,  refpeding  any  doubts  he 
may  entertain  of  them ;  Nee  tamen  ego  in  pler'ifm 
que  torum  ohjlringam  fidevi  meam^  potiufque  ad  auc- 
tores  relegaboy  qui  dubiis  reddentur  omnibus^ 

XLIII.  By  way  of  fumming  up  the  defence  of 
Pliny,  we  fhall  here  recite  the  opinion,  which 
fome  very  learned  men,  and  critics  of  the  firil 
note,  have  entertained,  both  of  him  and  his  na- 
tural hiftory.  Celius  Rhodiginius,  calls  Pliny  a 
moji  learned  nmn,  and  adds,  that  nojie  hut  un^ 
learned  ones^  difrelijh  his  wrUiiigs,  Gerard  John 
Voffius,  calls  his  hiilory  a  great  worky  and  one 
that  can  never  be  fufficiently  applauded.  Jofeph 
Scaliger,  pronounces  that  the  natural  hiflory  of 
Pliny,  C71  aceomit  of  its  being  fo  great  and  excellent, 
is  7iot  relijhed  by  'vulgar  under/landings  ;  Lanfius, 
gives  it  the  title  of  the  Library  of  Nature  ;  and 
Angelo  Politianus,  iiluftrates  it  with  the  epithet 
of  a  collection  of  all  memorable  things,  and  calls 
the  author,  the  fupreme  judge  of  ingemdtyy  and 
a  mofl  acute,  difcreet^  and  admirable  cenfor. 
The  Jefuit  Drexelius,  proclaims  him  the  mojl  no^ 
hie  panegyrift  of  nature,  and  a  man  of  prodigious. 
en{dition  -,  and  fays  in  another  place,  that  he  is  a 

mojl 
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mqft  ferfpkuotis  fcrittmizcr^  and  delineator  of  nam 
iure.     J  lift  us  Li  pirns  fiys.  that  there  was  nothing 
vuhich  Piiny  had  not  read,  aj^d  which  he  d'.d  not 
miderjtand,  and  that  his  zvri  ings  comprehended  all 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans  put  together^ 
The  two  eulogiums  ^vhich  remain  for  us  to  men- 
tion, apply  more  directly  and  immediately  to  the 
fiibje<5l  of  this  apology  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  firft  is  that  of  Gulielraus  Biideus,  who  gives 
lilra  the  attribute,  of  a  man  of  xk\^  ftriSeft  vera- 
city, for  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  theexprellion 
Budeus  makes  ufe  of,  which  is,  veritatis  antifies. 
Thomas  Dempder  beftows  on  him  the  epithets, 
of  a  nioji  diligent  and  eloquent  writeVy  and  a  ?nan 
of  incomparable  veracity  ;  and  finally  pronounces, 
that  his  writings  were  of  more  value,  than  thofe 
of  ail  the  other  antient  authors  put   together. 
Unus  omniuin  infiar.     More  cannot  be  faid. 

LUCIUS    A  P  U  L  E  I  U  S, 


SECT.    V. 

XLIV.  I  have  always  wondered,  that  the  en- 
lightened Do6lor  Gabriel  Naudcisus,  Ihould  have 
fakea  no  notice  in   his  learned  book,  intituled. 

An 
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An  apology  for  great  men  who  have  been  /u/peBed 
of  magic,  of  Lucius  Apuleius,  againft  VN^hom,  the 
fufpicions  of  magic  are  mlich  more  vulgarized, 
and  with  a  better  foundation  of  reafon,  than  they 
are  againft  many  others  he  has  mentioned.  But 
let  that  omiffion  have  proceeded  from  whatcaufe 
it  will,  we  will  at  prefent  endeavour  to  fupply  the 
defe6l,  fo  that  this  elTay  may  in  fome  fenfe,  be 
lliled  an  addition  to  Naud^us's  book. 

XLV.  The  rumour  of  Apuleius  being  a  ma- 
gician, which  began  in  his  life-time,  and  was 
propagated  after  his  death,  is  flill  preferved  in 
the  annals  of  vulgar  literature.  It  is  certain, 
that  Apuleius  wzs  accufed  in  form  of  the  crime 
of  magic,  before  Claudius  Maximus,  the  pro- 
conful  of  Africa  j  and  alfo,  that  he  aded  as  his 
own  council  and  advocate  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  profecution  ;  and  being  a  learned 
and  eloquent  man,  defended  huufelf  admirably. 
This  procefs,  was  inftituted  before  a  Gentile  tri- 
bunal, where  the  judge,  the  culprit,  and  the 
accufers,  were  all  pagans.  After  the  death  of 
Apuleius,  the  Gentiles  fpread  the  report  of  his 
magic^  and  the  fame  of  it  infmuated  itfelf  fecretly 
and  by  degrees,  among  the  Chriilians ;  by  whom 
the  tale  has  (ince  been  propagated  in  books  of 

vulgar 
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vulgar  literature;  but  has  never  gained  Credit 
with  learned  men  ;  who  did  not  adopt  the  error, 
upon  the  affertions  of  ordinary  writers  ;  although 
there  is  nothing  fnrprizes  me  more,  than  the 
learned  LouisVives,  having  made  no  fcruple  to  af- 
firm (//2  lib.  iS,  de  Civit.  cap.  i  S.J  that  the  magic 
of  Apuleius>  was  a  certain,  and  well  eftabliflied 
faa. 

XL VI.  Apuleius  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
ftudied  firfl  in  Carthage,  afterwards  in  Athens ; 
and  lad  of  all  in  Rome.    He  was  a  man  of  great 
ingenuity,  and  made  large  advances  in  a  little 
time  ;  fo  that  in  the  fiovvrer  of  his  youth,  he  re- 
turned to   Africa  an  accomplidied  fcholar,   but 
Terypoorjhe  having  confumed  all  his  patrimony, 
in  the  expences  of  his  travels  and  his  education. 
His  youth,  his  agreeable  perfon,  and  his  difcre- 
tion,  opened  him  a  door,  that  afforded  him  en- 
trance into  a  life  of  plenty  arid  accommodation. 
A  rich  widow,  named  Prudentila,  was  captivated 
with  the  wit,  and  genteel  perfonal  appearance 
of  Apuleius,    and  invited   him  to  live  in    her 
houfe ;  which  invitation  ended  in  her  marrying 
him.    The  relations  of  Frudentila's  firll  hufband, 
by  whom  fhe  had  tv^o  fons,  were  much  difgufled 
at  this  ;  and  although  one  of  the  Ions,  who  was 
named  Fontianus,  and  was  nearly  arrived  at  man's 

ellatc, 
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eftate,  profefTed  a  great  friendfliip  for  Apulcius, 
and  was  affiitant  to  him  in  bringing  about  the 
match-,  he  became  afterwards  the  inftrument  of 
the  indignation  of  his  relations,  and  joined  with 
his  brother  and  them,  in  accufing  Apuleius  of 
witchcraft.  Their  firll  allegation  againfl  him 
Was,  that  he  with  magic  arts,  had  feduced  Pru- 
dentila,  and  won  her  heart ;  becaufe  that  after 
having  lived  nine  years  a  widow,  witHout  giving 
the  lead  occaii'n  for  any  fufpicion  of  her  con- 
tinence, Ihe,  when  advanced  in  years,  and  had 
fons  nearly  men  grown,  would  not  have  had  a 
propenfity  to  matrimony,  unlefs  ihe  had  been 
excited  to  it  by  fome  unfair  pra£l:ices,  .  They  al-  * 
ledged  fecondly,  that  Apuleius  fuperflitioofly" 
kept  a  magical  hobgoblin,  very  carefully  wrapt 
up  in  a  piece  of  linen  ;  and  they  alledged 
thirdly,  that  he  mufl:  bean  enchanter,  foi*  that  Fru- 
dentiia  had  written  him  a  letter,  in  which  flie  de- 
clared he  had  enchanted  her  ;  and  this  part  of 
the  letter  they  exhibited^  to  proye  the  charge. 

XL VII.  The  reply  we  fhall  m^ake  to  thefe 
heads  of  accufation,  is  that  which  Apuleius  made 
himfelf  to  the  court,  and  which  is  dill  preferved 
in  his  works.  He  treated  the  firfl  allegation 
"With  derifion,  faying  that  it  was  unnecelTary  for 
a  man  polTelTed  of  the  graces  and  accomplifh- 

meets 
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ments  they  had  alTigned  him,  to  pra61ife  nlagic 
arts,  to  captivate  the  heart  of  a  woman  of  forty 
years  old,  for  that  fhe  was  no  older,  although  his 
accufers  had  afierted  flie  was  fixty.  To  this  he 
added,  that  her  phyficians  had  advlfed  her  to 
marry,  imputing  to  her  continence,  fome  indifpo- 
fitions  (lie  laboured  under  ;  and  faid  further,  that 
her  fon  Poncianus  had  advifed  her,  in  cafe  fne 
did  marr}^,  to  take  his  friend  Apuleius  for  her 
husband. 

XLVIII.  in  reality,  nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  this  part  of  the  accufation  -,  but 
with  all  this,  it  was  well  received  and  much  at- 
tended to  by  the  vulgar  ;  who  upon  perceivings 
that  a  perfdn  who  in  other  refpe£ls  is  prudent 
and  cautious,  has  a  pafTion  for  one  of  a  different 
fex,  begin  immediately  in  their  goiiiping  eon- 
verfations,  to  impute  it  to  magic  potions  ;  and 
this  practice  or  notion  is  very  antient.  The  fame 
fort  of  rumour  was  circulated  in  Macedonia^ 
againfl  a  woman  of  Thelfaly,  with  whom,  Philip 
the  father  of  Alexander  was  greatly  enamoured  ; 
but  her  abfolution  from  the  fin  of  witchcraft, 
came  from  a  quarter  from  whence  it  might  have 
been  lead  expedied,  that  is,  from  the  injured 
Olympias,  the  wife  of  Philip.  This  queen  con- 
trived means  to  have  the  concubine  of  her  hus- 
band 
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band  brought  into  her  prefcnce  ;  and  upon  view- 
ing her  beauty,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  her  per- 
fon,  fhe,  without  further  enquiry,  pronounced 
fentence  in  her  favour  ;  and  faid  to  her,  Ah^  my 
childy  how  unjujily  have  you  been  calumniated,  for 
you  have  no  need  of  the  arts  of  witchcraft,  as  your 
perfonal  charms,  added  to  the  fprightlinefs  of  mind 
with  which  God  has  endowed  you,  are  fujfflcient  of 
themf elves,  to  captivate  the  heart  of  any  man. 

XLIX.  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  render  pro- 
bable a  charge  of  witchcraft,  to  alledge,  that  a 
perfon  of  whofe  judgment  and  circumfpe£lion  we 
have  had  long  experience,  fliould,  in  contra- 
diclion  to  the  great  opinion  we  had  formed  of 
his  chaftity,  have  been  hurried  away  by  an  ex- 
cefEve  paffion  of  love,  to  aft  diametrically  con- 
trary  to  the  former  tenor  of  his  condu<^ ;  for 
fuch  a  change,  without  having  recourfe  to  the 
power  of  magic,  may  be  accounted  for  upon 
very  rational  and  natural  principles.  There  are 
thofe,who,  but  here  and  there  an  individual,  have 
fufEcient  attra(51ion  tp  excite  in  them  fuch  a  paf* 
lion,  and  they  go  on  to  preferve  the  reputation 
of  being  rigoroufly  chafte  people,  till  their  fate 
prefents  to  their  view,  the  flee),  that  is  capable 
of  (Iriking  fire  into  their  flinty  breads  5  nor,  to 
produce  thofe  kind  of  effects,  is  there  any  neccf- 
fity  for  having  recourfe  to  fympathies,  as  thefe 

X  ^rp 
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are  things  which  can't  be  explained;  and  all  this 
bufmefs  is  performed  by  an  occult  mechanifra, 
whofe  operations  are  not  to  be  difcerned,  altha' 
it  caufes  the  impreflions  objecls  make  on  us  at 
different  times,  to  vary,  and  produce  different  af- 
fe£lions  in  us. 

L.  To  the  fecond  article  of  aceufation,  he 
anfwered,  that  what  he  kept  wrapt  up  in  the 
piece  of  linen,  was  a  kind  of  relique,  token,  or 
facred  fymbol,  of  the  myfterious  worfliip  of  a  cer- 
tain deity,  and  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  by 
fome  priefts  in  Greece  •,  which  he  proved  in  fuch 
a  itianner,  as  was  fatisfac^ory  to  the  judge. 

LI.  In  his  reply  to  the  third  article  of  accuf^- 
tion,  he  loaded  bis  accufers  with  ignominy,  and 
iilled  them  with  confuiion.  The  fa6^  was,  that 
the  fentence  of  the  letter  of  Prudentila,  which 
they  exhibited  againft  him,  when  detached  from 
the  context  of  it,  had  the  meaning  which  they 
alledged  it  to  have,  but  when  united  to  the  other 
parts,  and  reilored  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
was  taken,  it  had  a  quite  different  iignification.  I 
fliall  infert  the  part  of  the  letter  from  whence 
they  extra£i:ed  the  fentence.  Prudentila,  after 
expoflulating  with  her  fon  Pontianus,  and  com- 
plaining that  both  he  and  his  brother,  incited  to 
it  by  their  relations,  had  embroiled  themfelves  in 

a  via- 
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a  vindictive  difpute  with  Apuleiiis,  fpeaks  thus 
to  him :  /  having  determined  to  marry ^  for  the 
reafons  I  have  recited  toyou^yoiiyonrfelf  perfuaded 
me  to  take  Apuleius  for  a  hufband,  preferable  to 
nny  other  man\  and  you  being  alfo  a  great  admirer  of 
his  accompUfhments ,  mdde  him  familiarily  cc'^ 
quaint ed  with  me,  for  the  purpcje  of  bringing  about 
the  match;  but  now  that  you  are  flwmlated  to  it 
by  fome  vindictive  and  perverfe  perfons,  you  inftjiy 
that  Apuleius  has  fuddenly  turned  magician,  and 
has  enchanted  me.  It  is  clear^  that  this  is  a  mani- 
fefl  irony,  and  contains  a  lively  reproof  of  their 
calumny ;  but  the  accufers  exhibited  no  more 
than  thefe  laft  words  of  the  letter  :  Apuleius  has 
fuddenly  turned  magician •,  and  has  enchanted  me. 
Apuleius  requefted,  that  the  whole  letter  might 
be  read  ;  and  when  that  was  done,  the  infamous 
cheat  appeared  in  its  proper  coloursi 

Lil.  Thefe  reports  of  the  magic  of  Apuleius^ 
which  did  not  exceed  mere  fufpicions^  and  fufpici- 
onsthat  were  likewife  ill  founded,  and  which  when 
they  were  firft  raifed,  were  diffipated  and  driven 
away  by  his  own  mafterly  jiiflification  and  defence 
of  himfelf,  revived  after  his  death,  and  were  aug- 
mented to  fuch  a  degree,  that  at  the  period  in  which 
Chriflianity  began  to  predominate,  they  Cdm-^  to  be 
eftablifhed  almbll:  every  where  by  general  confent, 
and  by  the  voice  of  common  fame.  This  ap- 
pears from  La6lantius,  who  in  his  refutation  (;f 
X  ?  the 
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the  Pagan  Hi  erodes,  that  was  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, and  who,  in  a  treatife  he  wrote  to  de- 
feat the  arguments  of  the  Chrillians,  which,  in 
fupport  of  their  faith,  they  founded  on  the  mi- 
racles of  Chrifl,  infilled,  that  ApoUonius  Thya- 
neus,  by  the  help  of  his  magic,  had  done  equal 
or  greater  things ;  upon  which,  Laftantius  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  wonders  he  had  not  joined  to  the 
miracles  of  ApoUonius,  thofe  which  were  faid  to 
have  been  done  by  Apuleius  :  Voluit  ojlendere  Ap- 
plloniumyvel paria^vel  etiam  majorafedjfe.  Miriim 
quodApuleiwn  pr(ZtenmJ]it^  cujus  fohit ,  et  multa,  et 
vilra  memorari.  So  that  in  thofe  days,  it  appears 
that  many  miracles  were  faid  to  have  been 
done  by  Apuleius,  and  that  he  had  the  fame 
of  being  a  great  magician,  and  one  that  could 
vie,  or  (land  in  competition  with  ApoUonius. 

LIV.  It  appears  alfo,  that  a  century  after  the 
days  of  La^tantius,  the  rumour  of  the  feats  of 
Apaieius  and  ApoUonius  flill  exilled,  and 
feemed  to  have  become  more  prevalent  than  they 
were  before;  and  that  the  Gentiles,  to  dilcredit 
the  miracles  of  Chrift,  urged  the  prodigies  that 
had  been  done  by  ApoUonius  and  Apuleius,  and 
*"  affirmed,  th^t  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
ihem,  had  done  greater  things  than  our  Savi- 
our. This  IS  evident,  from  the  letter  of  Mar- 
cellinusto Saint  Auguilin,  in  which  he  requefts  the 

Saint 
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Sainttoanfwer  the  obje£lions,  the  Gentiles  made  to 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  refute  the  ar- 
guments they  made  ufe  of  to  difcreditthem,  which 
were  founded,  on  the  wonders  that  had  been  per- 
formed by  thofe  two  magicians.  He  fays  to  him : 
Frecator  accefferim,  ut  ad  ea  vigilantius  refpondere 
digfierity  in  qutbus,  nihil  a7npUus  Domi?ium,  quam 
alij  ho7mnesfacere  potueruntyfeciffe^  '^^^giffilf^  ^^^' 
tiiintur.  Apollomumfiquidemfuum  72obis,  et  Apu- 
leium  aliofqiie  magic cz  ariis  homines  in  juediwn 
froferunt^  quorum  majora  co?itendunt  extitijfe  mira- 
cula.  The  fame  thing  appears  from  the  fecond 
letter  of  Saint  Aguflin  to  Voluffianus,  and  from 
his  forty-ninth  to  the  presbyter  Deogratias. 

LIV.  But  what  man  of  any  underflanding, 
would  conclude  that  Apuleius  was  guilty  of 
witchcraft,  upon  the  depofitions  of  the  Gentiles; 
who^  feeing  that  the  truth  gained  ground,  were 
intent  upon  nothing,  fo  much  as  inventing  tales 
and  lies  to  preferve  their  ancient  faperftition  ? 
They  had  before  this,  availed  themfeives  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  deceirer  Philoftratus,andin  order  to 
eclipfe  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  had  made  ufe  of  the 
relations  he  gave  of  thofe  of  Apoiionius;  and  as 
one  crafty  deception  generallvbegecs  another,  they 
afterwards  brought  Apuleius  upon  the  theatre 
of  the  world  as  a  rival  of  Chrift  ;  but  with 
what  foundation?  Why,  with  lefs,  if  it  was 
X  3  poiTible 
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poffible  there  could  be  lefs,  than  they  had  for  intro^ 
ducing  Apolonius ;  for,  of  the  prodigies  performed 
by  this  lail,  there  bad  been  a  hiftory  compofed, 
fuch  a  one  as  it  was ;  but  of  Apuieius,  they 
knew  nothing  more,  than  that  he  had  been  re- 
puted a  magician  ;  and  upon  the  flrength  of  this 
rumour,  they  began  to  form  (lories  of  his  porten- 
tous  feats,  for  the  truth  of  which  fays  Saint  Au- 
guitin,  Nullo  Jideli  auciore  ja^itant^  which  is  fuf- 
ficent,  to  difcredit  all  that  has  been  faid  pf  hi§ 
magical  operations. 

LV.  The  arguments  we  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned for  fuppofing  Apuieius  to  be  a  magician, 
are  fufficiently  contemptible;  but  the  one  we  are 
about  to  recite,  is  mxuch  more  fo,  becaufe  it  is 
founded  in  grofs  ignorance ;  but  notwithftanding 
this,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  thofe  who  at 
this  day  believe  in  the  forceries  of  Apuieius,  do 
it  upon  the  credit  of  the  (lory  we  are  going  to 
relate.  "VVe  find  in  the  works  of  Apuieius,  an 
ingeniovis  fable,  intitled,  Ibe  Golden  Afs  \  in 
which,  Apuieius  recites  of  himfelf,  that  when  he 
Wis  upon  his  travels,  he  was  entertained  in  the 
houfe  of  a  woman  of  TheiTaly,  who  was  a  fa- 
mous witch,  and  who  kept  many  ointments,  which 
had  the  virtue  of  transforming  thofe  who  rubbed 
themfelves  with  them,  into  various  fhapes,and  rhat 
hefawl^eronenight,  from  aplacewhere  he  had  fe- 
creted  himfelf,  anoint  with  one  of  them,  which 
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transformed  her  into  a  fcreech  owl,  and  that  af- 
ter this  was  done,  fhe  flew  immediately  out  of 
the  window  in  quefl  of  her  gallant,  who  lived  a 
great  way  ofE     Apuleius,  excited  by  a  violent 
curiofity,  was  tempted   to  try  the  efFe61:  of  the 
ointment   on   himfelf;    fo  he  advanced    to   the 
cupboard  were  the  ointments  were  kept,  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  one  of  the  gallipots,  began  to  anoint 
himfelf,  which  he   did  very  plentifully;  but  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  inftead  of  taking  hold  of 
the  gallipot  which  would  transform  him  into  a 
fcreech-owl,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  one,  whofe 
contents  converted  him  to  a  quite  different   fpe- 
cies  of  bird ;    upon  this  he  feized  on   another, 
the  ointment  of  which,  inflantly  turned  him  into 
an  afs.  The  reft  of  the  fable,  confifts  in  the  recital 
of  many  pleafant  adventures  that  happened  to 
him  under  the  form  of  an  afs;  and  of  his  beino- 
fold  and  refold  to  many  different  mafters,  fomc  of 
whom  were  better,  and  others  worfe  ;    and  of  his 
undergoing  a  great  variety  of  hardftiips  5  but 
at  laft,  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  meet  with  fome 
rofes,  which  were  the  only  things  capable   of 
reftoring  him  to  his  natural   ftate,  and  upon  eat- 
ing a  mouthful  of  them,  he  inflantly  recovered  it. 
This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  fable  of  The  Golden 
Afs  \  under  w^hich figure,  Apuleius  reprefents  him- 
felf to  have  acted  m propria  perfona,  and  gives  an 
account  of  manyhumourous  and  odd  things  that 
befell  him,  while  hewasthos  metamorphofed. 

X  4  LVL 
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LVI.  This  fable  then,  either  from  having  been 
read  without  proper  attention,  or  from  people's 
not  having  had  any  account  of  it  but  b}^  hearfay, 
but  chiefly  and  principally  for  vi^ant  of  knowing 
from  whence  it  originated,  has  been  fuppofed  by 
many,  to  have  been  a  true  hiftory ;  and  from  a  belief, 
that  Apuleius  had  really  pradifed  magic  arts,  they 
went  on  to  credit  that  he  had  been  a  magician  by  pro- 
feffion.  But  there  was  no  miftak e,  which  could  have 
been  more  eafily  cleared  up.  The  firft  fentence 
of  the  writing,  undeceives  us,  for  the  author  fays, 
I  am  going  to  relate  a  Grecian  fable  :  Fahulam 
Gr<zcanicam  incipimus  ;  and  in  his  preface  to  the 
book  wherein  it  is  contained,  he  fays ;  5^;- 
mone  ifio  milefio  varias  fabulas  confer  am ;  and  in 
reality,  the  whole  complex  of  accidents  and  in- 
cidents in  the  tale,  clearly  fhew,  that  it  was  a  fa- 
brication of  ingenious  and  pleafant  fiftions.  But 
the  flrongeil  argument  to  acquit  Apuleius  of 
magic,  in  this  cafe,  is,  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  the  fable  ;  for  the  fame  tale,  to 
whiph  is  prefixed  the  fame  title,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  work§  of  Lucian,  who  long  before  had 
written  it  in  Greek;  and  Apuleius  only  added 
to  it,  fome  new  fi61ions  and  particular  reladons; 
and  in  a  long  digreffion,  he  introduced  into  it, 'the 
loves  of  Pfyche  and  Cupid.  Some  learned  men, 
have  thought  that  Lucian  was  not  the  original 
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author  of  the  fable  of  The  Golden  Afs  ;  but  that 
he  abridged  it  from  the  works  of  another  Greek 
writer,  called  Lucius  of  Patras,  which  I  have  ne- 
ver feen,  nor  do  I  know, whether  the  book  of 
Metamorphofes  of  the  perfon  whofe  production 
they  fay  this  fable  was,  is  now  exifling. 

LVII.  All  we  have  recited  being  fo  clear  and 
plain,  is  It  not  amazing,  that  Saint  Auguftin  (hould 
believe,  Apuleius  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  Golden 
Afs,  and  that  he  gave  the  relation,  as  of  an  event, 
that  had  really  happened  to  himfelf  ?  fvid.  lib.  18. 
de  Ctvif.  cap.  18.)  Louis  Vives  excufes  him,  by 
faying,  the  Saint  being  little  verfed  in  Greek  au- 
thors, did  not  know  that  the  fame  fable  had  beeri 
written  before  by  Lucian.  Bat  this  obfervatiou 
cannot  fupprefs  our  aftonilhment,  becaufe  from 
the  words  of  Apuleius  himfelf,  without,  to  eluci- 
date the  matter,  having  recourfe  to  any  other  au- 
thor, it  is  plain  and  evident,  that  he  related  the 
(lory  as  a  fidion,  becaufe  he  exprefsly  fays  in  the 
beginning  of  it,  what  I  am  about  to  write,  is  not 
a  hiflory,  but  a  fable. 


The 
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The  great  TAMERLAN* 
SECT.    VI, 

LVIII.  The  proper  name  of  this  hero,  is  not 
Tamerlan,  but  Timurbec ;  for  thus  he  was  cal- 
led by  his  own  fubjc^ls  •,  and  this  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Perfian  writers  call  him.  It  is  true, 
that  fome  of  the  Oriental  authors  call  him  Ti- 
mur-lenk  ;  and  fo  Monfieur  Herbelot  calls  him  ; 
but  others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  laft  name  was 
affixed  to  him  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the 
Turks,  who  changed  the  termination  heCy  which 
fignifies  prince,  into  the  word  knk^  which  figni- 
fies  lame  \  which  was  done,  either  becaufe  the 
Turks  really  thought  he  was  fo,  or  becaufe 
they  feigned  him  to  have  been  fo  ;  or  elfe,  the 
caufe  of  his  lamenefs,  xvas  a  fi£lion  of  their  raifmg, 
aswefhali  prefendy  make  appear  probable.  Thede- 
fcribing  him  by  the  name  of  Timur-lenk,  having 
been  introduced  into  Europe,  it  foon  became  cor- 
rupted there  into  Tamerlan,  or  Tamorlan,  and  has 
been  generally  made  ufe  of  by  all  the  European 
writers,  for  it  is  but  a  few  years  ago,  that  we 
learned  from  the  Oriental  authors,  his  true  name. 
But  as  calling  him  either  by  one  name  or  ano- 
ther. 
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ther,  is  a  matter  of  little  importancej  we  Ihall 
make  ufe  of  the  name  which  has  been  mod  ge- 
nerally adopted,  as  by  that  he  will  be  bed 
known. 

LVIX.  Tamerlan,  without  doubt,  was  one  of 
the  mod  famous  conquerors  the  world  ever  knew, 
and  deferving  to  be  ranked  among  the  catalogue 
of  the  greated  heroes,  with  the  Alexanders  and 
the  Ca^fars.     It  may  be,  that  circumdances  made 
the  vi61ories  of  Alexander  and  Csefar  more  re- 
markable thai)  his ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  neither 
the    one  nor  the  other  of  them,    obtained  fo 
rnany  as  Tamerlan.     There  is  not  a  fingle  au- 
thor, who  does  not  acknowledge  the  great  number 
of  his  triumphs  and  vi£lories,  and  they  alfo  unanl- 
raoufly  confefs,  that  he  was  pOiTelTed  of  all  the  en- 
dowments necelTary  for  obtaining  them;  fo  that  we 
fliould  not  look  upon  his  conquering  fo  many 
countries,  and  preferving  them  after  he  had  ac- 
quired them,  as  owing  to  a  lucky  aflemblage  of 
fortunate  events ;  or  as  a  gratuitous  bequed  of 
fortune ;  but  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  valour,  and 
military  and  political  conduct.  But  the  virtues  of  the 
conqueror,  have  been  fo  blackened  with  thefavage 
2<5tions  of  the  barbarian,  that  we  have lodtheimage 
of  the  man  in  the  colouring  of  his  piflure;  becaufe 
we   only  find   in  his  character,  as  it  has  been 
^rawn  by  fome  hidorians,  reprefentations  in  the 
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extreme,  of  the  hero  and  the  brute ;  and,  in  order 
that  his  origin  fhould  bear  proportion  with  his 
behaviour,  they  have  made  him  the  fon  of  a  poor 
fhepherdjwho  foon  forfakingthe  occupation  of  his 
father,  became  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  thieves ; 
^nd  by  increafmg  his  infamous  band  to  the  fize 
of  an  army,  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  plun- 
der kingdoms,  and  dethrone  princes. 

LX.  As  the  account  of  all  thefe  particulars 
came  to  Europe  immediately  from  Turkey,  which 
is  a  country,  where  they  detefl:  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  Perfia,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  butall, 
or  nearly  all,  the  Turks  have  faid  to  blacken  the 
chara6ler  of  Tamerlan,  was  an  invention  of  their 
own ;  who,  befides  the  general  hatred  they  bear 
to  the  Perfians,  view  with  a  particular  envious 
eye,  the  prince,  who  above  all  others,  has  hum- 
bled the  Ottoman  pride.  To  detedt  the  impoflure 
of  thefe  relations,  I  fliall  have  recourfe  to  thofe 
Perfian  authors,  whom  Monlieur  Herbelot  quotes 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  and  the  extract  from 
it  of  the  Hiftory  of  Tamerlan,  which  is  inferted 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Trcvoux,  tranflated  from  the 
Perfian  by  Monfieur  Petit  Lacroix. 

LX.  In  the  firfl  place,  what  is  faid  of  his  mean 
^xtra^lion,  isfalle  ;  for  the  Oriental  authors,  which 
Meffieurs  Herbelot  and  Petit  Lacroix  quote,  de* 
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fcribe  him  as  a  perfon  mofl:  nobly  born,  and  of 
kingly  defcent.  Cheref  Eddin  Ali,  who  is  the 
author  Monfieur  Petit  Lacroix  tranllated,  fays, 
that  his  father  was  a  fovereign  prince  in  a  part 
of  Tranfoxana,  and  that  his  territories  were  in 
Scythia  or  Afiatic  Tartary  ;  alfo,  that  upon  Ta- 
merlan's  fucceeding  to  the  fovereigmy,  he  mar- 
ried the  lifter  of  Huflein,  king  of  Tranfoi^ana. 

LXI,  Proceeding  from  the  birth  of  Tamerlan^ 
to  treat  of  his  cuftoms  and  manners,  I  muft  pre- 
mife,  that  I  don't  pretend  to  reprefent  him  as 
having  all  the  accompli (hments  of  a  perfect 
hero  ;  but  thofe  would  fwerve  as  far  from 
the  truth,  who  were  to  paint  him  as  an 
hifernal  fury,  and  a  barbarian,  deftitute  of  all 
humanity  and  good  faith  ;  and  as  one,  whofe 
whole  behaviour  proclaimed,  that  he  was  aflu- 
ated  by  no  other  motives,  than  thofe  of  brutal 
pride,  favage  cruelty,  and  blind  rage.  Tamerlan, 
witnout  doubt,  was  extremely  arnbitious ;  and 
this  was  his  ruling  vice.  But  how  much  more 
virtuous  than  him  in  this  pariicular,  were  thofe, 
who  have  been  celebrated  as  confummate  heroes, 
by  the  unanimous  confent  of  ages?  And  what  is 
more,  it  was  the  vice  of  amibliion  which  gained 
them  the  reputation  of  heroes.  If  Alexander 
had  not  been  unboundedly  ambitious,  he  would 
never  have  acquired  more  applaufe  in  the  world, 
than  many  of  the  other  kings  of  Macedonia. 
Casfar,    without    ambition,    might    have    been 

equally 
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equally  a  great  captain ;  but,  diverted  of  his  ani- 
bition,  would  never  have  made  fo  much  eclaS 
in  the  world. 

LXIII.  There  was  certainly  a  great  difference, 
between  the  chara^lers  of  thefe  two  heroes,  and  that 
of  Tamerlan  ;  for  they  never  exercifed  any  inhu- 
manity on  thofe  they  had  vanqui(hed  ;    but  it 
mud  be  confefled,  that  Tamerlan  fometimes  did.- 
It  will  be  necelTary  however  in  this  place,  to  ob- 
viate an  objedion  that  has  been  made  to  his  con- 
duct, and  which  has  arifen  principally,  from  thofe' 
who  have  treated  of  the  affairs  of  this  prince,  not 
having  made  proper  allowances  for  his  circum- 
ftances  and  fituation,  and  from  their  imputing  his 
actions   to  wrong  motives.     I    admit,   that    he 
was  fometimes  inhuman,  although  he  was  not  fo 
from  genius  or  inclination,  but  from  policy  only. 
In  confequence  of  the  vaftdehgn  he  had  formed^ 
of  making  himfelf  matter  of  all  Afia,  or,  tofpeak 
more  properly,  of  all  the  world,  he  conceived  it 
neceffary  to  adopt  alternately,  the  two  extremes 
of  gentlenefs  and  feverity  ;  gentlenefs,  with  thofe 
who  fubmitted  upon  the  approach  of  his  fland- 
ards ;    and  feverity,  with  thofe  who  obflinately 
held  out  to  the  laft  extremity.     He  was  viokntly 
paffionate,  which  is  a  vice,  that  although  it  is 
different  from  that  of  cruelty,  has  much  the  ap* 
pearance  of  it,  and  is  frequently  miflaken  for  it  ^ 
I  fo? 
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for  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  cruel,  we 
ihould  obferve  how  he  a6ts  in  cold  blood  ;  as 
the  mod  merciful  and  mild  difpofed  perfon,  in 
the  impetuous  fallies  of  his  anger,  may  be  be- 
trayed into  executing  a  ftroke  of  violence.  Ma- 
ny of  the  bloody  orders  of  Tamerlan,  were  given, 
not  while  he  held  the  pen,  but  the  fvvord  in  his 
hand  ;  either  in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  or  immedi- 
ately after  it;  and  it  was  before  the  warlike 
raging  heat  of  his  blood  had  time  to  cool,  that 
he  determined  upon  ad:s  of  vengeance ;  nor  was 
it  in  the  cabinet,  but  the  field,  that  he  manifested 
thefe  difpofitions  of  barbarity.  It  is  certain  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  never  was  known,  neither 
with  thofe  who  fubmitted  themfelves  voluntarily 
to  him,  nor  with  any  of  his  own  fubjeds,  to  have 
praflifed  an  adion,  that  might  be  termed  a  cruel 
one.  Tamerlan  then^  was  not  what  he  has  com- 
monly been  defcribed  to  have  been,  a  fierce  favage 
brute,who,  like  a  Nero,  or  a  Caligula,  from  fallies 
of  inhumanity  and  caprice,  and  his  fondnefs 
for  doing  a£ls  of  barbarity,  would  fhed  human 
blood. 

LXIV.  Nor  was  his  ambition  fo  outrageous  and 
nnbridled,as  to  excite  him  totrample  with  contempt, 
on  the  opinion  of  the  world.  He  was  defirous  of 
ufurping  abfolute  authority,  but  without  incurring 
the  ftigma  of  being  termed  anufurper.  To  accom- 

plifh 
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plifh  this,  he,  like  other  artful  tyrants,  difgtiifed 
this  vicious  difpofition,  with  the  mafque  of  virtue* 
He  declared,  that  the  world  was  over-run  with  cor- 
ruption, and  that  juflice  and  good  faith  were  banifh- 
ed  from  among  mankind,  and  that  we  favv  nothing 
but  perfidy  and  wickednefs,  pra6lifed  by  princes 
with  princes,  by  princes  with  their  fubje£ls,  and 
by  the  fubje£ls  themfelves  with  one  another. 
Therefore,  as  he  had  been  vefted  with  a  fpeciai 
commiiTion  from  the  Almighty  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  mankind,  he  gave  out,  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  chofen  him  as  the  inftrument,  to  chaf- 
tife  evil-doers,  and  to  redore  all  things  to  their 
proper  flate  of  order  and  decorum  ;  but  he  was 
neither  fo  vain  nor  fo  foolifh,  as  to  think  the 
world  would  give  him  credit  for  being  vefted 
with  fuch  a  commifiion,  upon  the  bare  tellimony 
of  his  own  word  ;  and  therefore,  he  endeavoured 
to  gain  credit  for  being  fo  impowered,by  putting 
on  the  appearances  of  a  devout  man,  and  by 
pradtifing  the  ad:ions  of  a  juft  ome.  He  efteemed 
men  of  letters,  and  took  delight  in  their  conver- 
fation  ;  and  always  fliev/ed  a  profound  refpeft 
for  his  falfe  prophet  Mahomet.  He  treated  with 
fpeciai  attention,  the  Do61ors  of  that  miflaken 
fe(^,  and  with  fingular  reverence,  all  rhofe  who* 
bad  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  eminently 
virtuous. 

LXV, 
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LXIV.  But  above  all,  he  was  a  ftri£l:  obferver 
bf  juftice  towards  his  fubjeflts;  and  punifhed 
thefts  and  roguery^  without  remiflion,  or  diftinc- 
tion  of  perfons.  He  caufed  governors  of  pro- 
"Vinces  to  be  hanged  like  common  thieves,  if  they 
plundered,  or  exercifed  any  adls  of  tyranny  on  his 
fubjedts.  Thus  through  all  his  dominions,  peo- 
ple's perfons  and  properties  were  fo  fecure  and  well 
prote£^ed,  and  their  confidence  in  the  fafety  of  both> 
was  fo  thoroughly  eiiablifbed,  that  no  man  feemed 
to  take  the  leaft  thought,  or  to  be  the  lead 
anxious  aboiit  preferving  either  of  them,  for 
Tamerlan  was  the  general  guardian  of  all  things  j 
and  fo  free  were  his  territories  from  thefts,  rob- 
beries, or  outrages,  that  Cheref  Eddin  Ali  de- 
dareSj  an  unarmed  man  might  travel  any  route> 
and  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  dominions, 
with  a  bowl  of  filver  on  his  head  filled  with  gold> 
and  not  meet  with  the  leaft  moleftation.  ' 

LXVI.  It  is  true,  that  his  feverity  in  fome 
iiiftances,  was  carried  to  the  extreme,  as  for 
example,  when  he  ordered  a  foldier  to  be  put 
to  death  for  taking  from  a  poor  peafant,  a  little 
milk  and  cheefe.  But  the  proportion  of  bad 
contained  in  fuch  actions,  fliould  be  eftimated,  by 
taking  into  confideration  the  whole  combination  of 
Y  circum- 
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circumflances  accompanying  them ;  for  there  are 
without  doubt,  various  cafes,  where  what  feems 
exceffive  rigour,  may  be  diflated  by  prudence. 
The  fallies  of  military  licentioufnefs,  require 
many  times,  to  be  reftrained  by  fuch  violent 
ftridtures ;  for  when  either  among  troops,  or 
the  people  in  general,  outrages  are  very  fre- 
quent, it  may  become  neceffary,  in  order  to  fup- 
prefs  them,  to  exercife  greater  rigour,  than  by 
the  true  fpirit  of  juftice,  is  permitted  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  upon  ordinary  and  common  occafions. 

LXVII.  I  cannot  help  in  this  place  making  a 
remark,  which  is  very  worthy  of  being  attended 
to,  and  as  I  don't  remember  it  has  been  made 
by  any  other  perfon,  I  mention  it  here,  which 
is,  that  under  governments  who  are  very  vigilant 
in  dete^ling  rogues,  and  very  rigorous  in  puniih- 
ing  them,  there  are  fewer  executions,  than  where 
the  government  is  more  relaxed ;  fo  that  what 
at  firfl:  fight  may  appear  extreme  rigour,  when 
all  things  are  confidered,  is  in  truth  and  reality, 
lenity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decypher  this  feem- 
ing  paradox.  Whenever  it  is  univerfally  known 
in  a  ftate,  that  there  is  great  vigilance  pradifed 
in  detecting  roguery,  and  that  after  people  are 
convi£led  of  crimes,  there  is  no  hope  of  pardon 
for  them,  the  inftances  of  outrages  become  very 

rare. 
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rare,  and  confequently,  if  capital  punifliments 
don't  become  totally  unneceflary,  they  are  very 
unfrequent.  The  terror  impreffed  by  the  firft 
executions,  is  a  curb,  on  vile  and  perverfe  geni* 
ufes;  and  by  a  king's  hanging  fifty  or  an  hundred 
without  remiflion,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign, 
he  may  find  it  neceflary  for  the  reft  of  his  life 
to  execute  but  very  few ;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  pardons  are  very  frequent,  and  there 
is  but  little  pains  taken,  to  apprehend  and  bring 
rogues  to  juftice,  notwithftanding  that  there  are 
many  offences  concealed,  and  many  pardoned, 
the  number  of  executions  will  be  much  greater 
in  the  courfe  of  a  reign  of  moderate  length, 
where  this  policy  is  adopted,  than  they  would  in 
that  of  a  prince,  who  was  vigilant  to  dete^l,  and 
inexorable  to  punifli,  when  he  firft  afcends  the 
throne.  Let  then  thefe  pernicious,  and  miftaken 
feelings  of  lenity,  be  baniftied  from  every  ftate, 
as  wh^t  is  generally  ftiled  rigour,  is  both  falutary 
and  beneficial  to  a  community,  and  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  members  of  it. 

LXVIII.  I  muft  add  to  this,  that  the  propor- 
tioning puniftiments  to  crimes,  ihould  not  be  ad- 
jufted  by  the  fame  rules  in  all  places  indiffe- 
rently.  In  the  ratio,  that  fome  nations  are  more 
Y  2  fierce 
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fierce  and  ftubborn  than  others,  the  degree  of 
puniftiment,  fliould  be  increafed  in  thofe  nations ; 
for  what  would  be  fufBcient  to  reftrain  a  mild 
and  timid  people,  would  be  ufelefs  to  curb  a  fe- 
rocious and  hardened  one.  Tamerlan,  who 
knew  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  thofe  who 
were  under  his  dominion,  knew  alfo,  how  to 
proportion  his  puniihments,  to  fuit  the  nature 
and  tempers  of  his  various  fubje61s,  and  knew 
likewife,  that  what  would  not  be  more  tha« 
precifely  neceffary  in  one  region,  would  be  ex- 
ceffive  in  another. 

LXIX.  There  is  a  particular  inflance,  which 
demonftrates  that  he  had  great  judgment  in  pro- 
portioning punifhments,  and  that  he  never  pro- 
ceeded to  exeeffive  feverities,  without  fufficient 
caufe.  An  officer,  who  had  ferved  with  reputa- 
tion in  former  wars,  was  found  tardy  in  a  parti- 
cular action.  We  might  be  apt  to  conclude  from 
the  martial  temper  of  Tamerlan,  that  he  would- 
have  ordered  the  man  to  be  immediately  be- 
headed ;  but  he  adted  quite  differently,  and 
was  fatisfied  with  inflidling  on  him  a  much 
milder  puniftiment,  and  one  that  was  of  fuch 
a  nature,  as  did  not  affeft  the  blood  of  the 
delinquent  in  the  execution  of  it,  except  it 
was,  by  making  it  rife  in  his  face  from  the 

ihame 
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fliame  and  difgrace  of  the  chaftifement.  He 
caufed  him  to  be  afFefledly  ornamented  and  dref- 
fed  out  in  womens  cloaths,  and  in  this  habit,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  derifion  of  the  whole  army. 
This  in  a  European  prince,  would  have  been 
celebrated  as  a  humourous,  and  a  lenient  puniih- 
raent, 

LXS.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  ordinary 
^deportment  as  a  man,  he  was  mild,  affable, 
and  entertaining.  What  paffed  between  him 
and  the  poet  Ahmedi  Kermani,  Ihews  evidently, 
that  in  converfation  with  his  fubje£ls,  he  abated 
his  dignity  even  more,  than  it  is  common  for  the 
moft  pacific  princes  to  do.  The  fame  poet  tells 
«s  the  ftory,  in  the  hiftory  of  Tamerlan,  which 
be  wrote  in  verfe,  and  it  was  from  thence  Monf. 
Herb^lot  fays  it  was  taken. 

LXXI.  The  fiory  runs  thus  ;  the  king,  when 
he  was  one  day  bathing,  attended  by  many  of 
the  nobles  of  his  court,  and  alfo  by  the  poet 
Ahmedi  Kermani,  with  whofe  wit  and  humour 
he  always  ufed  to  be  much  pleafed,  propofed  to 
him,  that  he  ihould  entertain  the  company  with 
fome  pleafant  relation.  To  which  Ahmedi  re- 
plied, that  he  begged  his  majefty  would  name 
Y  3  the 
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the  fubje<5l.  Be  it  fo,  anfwered  Tamerlan ;  I 
Would  have  you  then  fuppofe,  that  we  are  all 
here  in  a  fair  to  be  fold,  and  that  you  are  to 
have  the  difpofal  of  us,  and  are  to  fet  a  value 
upon  each  individual.  Upon  this,  Ahmedi  be- 
gan to  fcrutinize  all  the  noblemen  who  were  pre- 
sent, and  to  determine  with  great  pleafimtry,  what 
he  Ihould  afk  a  head  for  them  :  he  rated  one  at 
one  price,  and  another  at  another  ;  and  for  his 
eftimates  of  them,  afTigned  fome  humourous  rea- 
fon.  Tamerlan,  obferving  that  he  had  fet  a  va- 
lue upon  every  body  but  him,  reminded  him, 
that  he  alfo  was  for  fale.  Ahmedi,  without  the 
lead  embarrafTment,  replied.  Why  truly.  Sir,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  eftimate  you  at  about 
thirty  afpres,  which  is  an  eaftern  coin  of  very 
fmall  value.  How !  fays  Tamerlan,  you  fureiy 
have  underrated  me  ;  for  the  napkin  round  my 
waifl:  is  worth  as  much  as  that ;  why,  anfwered 
Ahmedi,  that's  the  principal  thing  I  regarded  in 
making  the  eftimate  ;  for  1  fhould  not  have  valu- 
ed your  perfon  at  above  two  oblos.  Tamerlan, 
fo  far  from  being  offended  at  this,  was  pleafed 
with  the  joke,  and  rewarded  the  poet  with  a 
handfome  prefent.  1  aik  now,  is  this  anecdote 
of  his  life,  defcriptive  of  a  fierce  tyrant,  or  a 
moft  affable  prince  ?  Thefedomeftic  trifles,  bet- 
ter 
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ter  difplay  the  natural  tempers  of  princes,  than 
great  military,  or  political  operations,  be- 
caufe  the  laft,  are  almoft  conflantly  attended]with 
oftentation  mixed  with  referve,  and  the  others,  are 
generally  the  efFedts  of  the  pure  fimple  workings 
of  nature  unconflrained. 

LXXII.  Nor  was  he  deficient  in  point  of  mo- 
defty,  for  he  generally  had  an  eye  to  preferring 
the  appearance  of  it  in  his  deportment ;  and  if 
this  was  not  the  efFeft  of  virtue,  it  at  leafl  ihew- 
ed  his  difcretion ;  and  may  as  fairly  be  urged  as 
an  argument,  to  difprove  the  allegation  of  his 
being  a  vain  boafter,  as  if  his  behaviour  had 
proceeded  from  the  purefl  motives.  Being 
once  in  converfation  with  a  Mahometan 
Doftor,  whom  he  had  taken  a  prifoner, 
he  faid  to  him.  Doctor,  you  fee  me  here  jufl: 
what  I  am  ;  which  is  properly  no  more  than  a 
miferable  little  man,  or  rather  a  half  man  ;  and 
notwithftanding  I  have  conquered  fo  many  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  in  Iraca,  in  the  Indies,  and  in 
Turqueftan  ;  1  owe  all  my  fucceffes,  to  the  divine 
Grace  and  Favour ;  nor  has  the  fpilling  the  blood 
of  fo  many  Muffulmen  been  my  fault ;  for  I 
fwear  and  proteft  to  you  in  the  prefence  of  God, 
that  I  have  never  undertaken  any  war,  with  a 
deliberate  purpofe  of  oppreffing  any  one ;  but 

y  4  it 
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it  has  been  my  enemies,  who  have  provoked  the 
chaftifement  of  my  arms,  and  have  brought  on 
themfelves  their  own  ruin* 

LXXIII.  He  was  always  confident  and  uni- 
form in  his  declarations  of  the  motives  for  his 
condu£l,  and  conftantly  infifted,  that  he  never 
employed  his  troops  in  any  enterprize,  from 
mere  views  of  ambition,  but  from  neceffity,  and 
upon  great  provocation ;  and  in  truth,  he  was 
not  fo  unjuft  as  he  has  commonly  been  repre- 
fented  to  have  been.  Huflein,  King  of  Tranfox- 
ana,  whofe  dominions  were  the  firft  hp  conquered, 
might  more  properly  be  called  the  invader  of 
Tamerlan,  than  Tamerian  could  be  deemed  the 
invader  of  him;  for  Huflein,  to  the  injuftice  of  en- 
tering the  other's  teritories  ho{lily,and  without  pro- 
vocation, added  ingratitude  alfo,  Tamerian  having 
in  fome  of  his  military  enterprizes,  done  him  great 
fervice.  The  other  princes,  over  whom  he  tri- 
umphed, were  for  the  greatefl  part  ufurpers, 
and  people  who  had  acquired  what  they  held, 
by  more  iniquitous  means,  than  Tamerian  ufed 
to  diftrefs  them  ;  for  they  ufurped  what  they 
feized  from  the  legitimate  owners,  but  he  only 
took  what  he  defpoiled  them  of,  from  a  fet 
of  thieves.  Neither  did  he  move  againft  Baja- 
zet  unprovoked,  for  he,  before  experiencing  the 
leafthoftility  fromTamerlan^exercifed  fomehoflile 
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aSs,  both  uponTamerlan'sfubje^s,andupon  feve- 
ral  princes  who  were  in  alliance  with  him;  to  which 
we  may  add,  that  various  other  princes  whom 
Bajazet  had  defpoiled,  implored  the  afliftance  of 
Taraerlan  againfl  his  oppreffions,  as  againfl  the 
.common  enemy  of  mankind.  In  confequence  of 
all  this,  Tamerlan  fent  an  ambaffador  to  him,  to 
remonflrate  againfl  the  injuftice  of  his  condu£t, 
and  to  try  by  fair  means,  to  bring  him  to  reafon, 
but  he  treated  his  ambaffador  with  fcorn,  and 
jdifmiffed  him  contemptuoufly. 

LXXIV.  But  the  moft  material  thing  in  Tamer- 
lan's  favour  is,  that  he  left  thofe  princes  who  fub- 
jnitted  to  him  voluntarily  in  the  quiet  poffeffion  of 
their  dominions.  This  benefit,  was  obtained  by 
the  King  of  Kurt,  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Mazan- 
deran,  Schirvan,  and  many  others ;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  this,  they  found  it  neceffary  to  fubmit 
to  Tamerlan,  before  his  triumphant  troops  in- 
yeffed  their  walls. 

LXXV,  Neither  is  there  the  leafl  foundation, 
for  the  tales  of  the  infolencies  he  exercifed  on 
jthe  princes  who  became  his  prifoners.  He 
pot  only  granted  HufTein  his  life,  but  permitted 
^im  to  retire  and  live  quiet  wherever  he  liked 

beft; 
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beft  ;  but  the  Imprudent  diftruft  of  this  unhappy 
man,  coft  him  his  life  ;  for  doubting  of  his  fafety, 
he  fled  from  his  habitation,  and  hid  himfelf  in  a 
cave,  where  a  peafant  finding  him  concealed, 
put  him  to  death.  We  are  afTured,  that  Tamer- 
Ian  (bed  tears,  upon  hearing  of  his  cataftrophe ; 
but  whether  thofe  tears  were  affe£bed  or  fincere, 
will  ever  continue  problematical,  as  it  do^s,  of 
which  fpecies  thofe  were,  that  Csefar  ihed,  upon 
hearing  cf  the  death  of  Pompey.  But,  admitting 
ihat  this  grief  was  feigned,  it  proves  at  leaft, 
that  Tamerlan  llrove  to  preferve  the  appearance 
of  his  being  a  clement  and  compaflionate  man, 
w^hlch  is  incompatible  with  the  vulgar  accounts 
of  his  brutal  and  undifguifed  ferocity. 

LXXVI.  But  after  all,  the  mod  clamorous 
charge  againll  Tamerlan  remains  flill  to  be  re- 
plied to,  and  which  we  find  greatly  aggravated 
in  all  the  hiftories  that  have  been  written  in 
Europe,  where  his  conduft  has  been  canvaifed, 
and  relates  to  the  cruel  imprifonment  he  infli<^- 
ed  on  Bajazet.  That  unfortunate  monarch,  to 
whom,  before  he  was  defeated  by  Tamerlan, 
they,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts, 
gave  the  furname  of  Gilderin,  which  fignifies 
ray,  or  flafh  ;  after  having  for  a  long  time  been 
the  terror  of  Europe  and  Afia,  and  after  innu- 
merable conquefts  gained  over  both  the  Chriftian 

and 
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and  Mahometan  princes  whofe  territories  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dominioas,  was  at 
length,   miferably  defeated   by   Tamerlan,   and 
made  a  prifoner  in  a  great  battle,  where  they 
counted  the  number  of  combatants  on  each  fide, 
by  hundreds  of  thoufands.     Of  this  fa6l  there  is 
not  the  leaft  doubt  ;   the  point  in  difpute,  being 
only,  what  was  the  fequel  of  the  tragedy.     All 
the  European  authors  agree  unanimouily,  that 
Tamerlan,   as  foon  as  he  had  the  Ottoman  mo- 
narch in  his  power,  caufed  him  to  be  put  into 
an  iron  cage,  which  cage,  at  his  meal-times,  he 
ufed  to  order  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  his 
table,  from  whence  he  fed  him  with  bones  and 
fcraps  that  he  threw  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  you  would  feed  a  dog  ;  and  that  he  never 
had  him  taken  out  of  the  cage,  but  to  ferve  him 
as  a  block  to  tread  on  whenever  he  mounted  his 
horfe  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  he  caufed  him  to  be 
laid  prollrate  on  the  ground,  and  was  ufed  to  fet 
his  foot  on  his  (houlders.     They  tell  us  further, 
that  Bajazet  lived  fome  time  in  this  miferable 
flate  of  humiliation  ;  but  that  at  length,  he  in  a 
fit  of  rage  and  defpair,  daflied  his  brains  out  a- 
gainft  the  bars  of  the  cage.     Some  authors  add 
to  this,  another  very  heavy  charge  againit  Ta- 
merlan, although  they  don't  quote  the  antient 

authors 
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authors  from  whom  they  took  it,  nor  have  I  feeti 
any  author  who  mentions  it.  Theaccufation  is  this, 
that  Tamerlan  caufed  the  wife  of  Bajazet  to  wait 
upon  him  naked,when  he  was  fittingat  table,  Bajazet 
himfelf  being  prefent  at  the  fpe6lacle  ;  and  that 
the  furious  rage  excited  in  him  by  the  fight  of 
fuch  an  objedl,  the  beholding  of  which,  was 
worfe  to  him  than  death  itfelf,  caufed  him  to  dif- 
patch  himfelf. 

LXXVil.  But  with  all  this,  the  wonderful  rela- 
tion we  have  been  juftmentiooing  is  fabulous,  and 
deferving  to  be  comprehended  in  the  catalogue 
of  injurious  impoftures,  which  fhould  be  blotted 
out  from  the  hiftory  of  Tamerlan  ;  for  it  is  not 
credible,  that  he  would  have  treated  fo  unwotr 
thily,  fo  great  a  monarch  as  Bajazet ;  and  not- 
vvithftanding  there  has  been  no  tale  circulated  ii> 
a  greater  number  of  volumes,  than  the  abafement 
and  difgraceful  death  of  Bajazet ;  for,  befides 
the  numerous  hiftories  in  which  we  read  accounts 
of  them,  there  is  fcarce  a  book  of  ethic,  or  moral 
refleaions,  in  which,  to  difplay  the  inconftancy 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  great  reverfes  of  fortune, 
the  inftance  of  Bajazet,  precipitated  from  the 
proudeft  throne  in  the  world,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  and  the  feet  of  the  horfe  of  Tamerlan, 
is  not  brought  as  an  example ;  I  fay,  notwith- 

ftanding 
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ftanding  all  this,  the  ftory  ought  to  be  rejeaed 
as  fabulous.  The  teftimony  of  Monfieur  Herbelot, 
ihould  have  great  weight  in  this  queflion,  wha 
fays,  that  in  none  of  the  Oriental  authors,  evea 
including  thofe  who  were  enemies  to  Tamerlan, 
is  to  be  found  the  flory  of  the  iron  cage,  fave 
and  excepting  in  an  Ottoman  chronicle  of  very- 
modern  date,  that  has  been  tranilated  by  Leun- 
elavius,  and  which  takes  notice  of  it.  This  evi- 
dence, (liould  be  efteemed  of  little  weight;  becaufe, 
beQdes  it's  ftanding  fingle,  and  being  but  of  fmail 
antiquity,  the  perfon  who  gives  it,  was  an  ene- 
my to  Tamerlan  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  but 
the  Turk  who  wrote  that  chronicle,  colle£led  his 
materials  from  European  authors.  The  authors 
of  credit  and  reputation  whom  Monfieur  Herbe- 
lot  examined,  relate  the  thing  in  a  quite  different 
manner,  for  they  rather  affure  us,  that  Tamer- 
ian's  treatment  of  the  Ottoman  Emperor,  was  of 
the  moil  generous  kind  ;  that  he  invited  him  to 
his  table,  and  caufed  a  magnificent  and  royal  tent 
to  be  ere£led  for  his  habitation ;  that  he  mofE 
obligingly  endeavoured  to  divert  and  amufe  him, 
in  various  ways ;  and  made  feveral  feafts,  and 
contrived  divers  paflimes  to  entertain  him  :  that 
in  the  converfations  he  had  with  him  under  his 
misfortunes,  he  difcourfed  much  of  the  incon- 
ftancy  of  fortune,  and  the  viciffitude  of  humaa 
affairs  J  and  they  fay  finally,  that  Bajazet  died  a 

natural 
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natural  death,  and  differ  only,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  diftemper  that  carried  him  off;  fome  af- 
ferting  that  it  was  a  quinfey,  and  others  that  it 
was  an  apoplexy.  They  fay  further,  that  Ta- 
merlan  was  much  concerned  for  his  death  ;  and 
proteited  folemnly  when  they  informed  him  of 
it,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  redore  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  anceftors,  after  firft  reinflating  in 
their  dominions,  the  princes  whofe  kingdoms  he 
had  taken  from  them. 

LXXVllI.  The  benignity  of  Tamerlan  towards 
Bajazet,  was  fo  much  the  more  commendable,  by 
fo  much  the  more  the  rigour  the  latter  exercifed 
with  others,  would  have  juftified  his  treating  him 
with  greater  feverity  -,  for  Bajazetbehavedto  thofe 
he  had  conquered,  with  the  utmoft  haughnnefs  and 
cruelty  -,  and  affecfted  to  defpife  all  the  other  fove- 
reigns  upon  earth.  What  excefs  of  feverity  could 
have  been  imputed  to  Tamerlan,  if  after  having  in 
lawful  war,  taken  fuch  a  man  a  prifoner,  he  had 
chaftifed  rigoroufl}^,  his  ufurpations,  infolencies, 
and  cruelties,  among  which,  might  be  enumerated 
his  ordering  in  cold  blood,  fix  hundred  French 
cavaliers,  whom  he  had  taken  prifoner  s  of  war,  to 
be  beheaded  in  his  prefence  ?  What  treatment 
could  be  better  proportioned  to  the  proud  haugh- 
tinefs  of  a  man,  who  pretended  to  make  flaves  of 

aU 
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all  the  world,  than  loading  him  with  chains,  and 
imprifoning  him  in  an  iron  cage ;  and  in  order 
to  humble  his  pride,  ufing  him  like  the  mofl 
vile  flave,  and  converting  his  fuperb  (houlders  to 
a  block,  for  the  conqueror  to  fcr  his  foot  on 
when  he  mounted  his  horfe?  I  fay  all  this  might 
be  ju'^ified,  upon  the  principle,  of  making 
him  an  example  to  deter  others  from  the 
like  practices.  And  beiides  what  we  have  enu- 
merated, the  injuries  he  had  done,  and  the  pro- 
vocations he  had  given  toTamerlan  himfelf,  would 
have  juftified  his  behaving  to  him  with  great 
feverity ;  for  example,  his  wantonly  invading  the 
poffelTions  of  his  fubjeds,  and  the  territories  of 
his  allies  ;  his  fpeaking  of  him  in  reproachful 
and  ignominious  terms,  for  inftance,  calling  him 
thief,  and  a  mean  vile  fellow,  all  which  had  been 
told  to  Tamerlan  ;  and  to  fum  up  the  whole,  his 
treating  with  derifion  and  contempt,  a  reafonable 
expoftulatory  letter,  which  Tamerlan  had  writ- 
ten to  him  on  his  behaviour.  When  all  this 
is  coniidered,  we  fhall  not  find  it  wonderful, 
that  Tamerlan,  a  conqueror,  who  was  not  in- 
flru^led  in,  nor  influenced  by  the  mild  precepts 
of  the  gofpel,  exercifed  on  fuch  a  captive  as  Ba- 
jazet,  the  utmofl-  rigour ;  and  it  being  certain,  that 
his  treatment  of  him  was  as  mild  as  we  have  repre- 
fented  it  to  have  been,  we  ought  rather  to  be  fur- 
prized  at  his  ufmg  him  fo gently,  and  tocenfure  his 

cle- 
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clemency  towards  a  man,  whom  the  principleg 
of  juflice,  feem  to  di£late  (hould  have  been  pu- 
niflied  with  rigour. 

LXXIX.  Although  it  appears  rather  fuperflu- 
ous  to  add  any  thing  more  in  favour  of  Tamerlan^ 
we  will  juft  take  notice  of  a  circumftance  refpefl- 
ing  his  ufage  of  Bajazet,  which  the  authors  who 
relate  it,  mention  with  great  confidence ;  and  that 
is,  that  Bajazet,  after  he  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
afforded  him  a  fpecial  provocation  for  treating  him 
as  he  did.  They  fay,  that  Tamerlan  aiked  him, 
how  he  would  have  treated  him  if  he  had  been  the 
conqueror  ?  To  which  Bajazet  with  an  unbridled 
ferocity,  and  in  a  difguflful  tone  of  voice  anfwcr- 
ed,  that  he  would  have  loaded  him  with  chains, 
and  have  ihut  him  into  an  iron  cage,  and  would 
alfo  have  made  him  ferve  as  a  block  to  fet  his  foot 
on  when  he  mounted  his  horfe.  Upon  this  grofs 
and  barbarous  anfwer,  Tamerlan  ordered^  that  he 
Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  himfelf ;  and 
1  believe  you  will  hardly  find  a  prince  of  fuch 
tender  feelings,  that  upon  receiving  fo  irrational 
a  provocation,  would  not  have  taken  the  fame 
kind  of  fatisfa^liorl. 

LXXX.  With  regard  to  what  is  faid  of  the 
grofs  manner  in  which  he  ufed  the  wife  of  Baja- 
zet, although  many  authors  affirm  the  fa^l,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  ftory  is  fabulous ;   for 
^  befidds 
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befides  the  filence  of  all  the  Oriental  authors 
upon  this  head,  Chalecondylas,  who  is  the  moft 
ancient  of  the  European  ones  who  tf  eat  of  the  af* 
fairs  of  Tamerlan,  as  he  wanted  but  little  of  be- 
ing contemporary  with  that  prince,  takes  no  no* 
tlce  of  it,  which  is  a  ftrong  prefumptive  argu* 
ttient  that  the  tale  is  fabulous;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  only  a  prefumptive,  but  in  fome  degfee  a  po- 
fnive  one,  of  its  being  fo.     It  is  true,  that  he 
fpeaks  of  Tamerlan's   treating  her  with  indig- 
nity; and  mentions  the  affront  he  put  upon  her, 
which  was  making  her  ferve  him  with  the  cup  at 
table  in  the  prefence  of  Bajazet :  Jujfa  eft  in  con- 
fpe6lu  mariti  fid  vinum  infundere.     Would  this 
Greek  author  have  concealed  the  grofs  circum* 
ftance  of  his   making   her  do  it  naked,  which 
would  have  infinitely  aggravated  the  injury,  if  the 
thing  had  been  true  ?     I  might  fafely  venture  to 
anfwer,  that  he  certainly  would  not.   I  therefore 
conclude,  that  the  (lory  of  the  nakednefs,  was  the 
invention  of  fome  author,  who  was  greatly  pofte- 
rior  to  Chalcondylas ;   who,  having  read  of  Ta- 
merlan's  obliging  the  wife  of  Bajazet  to  ferve 
him  with  the  cup,  in  order  to  heighten  the  tra- 
gedy of  that  prince,  and  give  a  glofs  to  the  rela- 
tion, foifted  it  into  his  hiftory.     If  Tamerlaa 
really  afted  by  the  wife  of  Bajazet,  as  Chalcon- 
dylas has  reprefented  him  to  have  done,  I  won't 
pretend  to  juftify  big  behaviour  ;  but  admitting 

Z  all 
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all  he  fays  to  be  true,  if  We  attend  to  the  many 
inflances  of  provocation  which  Bajazet  had  given 
to  Tamerian,  by  h-b  barbarity,  haughtinefs,  and- 
ferocity,  Tamerlan's  taking  this  method  of  hum- 
bling his  pride,  will  not  appear  fo  highly  repre- 
henfible  ;  and  w^e  might  even  add,  that  it  was  in- 
fome  degree  excufable. 

LXXXT.  From  all  that  has  been  faid,  we  may 
'infer  the  opinion  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the 
character  of  Tamerlan  ;  which  is,  that  he  was  a 
prince,  who,  like  all  other  conquerors  that  are 
without  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  did  much  good, 
and  much  harm.  '  He  was  an  eminent  warrior,  a 
profound  politician,  and  a  zealous  obferver  of 
juftice  to  his  owm  fubjects;  although  heacled  by 
ftrangers,  fometimes  juftly^  and  at  others  unjuflly ; 
and  alfo  fometimes  mercifully,  and  at  others  cru- 
elly; but  by  his  natural  genius  and  difpofition, 
he  was  more  inclined  to  mercy  than  feverity ;  and 
the  enormous  dehiges  of  blood,  w^hich  he  caufed 
to  be  (bed  upon  fome  occafions,  did  not  proceed 
from  his  ferocious  and  m.ercilefs  difpofition,  but 
from  ffarts  of  blind  rage,  and  his  thoughtlels 
compliance  with  the  maxims,  v^^hich  his  ambition 
and  his  policy  dilated  to  him,  and  which  allowed 
of  no  ititervals  for  the  operations  of  humia- 
nity. 

6  LXXXIL 
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LXXXII.  Upon  the  -whole,  I  don't  pretend 
that  the  apology  I  have  made  for  this  prin-  e,(  an- 
hotbe  replied  to.  It  is  fufficlent  for  ray  purpofe,  if 
what  1  have  faid  in  his  favour,  has  the  greatefl 
probability  of  its  fide ;'  as  its  being  the  moll  pro- 
bable, ought  to  be  efFe6lual  to'  exonerate  him 
from  the  public  infamy  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  him ;  for  no  man  fliould  be  deprived  of  his 
honour,  without  firfl  eftablilhing  the  certainty  of 
his  guilt* 
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ANSWER 

TO         THE 

LETTER  of  aGENTLEMAN 

Who  made  an  Objcftion  to  the  hiftorical  Account 
given  by  Feyjoo  of  My  Lord  Bacon. 

Dear  Sir, 

L  XT'OUR  reproving  me  for  the  Eulogiums 
X  beftowed  on  you  in  my  ktter,  con- 
Tinces  me  thoroughly  that  they  were  juft  and 
merited  ;  as  modefty  and  an  averfion  to  being 
praifed,  are  qualities  that  always  accompany  ele- 
vated worth.  I  (hall  therefore  not  dwell  longer 
on  this  head,  but  proceed  in  the  beft  manner  I 
am  able,  to  give  you  the  fatisfa£tion  you  defire, 
with  refpecl  f  to  what  I  faid  in  a  former  letter, 
that  my  Lord  Bacon  was  the  firft  who  told  the 
philofophers,  that  purfuing  fyftems,  was  going  on 

in 
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m  a  miftaken  road  to  fearch  for  truth ;  and  who 
in  his  writings,  pointed  out  to  them  the  path  they 
fhould  purfue  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  object ; 
but  as  he  perceived  that  Ariftotle  was  the  leader 
and  mafter  of  the  literary  world,  that  is,  that  his 
philofophical  fyllem  was  almoft  univerfally  re- 
ceived and  adopted,  he  found  it  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  induce  them  to  follow  his  advice,  to  at- 
tempt to  difcredit  the  authority  of  Ariftotle, 
which  he  in  a  great  meafure  accorapliftied,  and 
brought  many  eminent  men  to  concur  with  him 
in  opinion. 

II.  You  deny  that  Bacon  was  the  firft  who 
engaged  in  the  undertaking  of  difcrediting 
Ariftotle,  and  attacking  his  fyftems;  for  that 
BernardinusTelefius,a  celebrated  philofopher,and 
native  of  Cofenza,  attempted  it  before  him  ;  and 
although  Bacon  made  great  advances  in  this  mat- 
ter, he  only  improved  an  undertaking  begun  by 
another  man,  and  worked  upon  his  plan. 

III.  My  good  Sir,  in  inveftigating  this  point, 
we  ftiall  find  there  are  two  diftin^l  things  to  be 
confidered,  and  that  the  confequences  to  be  de- 
duced from  them,  are  by  no  means  reciprocal  or 
the  fame.  One  of  them  is,  whether  Bacon  was 
the  firft  who  formed  the  project  of  difcrediting 
all  fyftems ;  and  the  other  is,  whether  he  was 
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the  firfl:  who  undertook  to  attack  Arlft'otle.  I 
affirm  that  he  took  the  lead  in  attacking  all  fy- 
ilems  in  gen-eral ;  but  not  that  he  was  the  firft 
who  attacked  the  do(!^rines  of  Ariflotle.  Indeed 
I  could  not  aflert  this  lad  circmnftance,  without 
falling  riot  only  into  a  grofs  error,  but  into  ^ 
nianifeft  contradiction  of  myfelf  j  for  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Theatri'co  Critico/I  have  faid,  that 
not  only  Bernardinus  Telefius,  preceded  Bacon, 
in' the  attempt  of  combating  Ariftotle  ;  but  I  alfq 
pointed  out  many  others,  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  fine  attempt;  and  inftanced- Gemiftus,' 
Plethon,  Cardinal  BelTarion,  Francifcus  Patricius, 
.Theophrallus  raraceims,  together  with  Peter 
del  RaiYio. 

IV;  I  alfo  declared  in  the  fame  place,  after 
making  mention  of  Paraceifus,  that  •Bcrnardus' 
Tekfms  (nearly  at  the  fame  time  with' him)  who 
was  a  iiavive  of  the  city  of  Cofenza  in  the  king- 
dom of  Nipies,  and  a  man  ot  fubtle  ingenuity, 
declared* bhnfeif  averfe  to  the  phyfics  of  Ariflo- 
tle •,  and  endeavoured  to  eftabliih  the  fyftem  of 
his  own,  upon  the  principles,  which,  with  a 
little  Variation,  were  afterwards  adopted  by  Cam- 
psenela.  '  . 

V.  I  there  alfo,  in  exprefs  words,  declared, 
that  Bacon  was  poilcrior  to  Telefius  in  his  attack 
ppon  the  do6lrincs  of  Arillotle,  as  may  be  fcen  by 

the 
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the  order  in  which  I  ranged  Arid  ode's  impug- 
ners ;  for  after  mentioning  the  philofopher 
Cofentinus,  and  many  others  of  them,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  fpeak  of  Bacon,  which  t  did  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  ;  After  tbefe  came  that  great  and 
fublinie  genius  Francis  Bacon ^  earl  oj  Verulam,  ^c. 
and  you  will  pleafe  to  oblerve,  that  the  words 
after  thefe,  as  they  ftand/'in  the  context,  clearly 
imply,  that  Bacpia  was  not  only  poderior  to  Te- 
lefius,  but  to  all  the  others  ;  both  with  refpe£"t 
to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  alfo  in  his  at- 
tack upon  Aridotle.  By  all  thjs  you  may  fee 
clearly,  that  I  can  make  no  objecStion  to  your 
well-grounded  aifertion,  that>  as  Telefius  was  con- 
fiderably  anterior  to. Bacon,  he  could  borrow  no 
lights  from  Bacon's  works. 

VI.  But  did  Bacon  borrow  any  from  Telefius 
to  aflift  him  in  his  endeavours  of  demonflrating, 
that  all  philofophical  fyflems  are  erroneous; 
and  in  pointing  out  to  the  philofophers,  the 
track  they  fhould  purfue  in  order  to  arrive  at 
truth  ?  This  is  the  point  in  which  we  diifer,  and 
this  is  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  I  infifl 
that  Bacon  (lands  fmcrle,  or  at  lead:,  that  this  is 
an  undertaking  in  which  he  never  was  preceded, 
either  by  Telefius,  or  any  other.  Telefius,  it  is 
true,  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Ariftotle  before 
Bacon  i  but  did  he  declare  himfelf  averfe  to  all 
Z  4  fyfteras. 
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fyftems,  or  fyftematic  modes  of  philofophizing  > 
Nothing  like  it,  for  he  himfelf  was  a  rigorous 
fyflematic  philofopher,  and  a  follower  of  the  an- 
tient  dofirine  of  Parmenides,  who  conftituted 
heat  and  cold  as  the  firft  principles  of  all 
things. 

VII.  If  further  proof  in  this  matter  was  ne- 
ceflary,  Bacon's  Treatife  on  the  Philofophical 
Do£^rines  of  Parmenides,  Telefius,  and  Democri- 
tus,  where  he  intentionally  and  exprefsly,  attacks 
and  reprobates  all  their  philofophical  tenets, 
feems  decifive;  for  he  there,  fo  far  from  (hewing 
himfelf  a  follower  of  Telefius,  or  a  worker  upon 
his  plan,  ftudioufly  and  ferioufly  applies  himfelf, 
to  taking  to  pieces  and  overturning  the  whole 
plan  of  Telefius;  and  in  another  part  of  his 
works,  that  is  in  his  Treatife  de  Auxiliis  mentis ^ 
et  accenfione  lumviu  naluralis ;  he  treats  his  fy- 
ilem  as  a  theatrical  fable :  ^in  etiam  nudiufier^ 
iiusBernard'mus  Tdelefim  Jcenam  confcendity  et  novam 
fabulam  egit^  n^cplaiifu  celebreniy  nee  ar^umento  ele- 
gant em, 

VIII.  From  thefe  premifes  it  muft  follow,  that 
Bacon  could  borrow  no  lights  from  Telefius,  to 
aflift  him  in  pointing  out  to  the  philofophers,  the 
path  they  fhould  purfue  to  arrive  at  truth  ;  and 
this  path  which  be  pointed  ou;  to  them,  was  that 
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of  experience,  which  never  once  occurred  to  Te- 
lefius.  Or  indeed,  how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
fuch  a  man  as  Telelias,  fhould  point  out  to  others 
the  road  of  experience,  as  the  only  one  by  which 
they  could  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  philofophi- 
cal  truths;,  when  he  was  pre-occupied  and  pre- 
poffeffed,  in  favour  of  the  fyftem  of  Parmenides, 
which  he  recommended  to  every  one,  as  the  only 
mode,  by  which  that  knowledge  could  be  attained? 
An  author  never  directs  his  readers  to  follow 
any  other  road,  than  that  which  he  purfues  him- 
felf;  nor  does  he  lead  them  by  any  other,  than 
that  which  he  himfelf  travels. 

IX.  I  have  not  feen  the  Philofophical  Works 
of  Telefius,  but  I  have  in  my  poflelTion  all  thofc 
of  Campanela,  who  no  one  doubts  was  a  faithful 
fedtary  of  Telefius ;  but  I  can  find  nothing  in 
them  that  is  at  all  like  Bacon ;  although  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely,  that  Bacon,  when  he  was 
combating  fome  particular  propofitions  in  Ariito- 
tle,  might  make  ufe  of  fome  arguments  that  had 
before  been  urged  by  Telefius ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  the  plans  and  the  obje£h  of  the  two  men, 
were  very  widely  different.  Telefius  endeavoured 
to  throw  down  the  fyfl:em  of  Ariftotle^  in  order 
to  build  up  that  of  Parmenides  on  the  ruins  of  it. 
Bacon  ftrove  to  demolifh  that  of  Ariftotle,  that 
of  Parmenides,  and  the  fyftems  of  all  other  philo- 

fophers 
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fophers^  whatever;  and  recommended  to  all  thofc 
who  employed  themfelves  in  philofophiccd  fpcr 
culadons,  to  apply  themfelves  fokly  to  the  iludjr 
of  experimental  obfervations. 

X.  This  is  what  has  occurred  to  me  on  th,e  fub- 
jeft  of  your  objection,  which  I  fubmit  to  you^ 
confideration  and  corre^ion  ;  and  beg  leave  to 
return  you  my  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  in  dedicating  your  little  new  book  to  me. 

God  keep  youp 


A  LET- 
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i,        E        T        T        E        R 

On  the  Subjeft  of  the 
W  A  N  D  E  HI  N  G       JEW. 

In  Anfwer  to  one  written  to  Feyjoo,  aiking  his 
■    -  ••  ■  Opinion  of  that  Mattet. 

Dear  Sir, 

L  YN  relrurn  to  your  enqliiries  concerning  the 
iL"  ftory-  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  the 
queftioli  you  afeme  tefpe^ing  it,  which  is,  whe- 
ther T  h^ve  read  an  account  of  fuch  a  perfon  in 
any  airthor  deferving  of  credit,  or  who  is  efteemed 
claffical  ■  I  muft  anfwer,  that  I  have  read  accounts 
of  fuch  a  man  in  various  authors,  fome  of  whon^ 
are  reckoned  claffical,  but  their  relations  of  hin^ 
vary  in  particular  circumllances, 

II.  The  firft,  to  the  befl  of  my  remembrance, 
^ho  made  any  mention  of  him  in  a  regular  hif- 
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tory,  was  the  celebrated  Englifli  hi  dorian  Mat* 
thew  Paris ;  according  to  which  author,  there 
came  to  England  in  1229,  an  Armenian  bifhop, 
who  was  recommended  by  the  pope,  to  be  fhewn 
the  relics  of  faints  that  were  depofited  in  that 
kingdom ;  and  the  pope  added  in  his  recommen- 
dation of  him,  a  requeft  that  he  might  have  all 
the  information  he  was  defirous  of  refpefting 
thefe  matters,  and  every  particular  relating  to 
them.  As  it  was  current  among  the  vulgar  at 
that  time,  that  the  Wandering  Jew  was  then 
going  about  the  Oriental  Regions ;  fome  curi- 
ous people  alked  the  bilhop,  whofe  habitation 
and  diocefe  was  in  that  quarter,  and  who  they 
on  that  account,  thought  muft  know  whether 
thofe  reports  were  true  or  not,  many  queftions 
concerning  them ;  and  defired  he  would  tell 
them,  whether  there  really  had  been,  or  was  then, 
fuch  a  perfon  as  the  Wandering  Jew  in  that 
country;  and  if  he  was  living  now,  in  what 
quarter  he  was  travelling,  what  fort  of  man  he 
was,  and  what  account  he  gave  of  himfelf  ?  To 
which  tlie  biftiop  anfwered,  that  the  faid  Jew 
really  now  exifled,  and  was  at  prefent  flrolling 
about  Armenia.  They  put  the  fame  queftions 
10  feveral  others,  who  came  as  attendants  on,  or 
companions  to  the  bilhop,  who  all  gave  the  fame 
anfwer ;  and  one  of  them  gave  a  particular  ac- 
count 
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count  of  him  and  his  adventures,  who  was  a  per- 
fon  that  could  fpeak  Englifti,  and  eiprefs  hiro- 
felf  readily  in  Latin  alfo. 

III.  This  man  told  them,  that  the  Wandering 
Jew,  before  his  converfion,  was  named  Cata- 
philus,  and  had  been  the  porter  or  door-keeper 
of  Pilate  ;  and  that,  being  at  his  ftation  as  fuch, 
when  they  brought  our  Saviour  from  before  the 
praetor,  in  order  to  crucify  him,  he,  to  make 
him  move  on  fafter,  at  his  going  out  of  the  door, 
gave  him  a  blow  with  his  fift  on  the  fhoulders ; 
upon  which  our  Redeemer  turning  his  head,  faid 
to  him,  I'he  Son  of  Man  is  goings  butyoujhall  re* 
main  here  till  he  returns.  The  porter  upon  this 
immediately  became  a  convert  to  Chriftianity, 
and  was  baptized  by  Ananias,  who  gave  him  the 
name  of  Jofeph.  This  expreffion  of  our  Saviour's 
to  him,  was  underftood  to  imply  a  predi<flion, 
that  this  Jew  fiiould  not  die,  till  Chrift's  return 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  which  prophecy 
had  been  verified  with  refpeft  to  the  Jew  to 
that  day,  who  was  then  more  than  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  although  at  the  end  of  every 
hundred  years  of  his  age,  he  had  always  experi- 
enced fome  threatenings  of  death,  for  at  this  period, 
he  had  been  conftantly  vifited  with  a  fevere  difeafe, 
which  fo  far  debilitated  him,  that  it  might  be 

faid 
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faid  to  have  brought  him  to  death's  door  ;  but 
upon  his  recovery,  his  youth  feemed  to  have 
been  renewed,  for  he  did  not  appear  a  man  of 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  which  was  the  age 
of  Chrift,  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion, 

'  IV, This  per fon  added,  that  the  Jew  Jofeph  was 
Tefy  "Well  known  to  the  bifliop,  and  had  hved  in 
his  houfe  but  a  little  before  he  fet  out  on  bis 
journey  to  England. 

V.  The  faid  hiftorian,  upon  the  authority  we 
have  been  mentioning,  tells  us  further,  that  the 
Jew  anfwered  minutely,  and  in  a  grave,  and 
compofed  manner,  to  all  queftions  that  were  aiked 
hhn  concerning  antient  things,  and  gave  a  par- 
ticular account  of  .the  opening  of  the  graves,  and 
the  rifmg  of  the  dead,  when  our  Saviour  gave 
up  the  ghoft,  and  alfo  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
the  apoftles  ;  that  he  always  feemed  greatly 
afraid  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  near  at 
hand,  becaufe  that  would  be  the  period  of  his 
life ;  and  that  he  never  failed  to  be  feized  with 
great  horror,  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  fa- 
crilegious  difrefped  he  had  been  guilty  of  to  our 
Saviour  •,  but  he  always  expreffed  hopes  of  be- 
ing 
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:ing  pardoned,  on  account  of  his  great  ignorance 
of  the  iin  he  committed. 

'  VI.  Jacob  Baihage,  a  Proteitant  author,  m 
his  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  tells  us  of  three  wan- 
dering Jews.  The  firit  and  moft  antient  of 
whom,  was  named  Saltier,  and  was  condemned  to 
wander,  as  a  punifhment,  for  his  having  cad  the 
firft  golden  calf  in  the  days  of  Mofes.  The  other, 
was  the  Cata.phiius  we  have  been  fpeaking  of, 
who  was  the  porter  to  Pilate  ;  and  the  third  was 
named  Afuerus,  and  was  a  fhoemaker  at  Jerufa- 
km.  lie  fays  this  lad  appeared  in  1547  at 
Hamburgh,  and  the  account  he  gave  of  himfelf, 
was  with  only  the  variation  of  here  and  there  a 
circumftance,  the  fame,  that  the  Armenians  gave 
of  the  perfon,  whom  they  faid  they  knew  in  their 
own  country.  This  man  declared,  that  before  his 
converfion,  he  was  called  Afuerus,  was  a  Ihoe- 
maker  by  trade,  and  kept  a  fhoemaker's  fliop 
near  the  gate  of  Jerufakm,  at  which  our  Saviour 
went  out  in  his  way  to  Mount  Calvari ;  who  when 
he  approached  the  gate,  finding  himfelf  much 
fatigued,  was  defirous  of  refling  himfelf  a  little 
while  in  his  fliop  ;  bm  that  he  gave  him  a  fhove, 
and  would  not  fuifer  him  to  enter  the  door,  and 

that 
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that  then  Chrifl:  faid  to  him  ;  I  Jhallfoon  be  at 
rejlf  but  you  Jhall  wander  about  without  ceajing 
till  my  return.  He  faid,  the  prophecy  began  to 
take  efFed  from  that  inflant,  and  had  continued 
in  force  till  then;  for  that  he  had  conftantly, 
ever  fmce  that  ara,  been  wandering  without  be- 
ing able  to  fettle  himfelf  in  any  province  what- 
ever. He  was  a  man  of  large  ftaiure,  find  had 
the  appearance  of  one  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age;  he  was  alfo  apt  to  fetch  frequent  deep 
fighs,  which  the  by-ftanders  imputed  to  the  fad- 
nefs  that  was  caufed  in  him  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  crime. 

VII.  Our  great  expofitor  Auguftin  Calmet,  in 
his  Di61ionario  Biblico,  teftifies  to  have  had  in  his 
poffeflion,  a  letter  written  at  London  by  Ladj 
Mazarine  (who  I  fuppofe  was  (he  they  called  the 
theDuichefs  Hortenfia  Mancini,  and  who  was 
as  famous  for  her  labours,  as  her  beauty)  to  the 
Dutchefs  of  BuUon,  in  which  (he  relates,  that  at 
the  time  (he  wrote  the  letter,  there  arrived  a 
ftranger  in  England,  who  gave  the  fame  fort  of 
account  of  himfelf,  as  that  the  Jew  we  mentioned 
before  did.  He  a(rerted,  fays  Lady  Hortenfia, 
that  he  knew  all  the  apoftles,  and  gave  a  parti- 
cular 
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Icuiar  defcription  of  their  ftature,  their  features, 
^nd  the  cloaths  they  wore  ;  he  faid,  he  had  gone 
over  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  and  that  he 
fliould  not  ceafe  to  wander  till  the  end  of  the 
Worlds     He  boafted  that  he  could  heal  the  dif- 
cafed  with  his  touchy  and  tinderflood  many  Ian* 
guages ;   and  related  with   fuch  exa6tnefs  the 
events  of  all  ages,  that  every  one  liftened  to  him 
with  admiration.     A  gentleman  who  was  emi- 
nently learned  addreffed  him  in  Arabic  ;  and  he 
anfwered  him  off  hand  in  the  fame  language  ; 
nor  could  you  mention  to  him  the  name  of  any 
perfon  who  had  been  famous  in  former  ages, 
that  he  did  not  affirm  to  have  known.     He  faid 
he  was  at  Rome,  when  it  was  fet  fire  to  by  Nero, 
and  that  he  had  converfed  with  Mahomet,  and 
knew  his  father ;  that  he  had  feen  Saladine,  Ta- 
merlan,  Bajazet,  Soliman  the  great.  Sec.  and  fhe 
added  in  her  letter,  that  fimple  people  attributed 
tnany  wonderful  performances  to  him,  but  that 
the  wife  and  prudent  looked  upon  him  as  an  im- 
poftor. 

VIII.  The  author  of  the  Turkifh  Spy,  who- 
ever  he  might  have  been,  which  is  a  fa6l  that  I 
don't  think  has  yet  been  afcertained,  makes  men- 
tion in  many  of  his  letters,  of  the  wandering  Jew. 
A  a  Epift. 
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Epift.  39.  of  his  fecond  volume  addreffcd  to  Ibra- 
him, and  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  year  164.3,  is  all  taken  up  with 
particulars  and  circumftances  relating  to  theWan- 
dering  Jew,  who  he  fays  he  faw  and  converfed 
with  at  Paris,  and  afked  him  many  queftions  re- 
fpecling  the  things  of  antiquity.  The  Spy  fays, 
he  told  him  his  name  was  Michob  Ader,  and  that 
he  had  been  door-keeper  to  the  Divan  at  Jerufa- 
lem,  together  with  all  the  circumftances  that  Cal- 
met  fays  were  related  of  him  by  the  Dutchefs  of 
Mazarine ;  to  w^hich  was  added,  that  he  had  tra- 
velled through  a  variety  of  countries,  had  read 
much,  and  underftood  many  languages.  But  not- 
withftanding  all  this,  the  Spy  was  of  opinion, 
that  he  was  either  a  madman,  or  an  impoftor, 

IX.  The  fame  author  in  his  fifth  volume,  epift. 
50.  addrefTed  to  his  friend  Nathan  Ben  Saddi,  a 
Jew,  and  which  was  written  about  the  year  1666  ; 
I  f<iy  the  fame  author  in  this  letter,  relates  to  Ben 
Saddin,  many  particulars  and  circumflances  re- 
ipcd'mg  the  Wandering  Jew,whom  he  tells  him  he 
bad  feen  and  converfed  v/nh  at  Paris ;  and  ac- 
quaints him  with  a  variety  of  things,  that  the  faid 
Jew  had  told  him  relating  to  the  Jews  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  relicks  of  the  twelve  difperfed  tribes. 

X.  This 
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X.  This  author  in  his  fixth  volume,  epift.  9. 
Written  in  the  year  1672,  to  Gulielmus,  tells  him, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  it,  that  they  talked  in 
all  places  of  a  wandering  Jew,  who  at  that  time 
was  faid  to  be  at  Aftracan,  and  there  preaching, 
that  Chriffianity  would  be  at  an  end  in  1700. 
And  in  his  feventh  epiftle  addrelTed  to  Codaba- 
frad  Kheick,  a  Mahometan,  written  in  the  fame 
year  of  1672,  he  gives  him  an  account,  of  ail  the 
Wandering  Jew  preached  and  prophefied  at  Af- 
tracan. The  Spy  fays,  that  a  relation  of  his, 
named  Fouii,  was  living  there  at  the  fame  time, 
who  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  was  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  adds,  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  him  but  a  little  while  before,  which  gave 
him  the  account  of  all  thefe  particulars  refpecling 
the  wandering  Jew. 

XI.  He  prophefied,  fays  the  Spy,  that  in  the 
year  1700  of  the  Hegira  of  the  Chridians,  the 
Turks  would  over-run  all  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  every  part  occupied  by  the  Chriftians 
on  the  main  land  ;  that  the  Chriflians  would  fly 
to  England  as  an  afylum,  and  that  there  a  great 
perfon  would  fpring  up,  that  would  become  their 
A  a  2  chief 
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chief  and  leader,  and  that  he  would  conquer  Je- 
rufalem.  The  Jews  would  then  open  their  eyes, 
and  acknowledge  Jefus  Chrift  for  the  true  Mef- 
fiah;  but  the  Spy  adds,  that  he  only  relates  thefe 
things,  and  does  not  believe  them. 

XII.  Notwithilanding  the  foregoing,  he  in  his 
feventeenth  epiftle  of  the  fame  volume,  written  in 
1674,  to  the  Turk  Ali  Baftiaw,  gives  him  to  un- 
derftand  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  faid  letter, 
that  he  believes  the  prophecy  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  which  perhaps  he  did  to  flatter  the  Maho- 
metans, becaufe  the  Jew  fays  that  they  will  over- 
run all  Europe  in  the  year  1700. 

XIII.  Finally,  Father  Louis  Babenfluber,  a 
German  Benedi^lin,  in  a  volume  which  he  divi- 
ded into  three  books,  which  was  printed  at  Augf- 
burgh  in  the  year  1724,  intitled  'Prolufiones  Aca- 
demicay  where  he  inflitutes  and  treats  of  fifty-one 
queftions,  which  he  terms  ^odliheticas  curiofas ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  his  1 6th  propofition  of 
his  third  book,  he  propofes  the  queftion,  whether, 
except  Ehas  and  Henoch,  there  ever  was  an 
older  man  in  the  world  than  Methufalem  ?  and 
there  after  treating  of  Elias  and  Henoch,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  and  after  having 

related 
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related  of  him  nearly  the  fame  that  Jacob  Baf- 
nage  did ;  to  Bafnage's  account  of  him,  he 
adds,  that  he  was  examined  at  Hamburgh,  by 
Paulus  Elizius,  a  Theologian,  and  then  proceeds 
to  fay,  Vifus  eft  aufem  hie  Judaus  ah  innumeris 
mortalihus  in  multis  Europ^^  partibus,  nempe  anno 
Chrijli  i5^J*  Hamburgi,  annoje,y^,  Matrici  in 
Hijpania,  anno  iS99*  Vienna  in  Auftriuy  anno 
1 610.  Lubec(Z^  anno  1634.  in  Mofcoviuy  alia  plura 
loca  fciens  prater  ea, 

XIV.  Thefe  are  ail  the  informations  we  have 
of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  by  which  you  may  fee 
that  this  extraordinary  perfon  appeared  in  the 
year  1229  in  England.  In  that  of  1547  at  Ham- 
burgh. In  that  of  1575  at  Madrid.  In  that  of 
1 599  at  Vienna.  In  that  of  1610  at  Lubec.  In 
fhat  of  1634  in  Mufcovy.  In  that  of  1643  at 
Paris.  In  that  of  1672  at  Aflracan  ;  and  a  few 
years  after  at  London ;  which  was  his  fecond 
appearance  in  England.  I  fay  a  few  years  after- 
wards, without  pretending  to  determine  in  what 
year  it  was ;  becaufe  Calmet  has  omitted  to  give 
tis  the  date  of  the  Dutchefs  Hortenlia's  letter. 
But  this  Lady,  as  appears  from  her  life  written 
by  Monfieur  St.  Euvremont,  and  which  is  to  be 
A  a  3  found 
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found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works,  came 
to  England  in  1675,  ^^^  ^Je^  there  in  1699, 
from  whence  it  is  plain,  the  fecond  appearance  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  in  that  kingdom,  mufl  have 
been  fome  time  between  thofe  two  asras. 

.  XV.  But  can  we  give  any  credit  to  thefe  ac- 
counts ?  I  think  none  at  all;  and  am  inclined  to 
disbelieve  them  j  not  fo  much  becaufe  there  is  a 
great  variation  in  the  writers  who  fpeak  of  this 
perfon,  in  their  relations  of  fome  circumftances 
concerning  him,  for  this  is  not  unfrequent  in 
hiltories  of  eftablidied  reputation,  but  becaufe 
the  mod  antient  information  we  have  of  him, 
commences  in  the  year  1229,  which  confidering 
the  antiquity  of  the  fa<^5  is  without  doubt  a  very 
recent  date.  How  is  it  credible,  that  an  event  of 
fuch  fuperlative  magnitude,  fo  extraordinary, 
and  fo  fmgular  in  its  kind,  and  fo  well  calculated 
to  enforce  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  to  defend  it  againfl  the  attacks  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, fbould  never  have  been  known  to,  and  ne- 
ver made  mention  of,  by  the  fathers  of  the  pri- 
mitive ages  ?  Even  abilra£led  from  its  being  a 
circumftance  of  fuch  weight  and  importance  in 
the  cafe  we  have  juft  mentioned,  it  would  have 
yeflei^ed  a  very  fingular  and  brilliant  luftre,  on 

the 
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the  glorious  paffion  of  our  Saviour,  and  was  on 
that  account  not  only  a  worthy  fubje<n:  for  the 
pens  of  the  fathers  to  illuflrate,  but  for  thofe  of 
the  evangelifts  alfo. 

XVI.  But  upon  a  fuppoliiion  that  this  was  a 
fable,  it  might  be  aiked,  what  could  have  given 
rife  to,  or  have  been  the  origin  of  it  ?  To  this  I 
fliould  anfwer,  that  I  never  give  myfelf  much 
trouble  about  enquiring  into  the  origin  of  fables, 
for  that  although  they  may  have  had  their  foun- 
dation in  fome  true  event,  which  fiction,  or  the 
want  of  rightly  underflanding,  may  have  contri- 
buted fo  to  disfigure,  that  no  tikenefs  of  the 
real  and  true  event  may  ever  have  been  difcern^ 
able  in  them  ;  dill  fables  have  mod  commonly 
no  other  beginning,  than  in  the  invention  of  the 
deceiver  who  takes  it  into  his  head  to  fabricate 
them  ;  and  this  is  mod  frequent,  when  fuch  aa 
inventor  has  an  intereft  in  their  palling  for  truth  ; 
which  without  doubt  was  the  cafe,  with  refped: 
to  the  inilance  we  have  been  treating  of.  What 
pleafanter  life,  could  an  idle  man  of  talents,  who 
was  cautious,  and  well  verfed  in  hiftory,  and  who 
could  fpeak  eight  or  nine  languages,  lead,  than 
that  of  wandering  about  the  world,  and  pretend- 
A  a  4  ing 
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ing  to  be  the  Jew  we  have  been  fpeaking  of? 
He  might  travel  through  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Chriftendom,  be  well  entertained,  and  might 
have  a  free  accefs  ev'en  to  the  thrones  of  princes, 
and  be  furnlfhed  at  freecoft,  not  only  with  every 
thing  that  was  neceflary  for  him,  but  even  with 
the  fuperfluities  of  life,  by  perfons  of  all  rank^ 
and  conditions,  who  might  be  induced  to  do  all 
this,  either  from  motives  of  curiolity,  or  pi- 
ety. What  greater  ftimulus  than  this  was  necef- 
fary,  to  excite  the  lirfl:  man  who  pradlifed  this 
cheat,  to  feign  fuch  a  ftory  ?  and  what  other  in- 
centives did  it  require,  to  caufe  other  vagrants, 
who  were  difpofcd  to  follow  the  fame  trade,  to 
adopt  the  fame  pretence^ 

XVII.  But  if  you  are  defirous  of  being  in- 
formed of  any  thing  more  refpedting  this  matter, 
than  what  may  be  deduced  from  the  common 
origin  of  an  infinite  number  of  fables ;  I  mean, 
if  you  are  defirous  of  knowing  any  particular 
principle,  from  which  it  is  probable  this  ftory 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  was  derived ;  I  will  inform 
you,  that  it  is  not  unlikely,  it  might  have  origi- 
nated from  a  remote  true  fafl:,  and  from  a  mo- 
dern fable,  which  was  a  disfiguration  of  that  fafl. 

The 
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The  true  faft,  agreeable  to  fcripture,  tradition, 
?ind  the  authority  of  the  holy  fathers,  is  the  pre* 
fervation  of  the  prophet  Ellas  upon  earth  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  Upon  this  true  foundation, 
the  Mahometans  erefled  a  fable,  which  Herbelot 
gives  us  a  relation  of,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Orien- 
talis,  page  932.  See  the  word  Zerib.  and  for 
which  relation,  he  quotes  the  author  of  a  book 
intitled  Nighiariftan ;  under  which  title,  there 
are  many  Perfian  books ;  and  Herbelot  informs 
us,  that  Nighiariftan  in  the  Perfian  language, 
fignifies  a  walk  where  people  affemble  to  amufe 
themfelves,  or  a  place  of  public  entertainment  and 
diverlion  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  the  particular 
book  with  this  title,  from  whence  he  extra£led 
the  ftory,  which  is  as  follows. 

XVIII.  In  the  fixth  year  of  the  Hegira,  juft 
after  the  Arabs  had  taken  the  city  of  Holvan  or 
Hulvan  in  Syria,  three  hundred  cavaliers,  who 
were  returning  together  from  that  expedition, 
a  Ifttle  before  night,  encamped  between  two 
mountains.  .  Their  Chief,  who  was  named  Fad- 
hilah,  ordered,  that  they  Ihould  conformable  to 
the  Mahometan  rites,  repeat  the  evening  prayer, 
which  begins  with  God  is  great ;  but  they  had 
3  no 
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no  fooner  pronounced  thefe  words  with  an  audi- 
ble voice,  than  they  heard  them  repeated  again 
from  a  quarter  where  no  body  appeared,  nor 
could  they  devife  how,  or  by  whom  they  were 
repeated,  and  thought  at  firfl  that  the  repetition 
was  made  by  an.  echo  ;  but  upon  finding  that  not 
only  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  prayer, 
but  all  the  other  fentences  alfo,  were  repeated 
clearly  and  diftinclly,  they  began  to  fufpedl,  that 
this  muft  be  done  by  fome  perfon  whom  they 
could  not  perceive.  Upon  which,  Fadhilah  turn- 
ing himfelf  to  the  place  from  whence  the  repeti- 
tion came,  fa  id  in  a  loud  voice,  Tou  who  repeat 
our  words,  if  you  are  of  the  order  of  the  angels  ^ 
God  be  with  you  ;  but  if  you  are  one  of  the  other 
fort  of  fpirits,  I  conjure  ycu  to  depart ;  but  if  you 
are  a  man  like  myfelf  come  forth  and  let  me  fee 
you,  that  1  may  have  the  fatisfatlion  of  furveying 
your  perfon,  and  of  converfing  with  you.  When 
he  had  made  an  end  of  fpeaking  thefe  words,  an 
old  bald-headed  man  with  a  ftaif  in  his  hand, 
who  had  much  the  air  of  a  Dervis,  came  forth, 
and  flood  before  him,  and  upon  being  afked  his 
name  by  Fadhilah,  faid  his  name  was  Zerib.  Bar. 
Elia.  and  that  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  that 
quarter  by  the  order  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  who  had  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  him  to  remain  upon  earth  till  the  time 
of  his  fecond  coming.  Fadhilah  then  ailced  him, 
when  that  fecond  coming  would  be  ?  to  which 
he  -eplied,  when  men  and  women  lliould  mix 
together  without  fhame  or  di(lin6lion,  as  if  they 
were  of  one  fex  ;  when  the  abundance  of  provi- 
fions  Ihould  not  lower  their  price  -,  when  the 
poor,  on  account  of  the  total  extinifiion  of  cha- 
rity, (hould  find  no  body  to  adminifter  to  their 
diftrefs ;  when  the  holy  fcriptures  fhould  be  fcof- 
fed  at  and  made  a  joke  of,  and  the  myfteries  con- 
tained in  them,  be  derided  in  ridiculous  couplets ; 
and  when  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  true  God, 
fhould  be  occupied  by  idols  ;  then  we  might  con- 
clude, the  final  day  of  judgment  was  near  at  hand; 
and  having  faid  this,  he  difappeared. 

XIX.  There  is  involved  in  this  flory,  a  manifcfl 
inveriion  of  that  part  of  the  facred  text,  which 
fpeaks  of  the  fnatching  av/ay  of  Elias,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  and  its  being  corroborated  by 
other  parts  of  the  holy  fcripture,  many  of  both 
Chriflians  and  Jews  think  alike,  with  refpeft  to 
the  continuance  of  that  prophet  upon  earth,  until 
the  end  of  the  world.  Elias  was  deftined  to  this 
near  nine  hundred  years  before  the  coming  of 
Chrift ;  and  this  Mahometan  account  attributes 
this  deflination  of  him  to  have  been  made  by  our 

Saviour ; 
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Saviour;  which  is  a  fhocking  anachronifm.  But 
we  ftiould  not  be  furprized  at  this  grofs  ignorance 
of  the  Mahometans ;  whoj  together  with  their 
falfe  prophet,  in  their  expofitions  of  the  fcripture, 
confound  times  and  perfons,  in  the  moft  extra- 
vagant manner  that  can  be  conceived.  In  the 
third  fura  or  chapter  of  the  alcoran,  Mahomet 
indentifies  Mary  the  filler  of  Mofes,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  Chrift,  as  one  and  the  fame  per- 
fon  •,  the  nrft  of  whom  was  much  more  anterior 
to  the  laft,  than  Ehas  was  to  Chrift ;  and  agree- 
able to  the  feventeenth  fura  or  chapter,  according 
to  the  expofition  given  of  it  by  their  famous  com- 
mentator Gelaledin,  the  invafion  of  Palefline  by 
the  army  in  which  Goliah  was,  was  a  punirtiment, 
for  the  Ifraelites  having  put  to  death  Zacharias 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptid  -,  and  the  invafion 
of  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  for  their  having 
killed  the  Baptift  himfelf. 

* 

XX.  At  light  of  thefe,  and  other  monRrous  in- 

Terfions  of  both  the  old  and  new  teftament, 
which  are  very  frequent  in  the  alcoran,  and  the 
writings  of.  the  Mahometan  commentators,!  have 
been  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  probable  fome 
Mahometans,  may  have  confounded  John  the  Bap- 
tift with  John  the  Evangelift,  and  may  have  made 
two  diftindl  fayings  of  Chriil,  applicable  to  one 

and 
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and  the  fame  perfon,  although  one  of  them  al- 
ludes to  the  Baptift,  and  the  other  to  the  Evan- 
gelift.  Chrifl  faid  of  the  Baptift  (Matt.  cap.  ii.) 
Jj>fe  eft  Eiias,  qui  ve?2turus  eft  ;  and  of  the  Evan- 
gelid  (John  cap.  xxi.)  Sic  eiim  volo  manerey 
donee  ve?iiam.  Which  words,  the  other  difciples 
underflood  to  amount  to  a  decree  of  Chrifl's,  that 
he  ihould  continue  alive  to  the  final  day  of  judg- 
ment. From  this  confounding  different  perfons 
in  one  and  the  fame,  might  originate  among  the 
blind  Mahometans,  the  fidlion  or  belief,  that 
Eiias  by  the  appointment  of  Chrifl,  was  to  re- 
main alive  upon  earth  till  the  final  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

XXI.  The  perfuafion  then,  that  Eiias  was  the 
perfon  of  whom  our  Saviour  pronounced.  Sic  eu?n 
njolo  manerey  donee  veniam,  might  pofTibly  give 
rife  to  the  Mahometan  Nighiariilan  ftory,  which 
upon  being  publifhed,  might  put  it  into  the  he  . 
of  forae  artful  fellow,  to  afTume  the  chara61er  of 
a  Wandering  Jew,  and  under  that  difguife,  to  ap- 
ply this  prediction  delivered  by  Chrifl  to  him- 
felf. 

XXII.  But  you  will  pleafe  to  remetriber,  that 
I  obferved  before,  there  was  no  occafion  to  rum- 
mage disfigured  hiftories  to  feek  for  the  origin 
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of  numberlefs  fables,  as  the  imagination  of  man, 
is  prodigioufly  fertile  in  bringing  forth  thefe  pro- 
du6lions,  and  is  capable  of  creating  the  whole  of 
a  lie,  without  the  auxiliary  affiilance  of  an  atom 
of  truth. 

God  keep  you. 


ERRATA. 

Page      4,  line  10,  for  Cato,  read  Czeno. 

Page    72,  line  9,/<?''  was,  readw^rc. 

Page    83,  line  3,/^>"  Clildren,  ;vW  Children. 

Page  181,  line  'j.for  thofe,  read  the  converfations. 

Page  218,  line  10,  for  to  print,  read  to  point  out. 

Page  226,  line  i,for  compared  to  them,  read  compared 

to  the  moderns. 
Page  264,  line  2 2, /er  misfortunes,  ^'^^^fenfitive  feelings. 


FINIS. 


IF  the  Reader  (hall  find  any  midakes  or  Inac- 
curacies, which  are  not  pointed  out  in  the  fore- 
going Errata^theTranflator  will  be  much  obliged  to 
him  for  communicating  them  to  the  perfons  who 
fell  this  book  ;    as  the  Critical  Reviewers  from 
fuch  premifes,  without  aiTigning  any  other  reafoa 
for  their  opinion,  have  taken  occafion  to  be  very 
fevere,  and  the  Tranflator  thinks  very  unfairly 
fo,  on  the  merit  of  the  tranflation  of  the  fix  Ef- 
fays,  made  from  the  fame  author,   and  by  the 
fame  hand  thefe  are,  which  were  publiihed  about 
fix  months  ago  ;  and  an  editor  of  a  monthly  pub- 
lication, entitled  The  Town  and  Country  Maga- 
zine, who  is  pretty  well  known  to  be  the   echo 
of  the  Critical  Review  in  thefe    matters,   has, 
after  their  example,  thought  fit,  in  a  very  laconic 
dogmatical  way,  to  pronounce  that  it  is  a  v^ 
indifferent  tranflation  from  a  very  excellent  w^ork. 
But,   notwithflanding    the  arbitrary    manner   in 
which   thefe  people  have  taken  upon  them   to 
pronounce  this  damning  fentence,  the  tranflator 
has  been  told,  they  underfland  very  little,  if  any 
thing  at  all,  of  the  language  from  whence  the 
tranflation  was  made. 
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IF  the  Reader  fliall  find  any  miftakes  or  Inaccu- 
racies, which  are  not  pointed  out  in  the  fore- 
going Errata,  the  Tranflator  will  be  much  obUg- 
ed  to  him  for  communicating  them  to  the  per- 
fons  who  fell  this  book  ;  as  the  Critical  Review- 
ers from  fuch  premifes,  without  afTigning  any 
other  reafon  for  their  opinion,  have  taken  occa- 
fion  to  be  very  fevere,  and  the  Tranflator  thinks 
very  unfairly  fo,  on  the  merit  of  the  tranflation 
of  the  fix  EiTays,  made  from  the  fame  author, 
and  by  the  fame  hand  thefe  are,  which  were 
publifhed  about  fix  months  ago ;  and  an  editor 
of  a  monthly  publication,  intituled.  The  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  who  is  pretty  well 
known  to  be  the  echo  of  the  Critical  Review  in 
thefe  matters,  has,  after  their  example,  thought 
fit,  in  a  very  laconic  dogmatical  way,  to  pro- 
nounce that  it  is  a  very  indefferent  tranflation 
from  a  very  excellent  work.  But  notwithfiand- 
ing  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  thefe  people 
have  taken  upon  thent  to  pronounce  this  damn- 
ing fentence,  the  tranflator  has  been  told,  they 
Vol,  ilL  B  b  underftand 
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tlnderrtand  very  little^  if  any  thing  at  all,  of  the 
language  from  whence  the  tranflation  was  made. 

N.  B,  The  above  requifuion  having  been  an- 
nexed to  this  volume  when  it  was  publifhed 
fmgly,  immediately  after  fix  of  the  ElTays  in  the 
foregoing  volumes  which  were  publiihed  by 
themfelves  had  made  their  appearance ;  and 
which  were  the  obje(Sl:of  the  above  criticifm  ;  the 
Tranflator  has  thought  it  right  to  let  it  remain 
where  it  is  ;  that  the  world  may  be  apprized  of 
the  candour  and  impartiality  of  thofe  Publica- 
tionSj  the  Critical  Review,  and  Town  and  Country 
Magazine  ;  and  to  judge  how  far  they  may  be 
relied  on  as  faithful  reporters,  and  competent 
judges  of  the  merit  of  works,  on  which,  they, 
take  upon  themfelves  to  pronounce  abfolute  and 
arbitrary  fenietices  of  condemnation* 


END   OF   VOL.  III. 
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